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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

Douglas and Faith MacLean 

Douglas and Faith MacLean were close neighbors of William Desmond 
Taylor. They both heard the shot that killed him, and Faith MacLean probably 
saw the killer as he was departing. A few years earlier, Taylor had directed 
Douglas MacLean in two films starring Mary Pickford. Douglas MacLean was a 
prominent comedian throughout the 1920's; he is regarded by Hollywood 
historian Kevin Brownlow as a "forgotten master of screen comedy." The 






following press items give some background on Douglas MacLean's career and 
his relationship with his wife. [1] 

May 1922 
Grace Kingsley 
PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 

Romances of Famous Film Folk 

"We're married, but we've never been introduced!" 

"No, he just sort of picked me up!" 

But let me stop this shocking business right here. 

In the first place, Mrs. Douglas MacLean is very pretty, very girlish, 
very chic, and can say things like that last remark. In the second place, he 
is the son of a Baptist clergyman, is Douglas MacLean and contrary to the old 
saw about clergymen's sons, he's the most blameless and correct individual 
imaginable; while she is the daughter of Grant Fremont Cole, for many years 
speaker of the New York State Assembly, and the two live right up to the best 
traditions of their families. 

Not that the MacLeans go in at all for society, though with their 
connections they might easily do so. But Douglas is much too busy with his 
work as a Thomas H. Ince star, and Mrs. MacLean had so much of society life 
when she was a girl that she grew heartily weary of it. 

That, in fact, was how she came to meet Douglas MacLean, for, tiring of 
pink teas, Faith Cole decided she would attend dramatic school, just to kill 
time . 

Just about that time, Doug MacLean, who was engaged in the bond business 
in Philadelphia , took a vacation, and went to New York, whence he expected to 
sail to Europe with a friend. But the friend's father died, and the trip was 
given up. 

While he was in New York, MacLean met Daniel Frohman, who encouraged him 
to go on the stage. At the end of his first season, John Emerson--then a 
stage director--suggested that he go to Sargent's Dramatic School, and that, 



you see was the hand of fate, or Cupid, if you prefer. 

"There's nothing about our romance in that!" urged Mrs. MacLean, when we 
had gone that far, as we were chatting one night out on the terrace of the 
MacLeans' pretty Hollywood home. She looked very piquant as she said it, 
with the light from the Japanese lantern falling on her face. 

"Ah, I'm just heightening the suspense!" smiled her husband. "Besides, 

I never knew you through junior year, you know. When senior year came, I 
decided to go back--I wanted to find out whether Alma and Olive Tell were 
coming back, so I went over to the school. And there in the elevator I saw 
Faith! She looked very pretty that day. I remember the dress she had on. 

But she never even noticed me." 

"After that my sweet husband would be standing out on the corner smoking 
a cigarette, and finally--"put in his wife. 

"Oh, you are away ahead of the story," interrupted Doug. "So I went up 
to the office floor, where the students were waiting to see some of the 
professors, and pretty soon along the hall came Faith. I looked at her and 
she looked at me. Then I went and said to Frank Morgan, 'Who is that girl?' 
He answered, 'That's Miss Cole. Haven't you met her? She is going to be in 
our class.' She went out just then, so I didn't have a chance to meet her. 
'Foiled again!' I said to myself. 

"I had met about everybody else, but nobody every introduced me to Miss 
Cole. But finally we were cast in a play together. So you see I made love 
to her without ever being introduced to her." 

"Sort of picked me up, as it were," suggested Mrs. MacLean, with a 
twinkle . 

"The day of the first rehearsal Faith smiled and said, 'Good morning!'" 
Doug went on. "I acknowledged her greeting with aclarity, and told her, 'I 
am cast to play opposite you!' Faith merely said, 'Are you?' She didn't 
seem a bit excited over the news. Then the stage director came over and 
called us to rehearse. So I found myself making impassioned speeches to a 
lady I had not been introduced to! I read them out of a book, too, which 
made it all the worse. The production went on, and we were very good in it, 



I know that, especially the love scenes! Eh, Faith? Then we did 'Hedda 
Gabler’ together. We got to kidding at rehearsals. I'd say, 'Pistols, 
Hedda?' as if I were inquiring, 'Ice cream, Hedda?' So they wouldn't put us 
in plays together any more. Rotten luck, we thought it was!" 

At a special matinee MacLean appeared in "The Island of Broken Hearts," 
all dressed up in green tights, and Maude Adams who was in the professional 
audience sent for him to play a role in "The Legend of Leonora," which she 
was then casting. 

The romance between Douglas MacLean and Faith Cole went merrily on. 

"We started out for 'life study' as they called it at school," said Mrs. 
MacLean. "But we studied each other principally, I guess. We went together 
three months, and then he proposed." 

Mrs. MacLean smiled in the soft darkness. One caught a gleam of it by 
the light of the match Doug lit to light his cigarette, along with the look 
they gave each other. A very real love mating this, founded on 
understanding, congeniality, character, and fineness of soul. So far the 
winds of adversity have touched them lightly, so there's been no severe test. 
One is glad of this, that their life has been smooth sailing. Their darkest 
hours were during several long months in California, when Mrs. MacLean was an 
invalid . 

"I was taking her home from the theater one night and I proposed in a 
taxicab. I told the driver to drive us around in the park for a while. I 
had been rehearsing proposals to myself for days, but I never said a thing 
when the time came that I had intended saying! I even had planned things to 
say if I was refused. But I wasn't. 

"The first time I ever kissed Faith? On the stage! We were so glad we 
had that scene? At any rate I was, and Faith has admitted since that she 
was, too. 

"Our parents didn't object greatly, though Father Cole did think it his 
duty to make a mild remonstrance . But we won him over. 

"I was playing in Maude Adams' company, and Faith insisted on being 
married on a Wednesday--said it was her lucky day. The trouble with 



Wednesday for me was that, besides rehearsal and evening performance, I also 
had a matinee. But I was finished at the end of the first act, so to please 
Faith I consented. We went out to her home on Long Island, where my father 
married us, and her father gave her away, and then I had to hurry back for my 
evening performance. I had a busy day that day! We kept our marriage from 
the company, but one of the boys that evening kept singing at me, 'Good-by, 
boys, I'm ready to be married!' And Miss Adams would smile in an odd little 
way every time we met. I didn't know why. We had been married very quietly 
so that the papers wouldn't get the story, but they did get it somehow, and 
Faith telephoned me that evening right after the show, 'Flave you seen the 
afternoon papers? They've got the most awful picture of me!' That seemed to 
be the only thing that was troubling her--that her picture wasn't good! The 
fact that the papers said, 'Miss Faith Cole marries and actor,' and that was 
all they did say about me, didn't worry her in the least!" 

The MacLeans went to Pittsfield, Massachusetts , at the end of the run of 
the Maude Adams play, where Doug went into stock at thirty-five dollars a 
week. 

"My salary was to have been thirty dollars," said Doug. "It was Wallace 
Worsley who was managing the house who signed me. I went to him and said, 'I 
don't think thirty dollars is enough.' 'Flow much do you want?' he asked. 
'Well,' I said belligerently, 'I think it ought to be thirty-five dollars!' 

So thirty-five dollars it was. Faith and I lived in a little cottage, and we 
were really awfully happy. Then we went down to New York, things broke 
better for me, and we had an apartment." 

Douglas became interested in pictures after he had made a trip to the 
Coast for Morosco, where he played in stock in Los Angeles. Fie became Mary 
Pickford's leading man, and also played with the American Company in Santa 
Barbara. Flis services were more and more sought, until finally, some three 
years ago, he became an Ince star. 

"Was Mrs. MacLean the only girl you were ever engaged to?" I asked 
impertinently, I suppose. 

"No, I wasn't!" Mrs. MacLean answered right up. 



"Oh, pshaw! I never really was engaged to Marjorie!" Douglas insisted. 

"Well, you wrote poetry to her! I found it!" 

"Well, didn't I write poetry to you, too?" 

Whereupon of course there was simply no stopping him. He read us some 
of the scraps he had preserved. And truth compels me to admit they were 
really very clever, those verses. Now he writes his wife a bit of verse on 
every anniversary of their wedding. 

"It's only once a year, so I can stand it!" She laughed. 

So whoever the mysterious Marjorie was, and whatever her charms, one 
thing is certain, that everything was off between her and Douglas forever 
after he met Faith Cole. 

"Do you talk your stories over with your wife?" I asked. 

"Whenever she'll let me," answered her husband. 

It seems Mrs. MacLean prefers her home keeping to advising her husband, 
and right now one of the most interesting topics you can introduce in talk 
with her is the new home she is planning to build. Her husband is letting 
her have her own way about it, too, except that he insists on a billiard and 
smoking room. 

And they lived happily ever after for seven years--which leads up to the 
present moment of writing. 




Trouping with Maude Adams 


September 1926 
Douglas MacLean 
PHOTOPLAY 


To reminisce of Maude Adams is to conjure up the picture of the most 
gentle lady I have every known. 

Beloved--almost worshipped--by those who know her, she holds a unique 
place in the history of the stage. Insofar as I know, she is without an 
enemy and she has never failed to win the love and respect of even the most 



casual acquaintances. 

It was a medieval sword that really led to my first meeting with Miss 
Adams--a meeting which resulted in my initial stage engagement. 

I was a student at the American Academy of Dramatic Arts. At the 
conclusion of my senior term, my class, following a custom as old as the 
Academy, prepared to present its graduating play. We chose "The Isle of 
Dreams" and I was cast for the youthful lover of this colorful romance. 

The prospect of facing a theater full of people for the first time clad 
in the doublet and hose of the play's period and wearing the wig and sword 
which the role demanded was an alarming one. Since I couldn't change the 
costume, I decided to familiarize myself with it as much as possible. 
Everyone in the cast thought I was crazy when I appeared at the first 
rehearsal clad in full costume--including the sword. But I wore every item 
of the costume at every rehearsal. The inevitable happened; I ceased to be 
self-conscious about my exposed legs. And best of all, I learned to handle 
that confounded sword so that it never once tripped me, never got in the way 
when I sat down and never banged into the knees of the other players. 

The Academy's productions are always well attended by the theatrical 
profession and there were dozens of stage notables in the audience when the 
curtain rose on our "Isle of Dreams." Maude Adams was one of this group, 
although with the modesty which has always been one of her outstanding 
characteristics , she remained almost unrecognized even in a theater crowded 
with people who knew her. 

So I was totally unprepared for the message which I received after the 
final curtain fell. It was from Miss Adams' manager and conveyed an 
invitation to meet her following her own professional appearance that 
evening . 

It is difficult to describe a first meeting with Maude Adams without 
sounding mawkish or foolishly sentimental. But that same rare quality that 
never failed to bring a roar of assenting response to her Peter Pan query, 
"Do you believe in fairies?" always worked its charm in personal meetings. 

In two minutes after I had been introduced by her manager I was her devoted 



slave. 

Miss Adams explained at that first meeting that she was planning to go 
on tour in the near future in "The Legend of Leonore" and that she wanted to 
use a one act play called "Rosaline," written for her by Sir James M. Barrie, 
as a curtain raiser. There was a part in "Rosalind" that she thought I might 
play. Before I left that night it was agreed that I should have a chance at 
it and also play a minor role in "The Legend." 

Rehearsals of "Rosalind" began before the completion of Miss Adams' 
metropolitan engagement. There were only three characters in this charming 
little play of Barrie's; Miss Adams, in the role of an actress who 
masquerades as her own mother, an elder housekeeper and my role of the boy 
who loved the actress. 

It was in rehearsing "Rosalind" that I really learned to appreciate the 
true gentleness that is Maude Adams'. She gave unstintingly of her own 
invaluable experience and advice. And she insisted that we--the character 
actress and I--should have every bit of credit--every chance for applause-- 
that our roles afford us. 

When we started on a tour that carried us through most of the Eastern 
states I discovered another significant and typical fact; almost every member 
of the company had been one or more seasons with Miss Adams and many of them 
had refused more lucrative or important roles in order to remain with her! 
There was one veteran who was playing his eighteenth consecutive season with 
her and there were many who could boast of five or more years in Miss Adams' 
company. 

As the tour progressed I learned to understand why these people served 
with such devotion. It was because they loved Miss Adams and she loved them. 
From call boy to leading man, they worshipped her and worshipping they give 
unstintingly of their best. 

Much has been said and written about Miss Adams' avoidance of the 
professional spotlight of publicity. There is a legend that she was never 
interviewed by the press and it is certain that she sought to remain always 
in the background outside the theater. 



I have heard people who did not know her hazard the guess that this 
modesty was assumed for professional reasons; that it made her "different" 
from the other stars of the theatrical world and thereby attracted more 
attention than hundreds of newspaper interviews and acres of advertising 
space might have done. 

That it did attract attention is true. But the motives which animate 
Miss Adams today to stay out of the public eye are the same that governed her 
in her active days in the theater. An innate shyness and a very genuine 
modesty were and are the real reasons as anyone who knows her will testify. 

It was this sensitiveness that used to prompt her to dress in the utmost 
simplicity, wear an heavy veil when traveling and remain discreetly in the 
background whenever possible. The only times that I ever knew her to 
relinquish her incognito were when some of her beloved company needed her 
assistance--then the Maude Adams that never failed to change enemies into 
friends stepped into the breach. The result was invariably the same--the 
gentle lady swept all opposition before her; overcoming that which made all 
of us who knew her labor for her, love her and revere her. 


His Best Performance 


October 1926 
Faith MacLean 
PHOTOPLAY 


I am afraid I spoiled what would have been one of the most romantic 
proposals in history. You see Douglas and I were romantic youngsters when it 
happened. 

Our flare for romance had led us both to the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts. That is where we met and fell in love. 

We both knew we were in love, but Douglas did not actually ask me to be 
his wife until he had completed his first season as a professional, playing a 
lover opposite Maude Adams. 

I think he planned to propose according to all of the best rules of the 



theater. But when he started I broke up the show by saying "Yes!" and 
falling on his neck before he had half finished. At that, I will always 
insist that it was his most perfect dramatic performance. 

August 1920 
Gene North 
PHOTOPLAY 

Divorce a la Film 

He had just been divorced when I saw him. 

The decree had been final only a few minutes. 

For such a comic young fellow, he seemed actually upset about it. But 
then, I suppose these guys that get paid eighty-two dollars a minute to be 
funny can't afford to spread their comedy 'round promiscuously. 

"Feel pretty bad about it?" I asked. 

Douglas MacLean looked at me with that quick turn of the head the public 
has come to know since such classics as "Twenty-three and One-half Hours 
Leave," "Mary's Ankle" and "Let's Be Fashionable . " 

"D'yu know," he said solemnly, "I do. I've never been divorced before 
and I simply can't understand how some people make a habit of it the way they 
do. The sensation is unpleasant--decidedly unpleasant. I feel like a 
codfish ball that has been thrown into the deep ocean--may belong there but 
doesn't feel quite natural." 

"How long had you been together?" 

"Oh, a long time, a long time," he said pensively, "Six whole pictures. 
She was--a fine little woman. I haven't a thing in the world to say against 
her. You couldn't ask for a better girl in lots of ways. She was a good 
partner, that girl. We hit it off fine, had lots in common, always weathered 
the storms of drama successfully, were the right size and didn't enjoy 
fighting more than once a week. 

"And now--" He shook his head sadly. 

"Now--but life is like that, isn't it? Just when you get accustomed to 



meatless days, they raise the price of potatoes to $30 a quart, an where are 
you?" 

He gazed meditatively into space, reflective chewing a lettuce leaf 
which must have belonged to the spearmint family because it didn't seem to 
evaporate properly. 

But seriously, Douglas MacLean did see the world through blue glasses 
that day. Thomas H. Ince had just informed him that his co-starring 
partnership with pretty Doris May had come to an end. The pictures for 
Paramount Artcraft, which the two were engaged to make, and been completed 
and the Powers That Be (who have the papers locked in the safe, you know) had 
decreed that henceforth they should be separated. 

And Douglas MacLean, who has probably done more to establish comedy of 
the stunt-less, slap-stick-less variety than any other one man, is to be an 
independent star. The second year option that Paramount held on his services 
has been exercised and he is at present deep in his first starring vehicle, 
"The Yanacona Yillies." (I know. I felt exactly that way about it. I may 
be wrong. But after I'd had it repeated three times and spelled twice, I was 
afraid they'd make me walk home so I shut up.) 

"Yes, it's hard to lose a good wife, even just a professional one," went 
on MacLean, "and Doris has been a good one. As a film wife, she is par 
excellence. Now it's all ended. Oh, I daresay I shall have other good 
wives. I have had some good ones in the past. But I shall always remember 
Doris. " 

There was a note of sadness in his voice. Outside his swiftly moving 
dramas, he looks and acts as little like a comedian as anyone I ever saw. 
(That in a world where everyone in comedy wants to do tragedy and a lot of 
tragedians do a lot of comedy.) He has brown eyes of the kind that lady 
novelists describe as "nice and honest." Minus a little twinkle, they would 
be soulful. 

"You ARE married aren't you, Mr. MacLean?" I asked, since the 
conversation seemed to be running on things matrimonial. 

"Oh, yes," said Mr. MacLean enthusiastically . 



I have been forced to ask that question of a number of men a number of 
times (professionally--professionally) . Some answer it flabbily, as if they 
were agreeing with a rich aunt who believed in the 18th Amendment. Some 
answer coldly and haughtily, as though admitting German ancestry. Some 
giggle. 

But MacLean was enthusiastic. Later I met her and discovered why. He'd 
better keep her in California or the Follies will get her, that's all. She's 
non-professional but something of a business woman, I am given to understand. 

Likewise a good sport. One day in the Morosco Theater in Los Angeles, 
where her husband was playing before he went into pictures, some matinee 
girls asked her if she thought Douglas MacLean was married. She said 
sweetly, "Oh, I'm sure he isn't. He looks too young, don't you think?" 

His conversation, however, was like holding forth with Maude Adams, by 
proxy. He played with her several seasons and his admiration of the great 
actress amounts only to worship. In a modest sort of way he intimates, 
"everything that I am or ever hope to be as an actor I owe to my experience 
with Maude Adams . " 

"Oh, how I did want her to make 'Peter Pan' in pictures," he said. "But 
she wouldn't. At first she called them 'those dreadful pictures.' Later, 
when they had become so wonderful, she said to me, 'Ah, Douglas, I cannot. 
Because they say that the camera is very, very unkind to people who are-- 
forty and a bittok.' You see, that was a line in a sketch we did, and it 
means forty and just a little bit more. 

"But really, Maude Adams is one of those persons who are ageless-- 
without any time on their work." 

MacLean likes comedy and expects to stick to the clean, brilliant sort 
of thing he has been doing. Born in Philadelphia , and a college graduate, he 
came to the screen from a successful stage career, and was a leading man, 
playing opposite Mary Pickford, in "Capt. Kidd, Jr." and "Johanna Enlists" 
before he joined hands with Doris May for Paramount. 



April 3, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

If I let Douglas MacLean come to New York without seeing him I should 
never have dared go home, and face the little girl who lives at my house. 
Furthermore, I should never have dared go back to my home town, Dixon, III . — 
which is the Main Street in my life and which served Douglas MacLean as a 
residence when he was a boy in high school. 

In Dixon, when Mr. MacLean's pictures are shown at the Family Theatre, 
the whole town turns out en masse. They are as proud of him as Marion is of 
President Harding. Dixon claims many celebrities, in fact Claire Briggs once 
called for his mail at the Dixon post-office, but none of them are as 
pretentions in their glory as this motion picture actor. Besides, it is such 
a fine thing to be able to say, "Do you like Douglas MacLean in pictures?-- 
You know he comes from our home town." 

The little girl who lives at my house spends her summers in Dixon. 

Every few months she asks, "Has Mr. MacLean come to New York." Then I shake 
my head sadly and say, "No." 

"When he does come here, you will ask him about Dixon, won't you?" 

I promised, and partly because no one ever dares forget a promise made 
to her and partly because I wanted to see Thomas H. Ince's discover, I made 
an appointment to see him. 

"Don't forget," she cautioned, "to ask him if he knows the owner of the 
motion picture house, the editor of the evening paper, the druggist, the one 
that makes the best chocolate ice cream in the world." 

Armed with all these high-brown questions, I sallied forth to meet Mr. 
MacLean. The introductions were no more than over when I said: 

"Did you live in Dixon, III., at one time?" 

"Dixon?" he said. "I certainly did. I talk so much about it my wife 
always suspects a hidden chapter in my life. What do you know about Dixon?" 

"I could more easily say what I do not know," I replied. 

Douglas MacLean went to the same high school, attended ball games at the 



same field, and cheered for the football team in the same gridiron. Only, to 
be truthful, his days in Main Street came about seven years after I had 
forsaken the village for the city. 

The elder MacLean came to Dixon to preach in the Methodist church. 

0, yes, indeed. Douglas is a minister's son. He said he played the usual 
pranks attributed to ministers' sons, and had the same lively times. He went 
to the Chatauqua at Assembly Park every summer, and while the preachers were 
urging all sinners to reform, he sat on the back seat and whispered and 
giggled, and had to be frequently reprimanded by his parents, who wanted him 
to listen to these uplifting words. All of these confessions had a familiar 
sound--nearly every crowd of Dixon young people have had the same experience. 
Those who have not yet been requested to be silent have missed something in 
their lives. 

We discussed the Methodist parsonage, the location of the Episcopal 
church, the library, the Y.M.C.A., all the people we both know, including the 
Shaws, who edit the Dixon Telegraph, and who always given an official welcome 
to former residents of the town who return to visit the pretty little city on 
Rock River. Mr. MacLean hopes to accept that welcome before he returns to 
California. Mrs. MacLean insists he take her to see the Methodist parsonage, 
where he once lived. 

After we had spent an hour recalling all the familiar spots in our 
erstwhile home town, I suddenly realized we had not spoken a word about 
motion pictures. 

It was Mr. MacLean himself who came to the subject we were expected to 
mention by saying being an actor was not very different from living in a 
minister's household. 

"Both professions take you from town to town," he said, "and you are 
always moving." 

In the beginning Mr. MacLean expected to be a legitimate actor. He 
started out in New York with that expectation. After a brief period on the 
stage he accepted a position with Gail Kane in pictures. Pictures had been 
the last thing in the world he wanted to do. In fact he had ambitions to be 



a second Edwin Booth. Thomas H. Ince put a stop on this beautiful idea by 
choosing Mr. MacLean to be featured in a series of comedies he had in mind. 
The very first picture, "Twenty-three and a Half Hours' Leave," co-starring 
Douglas MacLean and Doris May, was so much better than even the optimistic 
Thomas H. had hoped--young MacLean's future was cemented then and there. 

A little later Doris May went her way and Mr. MacLean was left alone to carry 
out the promise these two young folk had made. 

And now just a moment. Mr. MacLean says this split brought forth many 
ugly rumors. It was said he and Doris could not agree and that there had 
been jealousy and all sorts of unpleasant factors in their partnership. 

"To show you how absurd it is," said Mr. MacLean, "Doris is one of our 
best friends. She is coming on to visit Mrs. MacLean and we are both looking 
forward to showing her New York. She is like a child and she will be so 
enthusiastic over everything. I wired Wallace MacDonald. Miss May's 
fiancee, last night to find out just when she is leaving the Coast." 

We had talked so long on mutual friends and other small town gossip I 
had to leave to attend a meeting of the National Association of Motion 
Pictures and Mr. MacLean had to help his wife select a new frock. Yes, they 
are happily married, and although he says they will soon celebrate their 
seventh anniversary it is difficult to believe he speaks the truth. He looks 
not much older than when he played football with D.H.S. 

July 1921 
Lillian Montayne 
MOTION PICTURE 

Passing Thru 

"He is sailing at eleven," said the voice on the wire, "so you must see 
him at once, if at all." 

"Why is it always our lot," we rebelled, "to be assigned to interview 
stars who are just sailing for a holiday abroad, or just leaving for the 
Coast after a glorious fortnight of entertainment and shopping in New York. 



We must either be Pollyannaishly glad that they have an opportunity to go 
across, while in our heart we're consumed with fierce envy and not glad at 
all, or we must rejoice with them that they are departing for the Coast with 
fat, new contracts and enough gorgeous and expensive clothes to last them 
until they come again. One is quite as aggravating as the other. 

However, if we interviewed Douglas MacLean before eleven, it meant a 
rest from the office that morning, which was something. So we met him at the 
Biltmore, and after two minutes we were strongly FOR him, and firmly 
convinced that whatever he was getting, in any way at all, he had it coming 
to him. 

In the first place, he reminded us of two of our favorite actors: 

Douglas Fairbanks, and George M. Cohan. He has the exuberance and the 
willing smile of Fairbanks; the ready speech, humor and restlessness of 
Cohan. But his personality is his own. One can't imagine him as having 
affaires d'amour or jazzing his nights away. He is the embodiment of a 
popular young university man, a clean-cut athlete, a loyal friend, a devoted 
son, a husband who will be faithful thru the years--of strong character and 
fine achievement in any walk of life, whatsoever. 

Douglas MacLean is the son of a Methodist minister. His early life was 
a nomadic one: two years here, three years there, each one of the family 
being born in a different city. Douglas was educated at the Institute of 
Technology in Chicago, and was not only a fine student but well up in 
athletics. 

It goes without saying that it was a distinct shock to the MacLean 
family when Douglas decided upon a stage career. He cultivated a wonderful 
gift of speech in those days, he says, trying to convince his father that he 
could live just as clean and decent a life in the profession of acting as he 
could selling bonds, which he was then doing in Philadelphia . 

"All right, all right, Douglas," father would say, "you can TALK 
convincingly about it, but you'll have to show us." 

"And I did," he continued. "I was seven years on the stage before I 
went into pictures, and I have never done anything except clean plays--and 



never intend to. Father is actually proud of me now. Am sure he got more 
satisfaction out of my success in 'Twenty-Three and a Half Hours' Leave than 
anyone else did ! " 

Mr. MacLean had finished his picture, tentatively titled "Passin' Thru," 
and had come East on a vacation--the first in four years. It was a series of 
"passing thru," he said. They stopped in Philadelphia to see his parents and 
dozens of MacLean relatives, who treated him like royalty; then upstate New 
York to visit Mrs. MacLean's relatives; then New York and Washington. He had 
an appointment with President Harding, and told me with a boyish grin that he 
was the first movie actor the President had interviewed, and that he had a 
splendid time, even though there was a mistake in the date, which made him 
lose one of his precious days in New York, and kept him and Mrs. MacLean from 
meeting Doris May and showing her her first glimpse of New York as he had 
planned . 

"I can remember when I was a youngster," he said, "that mother, or my 
aunts, or sisters, were always making very elaborate plans about something 
and they always fell thru. It's a regular family trait. But that's just 
life. There wouldn't be half the zest in living if everything came out 
according to schedule." 

Don't imagine that Douglas MacLean was sitting quietly while we talked. 
Far from it. He was all over the place--f riends and acquaintances claimed a 
portion of his time--he was paged by an enterprising photographer who wanted 
to take pictures of him then and there. Suddenly he gave a joyful whoop and 
went bounding off in pursuit of a passing small feminine figure and came 
leading her triumphantly back. It was Doris May. She had come to tell him 
that she could not get to the boat to see them off, as she must work in a 
street scene in "Foolish Matrons." And there they were--as we had seen them 
together on the screen many times--Douglas MacLean and Doris May. 

It was quite evident that a warm, wholesome affection exists between 
these two, and it was very lovely to witness it. It entirely routs the 
perverted idea with which some beings are possessed that there cannot be a 
real, sincere friendship between two people of opposite sex. Mr. MacLean has 



been married several years to a woman adored and adoring. And Miss May is 
very much in love with and soon to marry Wallace McDonald--yet the 
comradeship between these two co-workers of other days is very real. 

"Don't wear yourself all out in New York, Doris," he said. "I never was 
so tired in my life. I have had social and business engagements--two or 
three a day. I have seen eighteen shows in less than two weeks. When I get 
on the boat I shall sit down and see if I remember the names of some of them, 
and what they were about." 

"How wonderful to be sailing for Europe," we said--and meant it. 

"I'm not," he grinned. "I'm sailing for California by way of New 
Orleans! We will be five whole days on the boat, and, thank Heaven, there 
will be no place to go and nothing to do but rest. How New Yorkers stand the 
life, and how they ever get any work done, is beyond me. 

"So I'll soon be on the 'Home Stretch,'" he said, "which, by the way, is 
the name of the next picture I'm to make. It's about horse racing, and 
intensely thrilling, I believe." 

Douglas MacLean is a born comedian, and clever enough to make the most 
of it. Those who have worked with him say that he has an almost uncanny 
sense of humor that enables him to take a scene and bring out bits of humor 
that no one else would have thought of. Not only that--he makes the whole 
cast see it and helps them to make the most of their roles. An ideal star! 

And while I was considering the fact that he had not said that he wanted 
to direct a great picture or play Hamlet, he gave a quick look at his watch. 
"The boat leaves for California in seventeen minutes," he said. "Hope I will 
have more time for you next time I'm passing thru." 


Public Appearances 


March 1922 
Douglas MacLean 
PHOTOPLAY 


Making public appearances is one of those things like eating drumsticks 



with a fork--in time you get used to it, but you never really like it. 

The object of public appearances, which are made in motion picture 
theaters of course, is to give everybody a brotherly interest in you and your 
welfare, so that they will henceforth mob the theaters at which your pictures 
appear, thereby greatly increasing the shekels in the Box Office. This 
doesn't increase your salary any, but it makes the exhibitors and the 
exchange men and the producers happy and it's very gratifying to make so many 
people happy. 

I have been publicly appearing for many weeks. I have held up the show 
in some hundreds of movie palaces. I have made three round trips across the 
continent in five months and I know every Pullman porter in America by his 
first name and his favorite dice point. 

I hope I am not going to hurt anybody's feelings, either private or 
civic, by disserting a bit about my experiences. It's as natural to write 
about your travels as it is to talk about your troubles. Everybody was very 
good and kind and patient with me and I enjoyed it all so much as far as they 
were concerned--it was myself I didn't enjoy. 

Inside my own studio I have to objection to registering anything from 
the emotions of the gallows to receiving custard pie amidnose. In the Dark 
Ages, before pictures, I have even endeavored so to disport myself upon the 
stage that nobody would thrown anything larger at me than an egg. But all 
this in the "persona dramatis." 

To stand up before hundreds of dear, good, kind, well-intentioned souls 
animated only by perfectly natural curiosity and the ordinary human 
skepticism and suspicion which declares that no man is perfect and wants to 
see its theory upheld; to make speeches to enterprising young business men 
who know more about what I am talking about than I do; to pass through Texas 
shaking hands with the entire Democratic party and wonder how long it'll be 
before they found out that I am a Republican and cast my first vote for 
Grant; to meet all those lovely, local peaches and realize that my stay in 
Utah must be so brief--indeed , there were moments when I wished I had taken 
my dear old grandmother's advice and earned an honest living. 



As I take my typewriter in my lap, I seem to hear in the distance the 
raucous and cynical voice of the train announcer singsonging our schedule-- 
"All aboard for Birmingham, Atlanta, Dallas, Austin, Beaumont, Houston, Forth 
Worth, San Antonio, El Paso, Kansas City, Hutchinson, Wichita, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Nashville, Ashville, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia and New York." 

My wife says I can say it in my sleep. Well, there are worse things a 
man can say. 

Of course when you are making a tour like that you encounter a lot of 
general phenomena. There were ten thousand people who wanted my autograph 
which I thought was very nice of them. I hope they won't show it to the 
children, because it might lead them astray. It's so much better in later 
life if people can read your handwriting. Not that it would have done me 
much good. My wife doesn't believe in a joint bank account. 

One hundred thousand people wanted autographed photographs. We didn't 
have to pay nearly as much excess baggage going back. 

And ten million wanted to know the best way to get into the movies. 

Some day a clever young criminal lawyer is going to invent a new insanity 
defense for murder and call it dementia movia picturibus. I did my best. 

Now everytime anybody comes to the studio I run and hide the way I used 
to in New York in the days when my only callers were bill collectors. I am 
afraid it is one of those nice, persevering mothers, with daughters who look 
exactly like Mary Pickford, who has come to keep my promise that if she ever 
came to California she must look me up and I'd see what I could do. 

I am not given to rash promises, but you have no idea how difficult it is to 
escape mothers with daughters who look like Mary Pickford without 
incriminating yourself. I live in daily dread that one will appear when my 
wife is around and confronting me with a deadly stare declaim, "Remember your 
promise to my daughter" and I shall look and act like the hero in a bedroom 
farce. 

Then next there were the banquets and the climate. I had always 
understood that Los Angeles had a monopoly on climate as a civic proposition. 



They even kid us about it back east. Well, let me tell you there isn't a 
city I visited where they can't sing you a cantatta about the climate. 

I can't understand why so many people move to Southern California. 

Often it would be at 104 when I got up to speak. Not but what 104 is a 
very nice heat if you like heat, and I do. But of course I'd be pitifully 
nervous because I am not used to making speeches and that would sometimes 
cause me to mop my brow. A fatal error. My audience generally decided I was 
trying to razz their climate. So I learned to begin my little piece 
something like this-- 

"I suppose," I'd say, smiling brightly, "I suppose you think I'm warm. 
But I'm not really. I'm merely a little nervous at appearing before this 
select and critical audience. Why, your climate here is perfect, wonderful, 
ideal. And as for heat, don't forget that I came through Yuma on my way 
east. Nothing would ever seem hot after Yuma. That may appear a broad 
statement, but it isn't. Why, in Yuma, we saw a dog chasing a cat down the 
street and they were both walking." 

Usually it went well. If it didn't we all got cooled off. 

One thing was very trying to my sensitive spirit. In every city the 
people were kind enough to welcome me at the station. Sometimes they even 
had out the band and a parade with automobiles with my name on and 
everything. Also my business manager, Bogart Rogers, had about as much 
delicacy as Barnum and Baileys in letting everybody know I was in town. As 
I'd walk along the street about every other person I passed would say, "There 
goes that MacLean now." Strange how the use of such a little word as "that" 
can make you jump. [2] 

Speaking of the heat, in Fort Worth the heat and I clashed for a brief 
round and I must admit that the heat came off best--that is, I actually came 
off but it was the heat that was responsible. We had been breakfasting at 
the hotel--a nice, southern breakfast. For myself, I like a regular 
breakfast--none of this tea and toast, coffee and fruit stuff in mine. I may 
be a movie actor, but I've got the labor point of view on breakfast. 

Thus I had been long over my meal. When I arose I heard a faint, sad 



sound--almost a sob--suggesting of the parting with something dear. It was. 

I had. Looking down, I discovered that I had left upon the chair the seat of 
my trousers. It was an old suit and t'was not the loss of the seat of my 
trousers so much as the manner of its loss that distressed me. I would 
gladly have parted with it under more auspicious circumstances. 

As it was, there was nothing left to do but wrap a newspaper about the 
middle portion of my anatomy, and dash from the dining room, my wife and Mr. 
Rogers forming a sort of rear guard, if I do say so. 

At Hutchinson, too, I was barely saved from disaster. 

They gave me a banquet at Hutchinson. It was the sort of banquet they 
probably thought I was used to, after seeing the kind we use in the movies. 
But I wasn't. The table was arranged in a giant horseshoe, beautifully 
decorated and arranged. My place was at the head. I was as solitary and 
conspicuous as a small boy's missing tooth. 

Beside me sat the mayor of Hutchinson. 

Have you ever eaten, dear readers, when you know that several hundred 
pairs of eyes were fixed on your Adam's apple? 

You try to smile and chew and the same time and probably resemble nothing 
so much as a hyena with a bone. 

It was also mighty tough on the mayor. He had never been a movie star 
and I had never been a mayor. We couldn't find a point of contact. Just 
then, in trying to reach for the bread, smile at a pretty lady down the table 
and swallow a large piece of steak. I upset the salt. I thought it was a 
faux pas. In reality it was an act of providence. The mayor understood me 
to have evinced an interest in salt. He began to talk. It seems that all 
the salt in the world comes from Hutchinson, Kansas. The mayor was one of 
the most interesting, entertaining , and well-informed men I've ever talked 
to. I forgot that I was supposed to be on exhibition and I had the time of 
my life. And so everybody else forgot it and we all had a good time. 

Young Rogers was a great help to me in one way. He's a bright boy and 
he used to be a captain in the British aviation. He moves fast, but his 
methods are effective. I must admit that there were times when I bid fair to 



destroy the reputation of myself, my art and what is more important, my 
director general, Thomas H. Ince. I'd peter out completely. My best 
behavior and my company manners and my personal-appearance-try-to-make- 
everybody-love-you line of action, would seem to desert me completely. 

When Rogers saw I was in trouble, saying the wrong things or not saying 
anything or agreeing to buy Central Park or the city hall, he'd canter up, 
pulling up his cuff as he came. He'd burst in upon us, holding out his wrist 
watch and cry, "Mr. MacLean, do you know what time it is?" I'd drag out my 
Ingersoll and we'd compare them and I'd say breathlessly, "No! It isn't! It 
can't be! Why, we've only got ten minutes. Good-by--you ' ll excuse us--only 
got ten minutes--" and we'd vanish still talking and I'd have a chance to get 
my breath and my wits and think up a couple of bright things to say. 

While we were in Washington, we climbed the Monument. Climbed up in the 
elevator and down on our legs. We wanted to walk down. We thought it would 
be good exercise. Of course, you may think we got a little scary going up in 
that elevator. It is a long way to go in an elevator, isn't it? You smile 
and whistle and remind yourself that thousands of people have done this same 
thing before and thousands more will do it again and that there aren't many 
corpses apparent. It's so safe. 

Still, we walked down. I was in bed for three days afterwards because I 
couldn't walk anywhere else. When I got up, I visited the Treasury and they 
let me hold $160,000,000 in cash in my hands. I had to go to bed again after 
that. We saw the Capitol with Chic Sale. He told us a lot of things about 
it we'd never heard. I don't expect anybody else ever had either. 

In passing I should like to mention one little incident that happened in 
Birmingham. A young man rang me at my hotel and said, "Mr. MacLean, this is 
Charles Lee Porter. You may have heard of me. I know you're very busy, but 
I thought you might be glad to spare me a few moments of your time. There 
are a number of things I'd like to talk with you about." 

Now a couple of things had happened on this trip that had made me wary 
and shy about claiming even a little quiet for myself. In Atlanta, Rogers 
went ahead to stir up a little popular sentiment. When he got to the hotel 



an unknown and rather casual sort of bird drifted up and in and absent-minded 
way inquired, "You Doug MacLean's press agent?" Rogers admitted he was 
something like that. "That so," said the bird, "When's Doug get in?" 

I presume I will be pardoned for mentioning that occasionally in every 
community one runs up against what are commonly termed nuts--also pests. We 
had been approached by every known variety, from the innocent old lady who 
wanted us to look up her cousin who lived in California to the smooth young 
man who wanted us to buy a diamond necklace. The movie is always fair game, 
you know. 

Consequently, in order that we might have the time and attention to give 
to the worthy and kind admirers who had done so much to make our trip a 
success, we had to discriminate. So Rogers said, "What'd you want to know 
for? May I have your name?" The man said, "Yep. My name's Yates. I'm a 
cousin o' his." 

I hadn't mentioned I had any cousins in Altanta. You know how careless 
you can be about relations. So Rogers gave him a very high grade stare and 
said, "Mr. MacLean is going to be very busy in Atlanta. Good-by." 

Then in Kansas City, a fellow called up on the phone so early in the 

morning I wasn't much more than a moron yet, and his voice sounded like a man 

in Asheville that wanted me to endorse some new kind of depilatory, so I told 
him I was Rogers and MacLean wouldn't be in for a couple of days. Then he 
said, "Well, this is Mr. X. I'm a friend of Mr. Ince's and Mr. Ince wired me 
to look MacLean up and take him around." I fainted. 

But, worse still, in ten minutes Rogers came dashing in and says, "I 

just met Mr. X. in the lobby and when I told him who I was he said 'What kind 

of a damn fool joke is this anyway?' and beat it." 

It took us two days to square that. 

Of course there were a few sad moments on that trip. One little old 
lady in Ashville came to the theater in a wheel chair. She'd been an invalid 
for years but she said she liked my pictures because they were always nice 
and clean and she wanted to see if I was a good, clean boy myself. I felt 
about as big as a fly on Babe Ruth's hand. 



I am whole-heartedly grateful for all the wonderful kindness shown to 
me. I never before thoroughly appreciated America, Americans, American 
hospitality and American humor. 

It can't be beat. 

February 9, 1922 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

"I am still clinging to my original theory of the crime--that the man 
with the cap whom my maid saw loitering in the alleyway the night of the 
murder slipped into Mr. Taylor's apartments when he escorted Mabel Normand to 
her motor and shot him immediately after he had returned to his suite and 
closed the door behind him." 

Such was the assertion today of pretty little Mrs. Douglas MacLean, wife 
of the famous screen star, and whose apartment in the court at 400 South 
Alvarado street diagonally faces that of the slain cinema director, William 
Desmond Taylor. 

According to Mrs. MacLean, in the three years Taylor had occupied the 
apartment at 404-B South Alvarado, he had only entertained a few times, 
living on the whole a quiet and secluded existence and visited only by his 
intimate circle of friends. 

"It seemed strange to see them moving Mr. Taylor's belongings today," 
said Mrs. MacLean. "He was certainly an ideal neighbor in every respect. 

Mr. MacLean and myself used to frequently see men visitors go to his 
apartments and now and again we would hear the familiar voice of some 
celebrated star chatting outside on his steps. 

"But he never gave any wild parties--indeed , he never gave any other 
kind, either, but seemed to enjoy best simple amusements. 

"It seems perfect plausible to me that the murderer could have slipped 
into Mr. Taylor's apartments during those few minutes when we all know he was 
escorting Miss Normand to her waiting motor car. Mr. MacLean and myself 
discovered that it would have been possible for the man whom my maid reported 



as loitering in the alleyway to have kept watch on Mr. Taylor's front doorway 
from where he was standing. 

"My maid declared that the man was unusually still and silent for a 
loiterer. I suppose that I undoubtedly saw the murderer as he left Mr. 
Taylor's apartments that night. But it was dark and I couldn't see his face 
at all. 

"According to my theory the man who killed Mr. Taylor was crouched back 
of the door, by the wall, and so was not discovered until after the door had 
been closed by Mr. Taylor. Then I believe that the man shot almost 
immediately. 

"Mr. MacLean and myself are certain that we heard the shot and Mr. 
Jessurun, the manager, who has the adjoining apartment, also heard the 
report. But you know how little attention one pays to such noises-- 
especially when they are not repeated. We supposed it was a motor car and 
let it go at that. 

"But I think that every one in any way affiliated with the motion 
picture industry is determined never to give up the trail until the slayer is 
apprehended. " 

February 12, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Douglas MacLean, of 406-B South Alvarado, told one of the most 
interesting stories of all. 

Mrs. MacLean was the one who saw the mystery man leaving the Taylor home 
just after the shot was fired. 

Fler description of the man has been given time and again, and both say 
that they have been bothered greatly by detectives and newspaper men, 
repeating over and over the same story. 

"Mrs. MacLean and I had just finished dinner," Mr. MacLean said. 

"The night being rather chilly, I had gone upstairs to the bathroom, to 
get a small electric stove we have there, and bring it downstairs. 

"I heard a report like a shot, but thought it merely an automobile 



backfiring . 

"Mrs. MacLean also heard it. She went to the door and glanced around. 
She saw the man on Taylor's porch. He was standing with the screen door in 
his hand, apparently looking about. He then turned back to the door as if 
speaking farewell, and after doing so left the porch, walking down the walk 
toward Alvarado street, [sic] No, he didn't run, nor did he seem hurried." 

Mrs. MacLean said she did not see the man's face. In fact, it's rather 
hard to distinguish anyone at that distance in the court, because of the 
peculiar lighting system. 

And Mr. MacLean, to demonstrate this fact to the detectives, went from 
his house to the porch of the Taylor home and posed in the same manner as the 
man whom his wife had seen. 

"Mrs. MacLean thought nothing of the incident," he concluded, "and we 
started playing dominoes together, doing so for some time, before retiring." 

October 1923 
PHOTOPLAY 

The preview nights at "The Writers" in Hollywood are becoming 
increasingly popular. Big new films are shown there for the first time to 
members of the club only. The recent showing of "Going Up," the new Douglas 
MacLean comedy, nearly brought down the roof. A very select and celebrated 
audience came to view it, including Mr. and Mrs. William de Mille, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Brabin (Theda Bara), Mabel Normand, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Sir 
Popham Young, Clara Beranger, Josephine Quirk, May Allison, Richard Dix, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Ray and a number of prominent writers. 

Theda Bara declared as she went out that "we don't think Mr. Chaplin 
ever made so funny a comedy," and William de Mille told his party during the 
film that he considered it the best comedy he had seen on the screen. 

Charles Brabin said: "I haven't laughed so much since the old Weber and 
Field days." 

So it looks as though Douglas would enliven the coming season with that 



rarest and most delightful of screen entertainments--a dramatic comedy. 

December 1923 
PHOTOPLAY 

Tennis has hit the motion picture colony with a bang. And Florence 
Vidor has just won the silver cup, first prize, in a tennis tournament held 
on Priscilla Dean's courts. 

The entrants for the ladies' singles in this tournament included 
Priscilla Dean, Enid Bennett, Katherine Bennett, May Allison, Florence Vidor 
and Mrs. Douglas MacLean. Among the men who made up the mixed doubles were 
Fred Niblo, Wheeler Oakman, Bob Ellis, Jack McDermot and Douglas MacLean. 

The mixed doubles were won by Florence Vidor and Wheeler Oakman, in a hard 
fought set against Priscilla Dean and Fred Niblo. 

January 1924 
PHOTOPLAY 

The football season in the West has done a lot of damage to working days 
for certain stars. Douglas MacLean, whose father is a retired Methodist 
minister and much interested in the welfare of the University of Southern 
California, has toured all over the country following the U.S.C. team on its 
playing schedule. He and Mrs. MacLean drove to Washington to see them play 
the University of Washington and then later came down to Palo Alto for the 
Stanford game, and then drove clear back to San Francisco a few weeks later 
for the California-Stanford classic. Doug is what he himself calls a 
"football nut." 

March 1924 
PHOTOPLAY 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Niblo entertained with an informal dancing party on 
New Year's Eve and later the guests went to the big house-warming given by 
Tom and Nell Ince. Among the crowd that gathered to see the New Year in at 
the new Ince home were Florence Vidor, Mrs. and Mrs. Douglas MacLean, Wheeler 



Oakman and Priscilla Dean, and Bob Ellis and May Ellison. 

April 1925 
PHOTOPLAY 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas MacLean have sailed for Honolulu to spend a few 
weeks of well-earned vacation. Doug has just completed his latest and best 
comedy, "Introduce Me," which caused an absolute riot when it was seen at The 
Writers at a preview the other evening. 

Doug made four pictures under this last contract, and this was the last 
one. When he started out to make these, he had a pretty hard time convincing 
anybody of just how good he was, and just why he ought to be a real star on 
his own. 

Now after the amazing success of his four pictures, "Going Up," "The 
Yankee Consul," Never Say Die," and "Introduce Me," the producers are coming 
to him. In those four pictures, MacLean has put himself up with Lloyd, 
Chaplin and Keaton as one of the great screen comedians. 


August 1925 
PHOTOPLAY 


(Letter to the Editor) 

A few days ago I saw Douglas MacLean in "Introduce Me" and it was one of 
the best pictures I ever saw. An enormous bouquet for Douglas MacLean's 
acting. If there were more clean, humorous pictures like "Introduce Me," I'd 
be glad. . . 

Charlotte Coleman, Bald Knob, W. Va. 


Getting Laughs Out of Sticks 


January 1926 
Herbert Howe 
PHOTOPLAY 


Come on and see the goof playing with sticks! 



Carpenters and electricians gathered in one wide grin to watch a youth 
solemnly laying sticks on the floor of a studio stage, stepping among them 
with silent murmurs as though muttering incantations . 

The goof was Douglas MacLean ... carpenters and electricians are so 
irreverent . 

As a comedian he certainly was funny to them--as funny as a Napoleon in 
a cuckoo hatch. 

"Nuts!" they murmured and walked away. 

Later one of them asked MacLean what he was doing, playing jack-straws? 

"Building a house," he muttered between solemn paces to the count of 
one, two, three. 

"Well, ain't that pretty," said the carpenter, regarding the assemblage 
of sticks that might have been the beginning of a bum bird's nest. "I got a 
kid at home that builds houses outa leaves on the lawn. I'll bring him over 
to play with you." 

Doug nodded and went on in a trace. 

He was laying out a set and visualizing the chuckles. 

Just another one of those cuckoo stars. 

When I happened into his studio study the other day he was hunched over 
an architect's drawing which he had made. 

"Crosses mark where bodies were found?" I presumed, studying the sketch. 

"No," said he, with the gayety of Hamlet. "They mark the laughs." 

"You mean you lay down laughs like linoleum?" 

"No," said he. "More like mosaic. Have to be accurate to the inch." 

"How spontaneous!" I dilated. 

He then proceeded to illumine my darkness by showing how you could miss 
a laugh by walking one step too far between the entrance and the center table 
where the merry maneuver was to be performed. 

I recalled a scene of "The Arab" where Novarro takes a coin from the 
hand of a beggar just after it had been placed there by a Christian gent. It 
was very funny before the camera. But on the screen it seemed to me that 
Novarro was about two steps too far behind the donor to get the maximum of 



the humor. 

"Timing," said Doug. "Laughs are like firecrackers . The fuss must be 
just the right length and they must be thrown just at the right time. You 
have to build sets to key with the action." 

"Simple as trigonometry or fourth dimension," I observed lightly. 

The foregoing preamble explains why Doug MacLean is a great actor. He's 
such a good architect. Or, rather, a builder, for he creates the whole 
structure with the aid of his men. 

MacLean works precisely like Harold Lloyd. Perhaps he follows his plans 
more closely. 

The ordinary procedure in a studio of efficiency is as follows: 

Producer pays fifty thousand dollars for a story. 

He gives it to Joe Ox, the scenario sausage grinder, and tells him to 
grind out a continuity in two weeks. 

In the middle of the first week he finds he needs Joe on another script, 
so the sausage is turned over to Lizzie Muts, who puts it through in three 
days, after her own ideas. 

Meanwhile the sets are being built. 

Lizzie turns the weiner over to the director, who says, "Fine," and 
proceeds to re-write it muttering "terrible!" 

He spends a week or so on his version of the hot dog. Ten to twelve 
weeks on shooting the picture. 

Doug, on the other hand, knows exactly what every ingredient is and 
where it goes before he starts his production. 

He reverses the practical scheme of the efficient studio by spending six 
weeks on the plans and four weeks on the shooting, thus economizing in the 
salaries of players who are not engaged until every phase of the picture has 
been visualized and plotted. 

He has that faculty which constitutes genius in the collaborative scheme 
of the motion picture--the ability to organize a staff and work it 
harmoniously as one man. That's the secret of great motion pictures. It's 
the secret few possess. 



MacLean is not an actor. He's a master builder. I mean that as a 
compliment. He works like an architect, a scientist, a man of sanity. 

Thought rather than action is his mode. His mind holds the image 
complete before he tries to perform it. Result: he is the greatest exponent 
of comedy-drama in the business. 

He differs from Lloyd and Chaplin in that he tells a serious story 
humorously. That is, he keeps within the realm of reality. He's the supreme 
farceur . 

In such independent young intellects is the hope of the motion picture. 

The harmony and enthusiasm of Doug MacLean's studio makes me want to 
delve into the picture industry. A wilder comment I cannot make, for most 
studios send me forth with a feeling of having escaped something worse than 
the lower regions. 

There is no pose to MacLean. He doesn't theorize of life and women and 
art. He talks his own stuff, and talks it so much more intelligently than 

the "commercial" producer and the "genius" star that you don't care a hoot 

for his ideas on other subjects. 

Herein you behold the plausible harmony of art and commerce. It is 
plausible, though it doesn't seem so until you meet with a man of applied 
mentality who is equipped for the medium in which he works. 

The Jew is considered the finest business man in the world. 

But here is an instance where I think a Scotchman has him licked. 

August 1926 
PHOTOPLAY 

Douglas MacLean has been elected president of the Masquers Club, which 

is a very exclusive Hollywood organization made up of actors, writers and 

directors of unusual talent and ability. It has been called the "Lambs of 
Hollywood" and is noted for its clever entertainments. Doug follows Robert 
Edeson into the president's chair. 


November 1926 



PHOTOPLAY 


[from an interview with Douglas MacLean] . . . "Make your audience feel 
superior to you," continued Doug, dropping the famous grin for a moment as he 
purled forth priceless words of picture wisdom, "but don't let them get 
derisive. Make them feel a bit superior to the characters in the story, but 
don't let them feel superior to the picture. Don't let them know it is a 
picture. Make it a bit of human drama--or humor--that is going on before 
their eyes... I don't try to make my pictures comic. I try to make them 
entertaining . " 


January 1929 
PHOTOPLAY 


Photoplay Reviews the Film Year 

...The comedians have had a tough year. Charlie Chaplin and Harold 
Lloyd maintain their preeminence, but such comic figures as Buster Keaton, 
Harry Langdon and Doug MacLean have passed into eclipse... 


Wallace Smith: February 27, 1922 


The following is another of Wallace Smith's sensationalizing dispatches on 
the Taylor case. 


February 27, 1922 


Wallace Smith 
CHICAGO AMERICAN 


Somewhere in the tangle of telephone and telegraph wires traveling up 
the coast between Los Angeles and San Francisco may be the echo of a frantic 
woman's voice -- and the solution of the mystery in the murder of William 
Desmond Taylor. 

For that voice, and in a desperate hope that they have hit the right 




trail at last, detectives hunted today after it became known that the woman 
Taylor loved, the last woman he held in his arms and kissed before he was 
killed, not only telephoned on the night of the murder, but had sent three 
telegrams imploring help. 

The detectives directed their search for a mysterious "Mrs. Walker," to 
whom both the long distance call and the telegrams were addressed. Two of 
them, especially assigned by District Attorney Woolwine, picked up the trail 
in San Francisco. 

It was to be remarked that a private detective, employed by friends of 
the woman involved, also had interested himself in the hunt for "Mrs. 

Walker." 

It had been rumored that this detective had been hired not so much to 
uncover evidence, as to cover it up and obscure every trail that might lead 
to the woman. 

Were it not for apparent leniency shown by some officials in Los Angeles 
the private detective would be rather busily engaged covering trails inasmuch 
as every one so far found has headed directly for the door of the woman. [3] 

With the report of the telegrams, as well as the telephone call, it was 
stated that the woman would be called upon for some sort of an explanation. 
Already several discrepancies have been discovered in the story she told at 
the first secret and "polite interview" which passed for an investigation. 

In that story she said that she had spent a quiet evening at home, 
reading. She had expected a telephone call from Taylor, she admitted, but 
when it did not come she did not bother especially. She retired at 9 o'clock 
according to that story. 

Yet at this very time, according to detectives, she was frantically 
telephoning "Mrs. Walker" at a San Francisco hotel. 

"I'm in trouble," she cried over the wire. "I need help." 

The same evening and while she was waiting for the long distance 
connection to be made, she is said to have sent the first telegram. It, too, 
was an appeal for assistance. 

The second telegram was sent the morning Taylor's body was found, but 



before news of the tragic discovery had been made public. The third followed 
within two hours, according to the investigators . 

The detectives, of course, reckoned that the telegram and the telephone 
call must have had their inspiration in the shooting of Taylor. They are 
taken to indicate that the woman knew of the killing before accounts of the 
tragedy were published in the newspapers here. 

It was a secret at the office of Undersheriff Eugene Biscailuz that the 
woman has been under suspicion from the beginning, if not as the murderess, 
then at least as one who could clear away every shred of the mystery and name 
the slayer. 

There is a feeling that she is concealing her information because if the 
facts of her relationship with Taylor and her dealings with the dope peddlers 
were made public, here life as an actress would be snuffed out overnight. 

Her connection with the drug ring, and the fact that she was among a 
score known to have been blackmailed by three narcotic pirates, has been 
notorious. In regard to this, too, the detectives claim she lied when she 
was submitted to the "polite interview." 

She swore that she had never even touched drugs. As she was making this 
vow operatives learned that eight weeks before she had received a wholesale 
consignment of heroin. 

The real identity of the shadowy "Mrs. Walker" was a mystery. It was 
known, the San Francisco authorities are reported to have said, that "Mrs. 
Walker" had been stopping at one of the leading hotels of that city. It was 
to this hotel that the long-distance call from the Los Angeles woman was 
traced. 

The very next day or the day following, the mysterious "Mrs. Walker" 
disappeared from the hotel. The early search failed to reveal where she had 
gone. 

Another alluring and mocking clue in the spectacular slaying was the 
finding of a reddish hued amber hairpin in the bedroom of Taylor's home. Its 
familiar curve seemed to twist itself into a taunting question mark. Surely 
the owner of that hairpin could throw some light into the mysterious shade. 



Perhaps the owner itself was involved in the motive of jealousy which some of 
the investigators still see behind the crime. 

The trail of the dope peddlers still twined through the jungle of the 
theories and speculation. From one of their number, locked up in the county 
jail, one of the sheriff's men secured information confirming the report that 
Taylor was killed because he had thrashed a dope peddler. 

"Taylor was crazy about this woman," said the jailed drug runner. "She 
stood for him, although I don't think she was especially crazy about him. 

"She thought enough of him, though, to lie to him when he heard a report 
that she was going against the dope. She started out using nothing but 
morphine, but now she'll go against anything she can get. Fleroin is one of 
the things she has picked up a liking for. 

"Well, she told Taylor that she had been against the dope but that she 
had taken the cure and was off the stuff. We all laughed because we knew she 
was getting it regular. 

"Then one night Taylor called at her house. Fie got there just as this 
dope peddler was delivering a consignment of the stuff. Taylor grabbed the 
dope and the peddler, too. Fie gave him a terrible beating and threw him down 
the stairs. 

"Of course, the story got around. We all kidded this peddler plenty. 

Fie didn't get real sore, though, until a couple of dames started to ride him 
and ask him if he was going to let this fellow get away with that stuff and 
take his character away from him like that. She was worth about $2,000 a 
month to the kid. 

"These women got his goat right because he was stuck on one of them. 

They were sisters. And a fine pair of highbinders they are, too. They're 
the two that left Los Angeles for Bakersfield and points north right after 
the killing. 

"And take it from me, when you get them or get this fellow you'll be 
able to find out who killed Taylor." 

At the Altadena home of Mabel Normand it was stated that the actress, 
who suffered a severe relapse last week, was recovering slowly from a severe 



attack of pneumonia and the shock she suffered at Taylor's death. At the 
Mack Sennett studios it was reported that she expected to return there before 
the end of the week for the completion of the picture, "Susanna," which was 
interrupted in production by the tragedy. 

NOTES: 

[1] Some portions of the official statements made by the MacLeans to the 
District Attorney regarding the Taylor murder can be found in KING OF COMEDY. 
Faith MacLean's most detailed statement to reporters can be found in WILLIAM 
DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER. 

[2] Bogart Rogers, the business manager of Douglas MacLean, was Adela Rogers 
St. John's brother. 

[3] Again, Smith is referring to Mabel Normand. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel f i re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http ://www. uno. edu/~drif/arbuckle/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 

WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER (Scarecrow Press, 1991) 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

Mini-Review: THE CHRONICLE OF THE CINEMA is a mammoth volume which obviously 
took a great deal of effort to prepare, but its paragraph on the Taylor case 
is laughably error-filled. If all other articles in the book were as shabbily 
researched, the volume would be worthless. It's too bad that the book will 
probably be used as a major reference work, and thus will do a great deal to 
perpetuate some foolish old myths of the Taylor case. 


Interviews with Mary Miles Minter: The Taylor Years 







From the time he first directed her in 1919 until his murder in 1922, 
William Desmond Taylor was the primary object of Mary Miles Minter's romantic 
affection, although she never discussed her love for him in the many 
interviews she gave prior to his death. The following interviews provide 
interesting glimpses of Mary Miles Minter, her relationship with her family, 
her caged-bird existence, and her thoughts on various subjects. Fler love for 
Taylor is an unspoken undercurrent running throughout. 

October 14, 1919 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Mary Miles Minter Must Not Think of Sweethearts, New Pact Reads 

Mary Miles Minter must not think of sweethearts and marriage during the 
next few years. She has signed a contract to that effect. She must think 
only of her art, must not make public appearances and must not entertain 
extensively in her home. 

These are the announcements made by the little star upon her arrival in 
Los Angeles to begin production on her new pictures for the Realart Pictures 
corporation, of which Adolph Zukor, well known film magnate, is the 
president. 

"But there is little danger that I will think seriously of sweethearts 
and marriage," Miss Minter said today as she began preparations to start 
"shooting" at the Morosco studios. "I am not yet 18 years old--so why worry 
about sweethearts? As to marriage--well , for the time being I am wedded to 
my art . " 

Miss Minter was accompanied to Los Angeles by her mother, Mrs. Shelby, 
and her director, William Desmond Taylor. 



October 22, 1919 
Henry Dougherty 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

[from an interview with Mary Miles Minter]...I went over to the 
Alexandria hotel yesterday afternoon and talked with Miss Minter, and here's 
how she feels about it: 

"To me it all seems just like a beautiful dream come true. 

"For more than five years I have worked and played and planned--and 
sometimes cried--for the day when I could put my ideals on the screen. 

"My contract with Realart makes this possible. I am to make 20 
pictures. I want to remain in the background, but from the shadows I will 
tell Mary Miles Minter what to do. I do not want to be known as a fluffy- 
ruffles girl, or a doll face or anything of that kind. I want to work and 
to study and read life and know life, and to mirror that life on the screen 
so that it will not only entertain, but will suggest a lesson, or cause some 
one else to think of things that are wholesome and human and worth-while." 

Miss Minter is a girl of moods. She admits it. She also believes in 
the all-absorbing topic of love, but declares that the deepest affection 
that has ever entered her heart is for her mother and her art. She likes 
flowers--and certainly many of her friends know it--for her suite at the 
Alexandria is a bower of roses. 

"I do not like to be pointed out on the street," she said. "I prefer 
to go my way, unmolested, like other American girls. There is nothing I 
like better in life than to sit in a big, cosy room with a glowing fire and 
a wonderful book to read and to listen to the victrola. Funny sort of life, 
isn't it? Well, I like it, anyhow." 

Miss Minter today started production at the Morosco studios on "Judy of 
Rogue ' s Harbor . " . . . 

November 9, 1919 
Grace Kingsley 



LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Just offhand, I should describe Mary as a sort of super-subdeb , if you 
know what I mean; a wonderfully interesting young lady who shows a curious 
combination on the one hand of quick wit, good sense, brilliant powers of 
observation, an impressive and really keen interest in all deep questions of 
the day, a faculty of going right to the heart of a subject, and on the 
other hand, a love of life and humanity and a girlish naivete that are 
thoroughly delightful and disarming. 

I got my first really illuminating glimpse of Mary in her dressing room 
at the Morosco studio the other day, with her flaxen hair and her deep blue 
eyes that sparkle and dance at some bit of humor of her own or yours, making 
a ravishingly lovely picture against the white-and-blue taffeta draperies. 

Most pretty girls of Mary's age and profession cultivate a sort of 
suave and hypnotic charm. Mary doesn't. She's as direct and sincere and 
straight-f rom-the-shoulder as a geometrical proposition. And so lovely, let 
me add, that she can get away with it. 

Lunch was about to be sent in. 

"You are now going to see," laughed Mary, "one whom you may have heard 
spoken of as alabaster and soft-scented snow fallen to the level of eating 
wieners! I always have miles of them when mother isn't around! Now that 
sounds like something I ought to say, doesn't it? But, oh, if I told you a 
lot of things I think about, the world simply wouldn't believe me! So 
what's the use?" she exclaimed, with the air of a misunderstood princess. 

"As what?" I asked. 

"Well, things about the economic unrest and subjects like that." She 
was very serious. And I'm not going to tell you her views, because maybe 
you wouldn't agree with her, and next time you saw her on the screen, you'd 
say, "Oh, that girl believes so and so!" 

There's another subject she's much interested in and that's the wave of 
spiritualism which is sweeping over the country. 

"But spiritualism is for the chosen few," remarked Mary sagely. Then 
she smiled that roguish smile of hers, "but we all think we're the chosen 



few, don't we?" 

"Are you Irish?" I asked suddenly. 

"Just enough Irish to make me love 'em and want to spank 'em good!" 
retorted Mary. "Seems to me people like to dig up every drop of every other 
kind of blood except American that they have. Of course 'digging up drops 
of blood' is a mixed metaphor, isn't it. Really I'm American through and 
through. But I remember dimly my father, who was part Irish. He had big 
blue eyes and black wavy hair and I always remember him smiling at me." 

All her short life of seventeen years, Mary has been a sort of 
hermitress and she is more so now than ever. 

"I'd give anything to know a lot of girls of my own age and do the 
things they do," she said. "Do you know I never learned to play hop-scotch 
until I was twelve years old? When I had a little vacation from my work in 
New York, and the children taught me out on the sidewalk. I never really 
did learn how to play. I was always working," Mary sighed. 

"I'm just caught in the golden web of fate," she went on pensively. 

Now doesn't that sound subdebby? 

I asked her if she minded if I asked her something and she said no. So 
I asked her if she had had any love affairs. 

"Oh," she said quite frankly, "a lot of childish affairs, nothing 
deep--yet. But she said it in a tone of conviction, as if she felt a really 
deep case setting in with unusual severity. 

"But if ever I have a big love affair ending unhappily, of course, I 
shall feel awful if I don't die of a broken heart. It would seem indelicate 
not to, now wouldn't it?" 

Speaking of love one goes naturally onto the subject of homes. Miss 
Minter and her mother have taken the Helen Matthewson residence in Fremont 
Place, and are to move into it before Thanksgiving. 

"What are you looking forward to most in your new home?" I asked. 

"Well," said Miss Minter, "Of course I'm looking forward to the big 
library and to trying to make up my mind about some deep questions, but next 
to that I'm looking forward to my big four-post bedstead, with the blue 



canopy over the top and steps leading up to it, into which I shall sink 
every night about 9:30 o'clock after a hard day's work." 

"Are you going to have any pets?" 

"Well, dogs always get killed, and I don't care for monkeys or lizards 
or toads, so I think I'll have birds. No, not an aviary. I'll just let 'em 
sit around wherever they want to." 

"Do you like talking birds?" 

"Well, it depends on what they talk about!" 

Asked concerning her future and success, Miss Minter answered, making a 
very neat little epigram, I thought: "Well, nobody ought to think of 
himself as reaching the pinnacle of success alone, because if he does that, 
he'll meet himself coming back. 

"It just can't be done," she went on: "you've got to think of your 
success as carrying people along with you, helping wherever you can, and 
always trying to inspire." 

Miss Minter is thoroughly democratic and loves studying people. That 
she comes into contact with few makes her interest all the keener. "And I 
just love people," she said, "especially"--and this is very sub-debby, 
indeed, isn't it?--"the people who are doing the great work of the world in 
the background." 

The other day there was a little Mexican youngster, the child of one of 
the studio workers, on the set where Miss Minter was working. The child had 
been placed for safekeeping in an old wheelbarrow. He simply wouldn't 
smile, because his dad couldn't leave his work to move him about, so Miss 
Minter picked up the wheelbarrow and pushed it, with the result the baby 
soon was crowing delightfully. 

"And I read somewhere you have found a home for stray dogs and cats?" 

I asked. Miss Minter talked reluctantly about that, but finally admitted 
she had endowed one in the East and that she was going to establish such a 
home out here as soon as she is settled. Right now she's nursing a wounded 
wildcat that was used in "Judy of Rogue's Harbor." 

But she loves helping people, and here's one I heard from somebody 



else, which she will be surprised to read about here. There was a returned 
soldier whom she knew, who is now suffering from tuberculosis. He asked her 
help, with the result she has found a comfortable home for him, and he is on 
the way to recovery. 

"I love revealing people to themselves," said the star, her blue eyes 
sparking with enthusiasm, "and showing them how to help themselves. I had a 
maid once who was very stupid, but I saw it was just because she had never 
had sufficient responsibility thrust upon her. So I made her attend to all 
my small business affairs and look after the children about the studio. 

Also I got her to reading. She was soon studying at night, and now she's in 
college. Oh, it was a pleasure to do that." 

Miss Minter expresses herself as very happy in her new surroundings, 
with William D. Taylor, her director, just the most wonderful director in 
the world. 

"Do you know what he did when he came back from war, which service, by 
the way, her performed entirely voluntarily.? Well, though he had no 
contract with Lasky, and though he was offered by another company just three 
times what he had been getting with Lasky, he returned to the firm because 
he had said he would! That's what I call being a fine gentleman." 

Miss Minter is always very enthusiastic and warm in her friendships. 

For instance, Mrs. Charlotte Whitney, her secretary, is expecting the 
arrival of the stork almost any day now, and Miss Minter has been preparing 
all sorts of wonderful things for the new baby. 

"We'll have a perfectly wonderful Christmas in the new house," said 
Miss Minter, "for my grandmother, Charlotte Shelby, you know, is coming out 
from New York, and then there will Charlotte Whitney and her baby, and oh, 
how wonderful it is to welcome a little soul into this world of life, of 
sorrow and joy, of weeping over algebra lessons and laughing over having a 
new automobile or other bauble!" 

Which last does sound delightfully sub-debby, now, doesn't it? 

You fall to speculating, naturally, talking to Mary Miles Minter, of 
what Miss Mary would be in other walks of life; and you decide she's the 



sort of person, who, if she were a society girl, would lead all the charity 
activities, have all the beaus, be the best dancer, and yet would also read 
Browning, the Literary Digest and the front page of the internal news. 

In short, Mary Miles Minter is a wonderful little all- 'round girl. 

November 11, 1919 
Ray Frohman 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

. . .Millions of picturegoers know, like and admire the Mary Miles Minter 
of the screen as a sweet, pretty little girl with an abundance of blonde 
curls, a picture actress slightly bigger than a faint recollection, a little 
queen with delicate features and "endearing young charms." 

Few know the intense, level-headed, appreciative , ambitious REAL-reel- 
star-to-be it was my privilege to question as to her past, present and 
future. 

Not even other picture stars know her, for she has been dubbed, she 
tells me, "the hermit girl of the screen," and says she "doesn't know them." 

It was in Mary's own limousine, with her chauffeur-with-a-life- job, 

Jack Filtzer, on the bridge, that I was whirled to meet the young Realart 
star "on location." 

En route I enjoyed the delightful company of her young mother, Mrs. 
Charlotte Shelby, who has hair like Mary's, only a trifling shade darker. 

I was also in the clutches of Harry L. ("Buck") Massie, her special 
publicity director, a reformed circus advance agent, as earnest as Mary. 

J 'approche. 

'Tis on the Lasky ranch, the "old Universal ranch," amid woodsy 
country, with muddy roads, saplings, a young brook, Los Angeles sunshine, 
faery hills in the background, "'n' ev'rything." 

We pass a big circle of men, looking like a bunch of gypsies gathered 
about their campfire. They are "the Bosheviki" in Mary's current picture. 

With the bright sunshine playing in its rival, her hair, Mary Miles 



Minter is in action in "exteriors," under the artistic direction of a keen- 
looking gentleman of distinguished appearance, William Desmond Taylor. And 
that stringy-haired girl with watery blue eyes whom Mary is clutching is 
breezy Fritzie Ridgeway, playing "a character without a character." 

In a lull between "close-ups," Mary Miles Minter greets me with a shy 
little smile. 

A pretty maid with blue eyes, features of static beauty, and a quiet 
composure of countenance betokening that she has lived much during her 
seventeen and a half years--that ' s Mary. A refined looking little LADY, 
whose subdued tone of voice, reserve, and cultured manner makes it no news 
at all when she tells me she was born in the South. 

She looks like your--anybody ' s--"best girl." 

She is wearing a little old fashioned frock of violet that, with fluffy 
lace at the collar and sleeves, above the elbow, and fluffy ruffles at the 
southern exposure. 

I note that she is kind and democratic toward her servants--a sign of 
true gentility. 

And she talks quietly, with restraint. 

In a detached way she bestows blame and praise, where either seems due, 
upon her spoken stage achievements. 

Depreciatingly she mentions her past screen accomplishments. 

Ecstatically she gushes about the "nest of darlings" she is now in, 
"from Adolph Zukor," who thought of Mary and then conceived Realart, "down 
to 'Daddy' Byce," pooh-bah of the studio. 

And oh-so-seriously , she discourses upon the big things of life which 
she holds dear: Domestic ideals which are real to her, freedom from 
commercialism and her dawning future--what "Buck" Massie would call "the 
ripening of her matured artistry," but what Mary calls "giving the public my 
best, now that I have served my apprenticeship; for the public has given me 
its best." 

Fler name in private life is Juliet Shelby, but she said; 

"All my family believe that I AM Mary Mary Miles Minter. It was the 



real name of my first cousin, who died as a child. We were about the same 
age, and I looked, acted and talked the way she did, and had the same likes 
and dislikes. 

"When did I get my first 'job' on the stage? It wasn't a 'job.' It 
was an accident. It was when I was not quite five, with the late Nat 
Goodwin on the original production of 'Cameo Kirby.' It was a dismal 
failure, which Dustin Farnum later played with great success. Maude Fealy 
was in the company. 

"I was a tiny little girl, 'Toinette, I remember my first line." 

There was joy in Mary's voice as she chanted this: 

"'Sister Adele, Sister Adele, catch me--I'm turning!' 

"I rushed gleefully downstairs crying that, and they caught me, and I 
enjoyed it. 

"I was born in Shreveport, La. My mother was a southern girl, tied 
down by the bonds of the South: 'You can't do this' and 'You can't do 
that.' She longed with all her soul to go on the stage, but she had two 
babies, Margaret and me. 

"Mother really did understudy Billie Burke in 'Love Watches' in New 
York at the Lyceum theater in 1906, and played the part of the sister in it. 
She looked like Billie. While mother was on the stage I sat on the table 
one night in that wonderful green room. 

"Charles Frohman walked in. 

"'Flello child,' he said. 'Whose child are you?' 

"'My mothers,' I replied, faintly annoyed at being called 'child.' No 
one had ever called me that, and I was four and a half. 

"'Who is your mother?' 

'"Tarlotte." 

"My mother, Charlotte Shelby--he thought she was 18, and didn't know 
she had any children--walked in from the stage. 

"'When are you going to put these children on the stage?' he asked. 

"'Stage? My children on the stage? Fleaven forbid!' mother replied. 

'My children must be educated and reared as I was.' 



"Children were being engaged then at Wallack's theater for 'Cameo 
Kirby.' Not announcing it to mother, my grandmother determined to take 
Margaret, all dressed up in a big blue serge, all fluffy ruffles, down 
there. But when she came out of the house I was playing in the street. 

I was 'filthy dirty!' Yet I insisted and so there was nothing to do but 
take me along. 

"There were millions, simply millions of kids in a great room--with 
toes out, sashes, bows and things, their mammas poking them to sit up 
straight. 

"Grandmother found a chair in a corner, took Margaret on her lap and 
told me to crouch down in the corner and not show myself. I was a 
'disgrace, ' 'a pig. ' 

"My dress was filthy, and I still had my ball. All the kids had 
'snipped' at me when I came in. 

"There was a beautiful little girl there who looked like a French doll. 
I thought she WAS a French doll. I begged grandmother to let me go kiss 
her . 

"Fler mother looked at me and said: 

"'Oh, those little waifs--how do they let them in? AND IT WANTS TO 
TOUCH MY DAUGHTER!" 

"Arnold Daly, who was playing there in 'The Irishman,' came in, made up 
as 'The Irishman ' --big red nose--green eyes. I gazed at him fascinated. 

All the kids curtseyed, their mammas telling them, 'Now look at the 
gentleman, dearie--be nice.' 

"'0-oh, Grandma, look at his funny nose!' I screamed, sitting on my 
haunches hidden behind that chair in the corner. 

"'Come here, little one--I'd like to talk to you,' said Mr. Daly. 

"Grandmother , mortified, almost wept. 

"Proudly I stepped forth, and looked him up and down, from his funny 
feet to his funny head. 

"'Come this way, little girl,' he said. 


Grandmother was in agony. 



"'May I play with these?' I asked, looking at his make-up table from a 
high chair in his dressing room. I didn't know what grease paint was, but I 
was fond of color. I smeared paint over my hands and face. 

"'What do you like to play?' he asked me. 

"'Hide and Go Seek, Pussy in a Corner, Ring Around the Rosey. ' 

"'What have you DONE, played on the stage?' he asked, annoyed. 

"'The child seems intelligent, but she can't bell me what she's 
played,' he told Grandmother. 'She answers "Pussy in a Corner".' 

"'My child on the stage?' gasped grandmother. 'Oh no--Margaret is 
talented--not Juliet.' 

"'Why not?' asked Mr. Daly. 'She's ENGAGED.' 

"It was a pure freak. The family did not intend it. Mother didn't 
know it until a week before I played. She was horrified. 

"Salary? Fifty dollars a week, and in two months it was $55! I still 
have the first $50 bill I earned. 

"I never realized I was acting--it never occurred to me to play a part. 

"From then on I was on the stage, winter and summer--except for a 'lay- 
off' of one or two months at the outside. 

"I have never sought a contract. 

"Except for playing with Robert Hilliard in 'A Fool There Was' until my 
own engagement started, I originated all the parts I played during my 10 
years on the stage. 

"Between the ages of 5 and 14 I played with every star of importance on 
the American stage except John Drew, including Mrs. Fiske, Leo Ditrichstein , 
Maude Adams, Ethel Barrymore, Bertha Kalich and Ellen Terry, who came over 
one season. 

"My next engagement was at $85 a week with Madame Kalich in 'What It 
Means to a Woman.' 

"In 1910-11 with Dustin and William Farnum, I played the title part in 
'The Littlest Rebel,' first in vaudeville, then on the stage. We opened in 
Chicago--when I was 8, but was supposed to be 16, according to the law. I 
received $100 a week." 



She played "The Littlest Rebel" for four years. 

Her last stage appearance was in a child part in 1914-15, in an all- 
star production, at the Forty-eighth Street theater, New York, of "The Woman 
of Today," with Rita Jolivet, Frank Mills, Alice John and Joseph Kilgore-- 
"another triumphant failure." 

Her first picture appearance, with Mary playing her last child part in 
pictures came almost accidentally , despite her mother's demurring. 

Gustave Frohman wanted a child to play the fairy in "The Fairy and the 
Waif," the first production of the Frohman Amusement Co. --with Director 
George Irving, all the ex-legitimate actors, producer, and even cameraman 
absolutely green! 

Daniel Frohman, friend and advisor of Mary, brought Gustave and his 
wife to tea at her house. 

"I wanted to get into a studio and see it," says Mary. "I thought the 
actors got behind the screen to act! When Gustave Frohman took me to a 
studio, I was fascinated! 

"'I've got to play the picture--I want to--I love it!' I cried. 

"I was THE child actress of the day, got the largest salary, played the 
biggest parts, had things my own way. Percy Helton, THE boy actor of the 
time, who played original parts with David Warfield and other Belasco stars, 
was 'the waif. ' 

"How did it go? It's still going! Percy saw it in France, where he 
was decorated by Gen. Pershing! 

"It was a fine story, was produced beautifully and the director had a 
spark of genius. I was the only bad thing--I don't see why I didn't ruin 
it!" 

From $150 a week, her first picture salary, Miss Minter advanced until 
now, she says, she is to receive $1,500,000 and a percentage for making her 
present series of 20 pictures "on her own" for Realart, in from two and a 
half to three and a half years. The first is "Anne of Green Gables," the 
second "Judy of Rogues' Harbor." 

"I haven't made any big pictures--! don't consider that I've made ANY 



pictures!" declaims Mary, earnestly. "All my long stage engagements were in 
heavy dramatic plays with renowned, artistic stars. THEY have GIVEN 
something, PRODUCED something! I don't consider that my playing in a few 
pictures makes ME a star!" 

So, public, since you should "hitch your wagon to the star," why not to 
this wonderfully earnest one, who says that she regards it as her "sacred 
trust to give the public my very best"? 

December 16, 1919 
Henry Dougherty 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

[from an interview with Mary Miles Minter] . . . She realizes the 
tremendous future that is being planned for her--but she is not alarmed 
about it. She knows that within the next three years more than $1,300,000 
will be paid to her by the Realart corporation. But that does not keep her 
from dreaming her girlish dreams, from reading her favorite books and from 
curling up in a comfortable chair in front of a big log fire in her 
magnificent home on Fremont place. 

It is not true that her contract forbids her from becoming engaged to 
be married before it expires, but she avows that her art is her only love, 
and that if she should receive any love letters within the next three years 
she will not read them. I considered this one of the biggest features of my 
"scoop." Imagine a young girl refusing to read love letters! 

"Why, I would just love for somebody to write me the loveliest love 
letter--but I would not read it. So there!" she said. 

And she is very sincere in this. Discussing further she said: 

"I want to make pictures that will leave wholesome memories on my 
audiences. I want my plays to mirror real life and to tell little stories 
that will bring happiness to all who see them. 

"I want this happiness to be blended with tears, for happiness that has 
a grain of sadness in it is the happiness that comes from the heart and 



returns to the heart."... 

Having seen Miss Minter in her home and having talked with her as the 
log fire threw weird shadows about the room, her mood was reminiscent of 
days gone by and a sudden realization of "dreams come true." 

"I do not want to dominate my pictures," she said. "I want them to be 
stories that will make people better after having seen them mirrored on the 
screen, and I want my part to be only a part in those filmplays. 

"Whether I ever attain that popularity which some think I will attain, 
is for the future to decide. Be that as it may, I shall never lose my love 
for my home and my mother--and more than that I cannot say."... 




The Lonely Princess 


June 1920 
Frances Denton 
PHOTOPLAY 


...Mary Miles Minter had been working hard. She probably works harder 
than any young girl of her age in the world. She is, perhaps, one of the 
most envied children in this or any other country. And she is the 
loneliest. 

I saw her one day--one miserable day. It was the middle of the week, 
and Mary, just returned from a tedious location trip, had been working for 
three nights to catch up on interiors. I had, I was told, arrived at the 
wrong moment; Mary was busy on the floor, and Mary's mother and grandmother 
were away. Mary was all alone. So I watched her work a while. 

I think Mary is much more than the ingenue many people think she is. 
Her life has always been mapped out for her; the sunny-haired child has 
always taken dictation. And she has managed, somehow, to keep within 
herself a separate shell, which holds her own little individuality, her 
distinct personality--a personality few know about, a whimsicality few 
suspect, a depth which would surprise you. Mary Miles Minter is subtle. 



...She had a white house on upper Fifth Avenue while she was working in 
New York. She had attendants, personal and domestic, galore. She had a 
million-dollar contract, which brought her the blue car, and the jewels, and 
the dresses. Yet, none of these were really hers. Her mother signed her 
contract, and holds it. Her mother draws her salary. She has no car of her 
own . 

...If you would take an inventory, she would find how few people in the 
profession , --pictures--know her. They have heard about her; she is a 
subject for speculation. Prejudiced against her beforehand, the young women 
of that somewhat exclusive "younger set" of the film world pass her up. 

Mary is super-sensitive. She would never set out to win anyone's regard if 
she thought that they mightn't like her. She does not share the activities 
and the gayeties of the Hollywood colony; she keeps to herself and earns the 
reputation, only half- just, of being "particular" and "a little snob." She 
isn't. But she knows they say that, and the knowledge hurts her. 

Within her is the spark that means success. She could be happier 
perhaps in some other profession. It is quite within the realm of 
possibility that she might marry before she is thirty, and settle down to 
raise babies. She loves babies. She was intensely interested in making 
baby-clothes for her namesake, Juliet Whitney, wee daughter of her 
secretary, Mrs. Charlotte Whitney. Mary is a domestic little soul; she 
actually loves to sew and does make very nice things--for other girls' 
babies . 

...The world in general, particularly the professional world, 
unconsciously cherishes resentment against Mary Miles Minter. Her success 
has seemed to come to her; she has risen so easily. She has never gone 
through a period of theatrical idleness; her services, once she was 
established, have always been more or less in demand. And she has always 
been guarded, cherished, protected. But don't think that she has not 
struggled--through her "struggles" may have been mental. It has been harder 
for her, surrounded and protected always by a good and devoted mother and 
family, to keep her own viewpoint, her own individuality, than it would have 



been had she starved to success. She has a fine mind; she has her own ideas- 
-not for the world; she has protected her personality even as her mother 
protected her material being. 

...She may never be great; but when I sit and talk to her I feel that 
there is in her the indomitable quality which makes for greatness. Such a 
tiny little girl--and such a fund of knowledge, of common-sense! Fluffy 
ingenue she is not; that she acts the part now does not mean that she will 
always act it. . . 

February 26, 1921 

Edna Michaels 
MOVIE WEEKLY 

[from an interview with Mary Miles Minter] "Of course, I like New 
York. I love it! It's the most thrilling place!" These words came 
tumbling over each other from out the mouth of a beautiful little blonde- 
haired girl, who sat primly erect on the edge of a most comfortable looking 
sofa in her suite at the Biltmore Hotel . It was the first time I had seen 
Mary since her arrival in New York (she had been here about a week then), 
and I wanted to learn about her impressions and to pass them along to a 
curious public. 

"Do you know what I like best in this big city?" asked Mary in her 
delightfully unusual voice (unusual because, for a girl who has been on the 
stage and screen for so long a time she has not the faintest trace of an 
affected English accent). "The theatres! In the short time I've been here, 
I've seen almost everything worth while. During one week I went to a 
matinee every blessed day and again at night. And I'm still going." 

In answer to what she likes best, the young star answered: "I think I 
liked Barrie's 'Mary Rose' best. It was so charming. But then, I liked 
'Sally' and 'The Tavern' and 'Bab' and a number of others. I didn't like 
the Follies. Everybody expected me to be wild about it, but I wasn't. The 
color pictures were simply wonderful, but that's all I could see. The rest, 



well, it was too much." Switching away from the subject of the theatre, she 
continued: 

"I love colors. I can get as much pleasure out of looking at something 
with a rich blue or orange color as art. Colors give me an aesthetic 
thrill. A picture, a vase, or a piece of material with its predominating 
color a rich one, is to me the most beautiful thing in the world. And I 
love to look at pretty girls--that ' s another thing!" 

Mary is very fond of her books and of people. I remember her telling 
me one night when she had an appointment for dinner, the theatre and supper, 
that she would really much rather stay at home and read. She adores her 
books--and they are good ones. Many people would be tempted to call Mary a 
high-brow--she knows so much. She has read so much that she is a veritable 
storehouse of information on all sorts of subjects. She has remarkable 
intelligence, has Mary, but you have to know her well before you find this 
out. When you first meet her, she talks very little, and acts almost self- 
conscious. But she insists she's not self-conscious; she's just studying 
people. 

"When I was a very little girl, I had to do a great deal of traveling," 
she said. "I was then acting on the stage and I traveled from town to town. 
Often I would get tired of reading, and then I would study the people in the 
car. Sometimes I'd study their feet and wonder what their faces looked 
like, and always I would wonder exactly what and who they were. And that 
game of studying people has stuck to me. I never tire of it. I like people 
and I try to make them like me." 

Mary certainly leads a hectic life in New York. When not at the 
theatre, she is at some tea given in her honor (there is one almost every 
day), and then there are dinners and parties for her, and shopping and 
photographers and interviews. With it all, Mary is as sweet as she can be. 
She never is cross or disagreeable . 

Mary's mother, Mrs. Shelby, who accompanies Mary wherever she goes, and 
who doesn't look like her mother at all, but like a grown-up sister, said to 
me one day: 



"You know this is something unusual for Mary. At home she is in bed 
'most every night at ten o'clock. If she stays up until midnight once in a 
while, she thinks she is having an exciting time. But she has been working 
so hard that I thought she ought to have a little leeway. We haven't been 
to bed a single night since our arrival, before three or four or even five 
o'clock in the morning. But there's only about one more week of it and then 
when we get back to the coast, it means hard work and a ten o'clock bed 
hour. I don't think we've seen a morning in New York. We sleep all 
morning, naturally, after being out all night." 

Mary has purchased a lot of new clothes while here, many of which she 
will wear in her forthcoming Realart picture. Her last picture, "The Little 
Clown," by Avery Hopwood is scheduled for early release, and she is very 
enthusiastic about it. 

Mary likes New York--she is having an awfully good time--but she'll be 
glad to get back to Hollywood and work. 

Mary Miles Minter had changed. I noticed that. When I saw her here 
last year, she was a quiet little girl--almost timid--with long, golden 
curls and simple, little frocks. The girl I was now facing had her bright 
golden curls piled high on her head, wore a smart, little, French frock and 
as she talked, I realized that she seemed older. She had seen and gained 
impressions of things about which she knew nothing last year. Besides, 
there is a great deal of difference between a girl of seventeen and one of 
eighteen. At seventeen one is a mere child; at eighteen she is a debutante. 
Oh, there's a world of difference! 

But Mary, as a debutante, still possesses a great many qualities of the 
child of seventeen. She still consults her mother about everything she does 
and is just as sweet and prim as she was when a year younger. There she sat 
on the couch, as she must have been taught to sit when a child of five: both 
feet on the floor, body erect, and her hands folded in her lap. But, after 
about half an hour, she glanced about, and seeing every other female in the 
room with legs crossed, she apologized--and crossed her own! The debutante 
had won. 



That was my first visit to Mary--but not my last, during her stay in 
New York. I teaed, dined, shopped and matineed with her, and in that time I 
had an opportunity of learning about the real Mary and what she thought of 
New York. 

Just a sweet, unaffected and unspoiled young woman is this gifted child 
of the screen, Mary Miles Minter. 

May 22, 1921 
Florence Lawrence 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Screen Beauty to Wed if She Gets Right Man 

Mary Miles Minter--spinster . 

That's the way the name would read in those old-fashioned legal 
documents we hear about. 

Mary has been one of the most courted girls in filmdom--and the least 
married . 

"But, just the same, I live in hopes of finding the Not Impossible He," 
laughed the star, "and when I do, nothing--career , money or anything else-- 
shall be allowed to put any handicaps in my bridal path. 

"The idea that matrimony and a career are incompatible is all nonsense. 
If I were married, I'd have my domestic affairs running on such smooth 
wheels there would never be a hitch. I'd have my menus made out for a week 
in advance--and I'd always know where there were good servants in reserve, 
in case any one in my household got recalcitrant . 

"Why should anyone think that a 'star' more than anyone else, cannot be 
happily married? It's all nonsense! Why, I found out the other day what 
that word 'star' means--and it's almost nothing at all. I asked Mr. Eyton, 
our studio manager, just what standing I would have in a court of law--law 
being the nearest thing to the truth we can find in this conventional world. 
And he told me. Maybe it will be a shock to some of my fellow actors, but 



it delighted me. 

"'Your standing would be that of a factory employee, with me as your 
superintendent,' said he. 

"Isn't that wonderful," gurgled the pretty blond Mary. "You know," she 
added, "I'm not very old, but I've been on the stage and screen fifteen 

years, and I've played with all the big stars there are, nearly, and I've 

always thought there was something mysterious about this 'star' business 
that I didn't understand. Now I know with it is. So if we're just 'factory 
hands,' why shouldn't we have the same normal life they live? And aren't 
husbands part of the every-day existence?" 

Mary made a big confession just here, when she dropped her voice and 
whispered: "In all my life, though, I've only had about four proposals that 

really counted. Of course," she added, "every girl gets a lot from men who 

are ineligible for one reason or another, but I just couldn't make up my 
mind to marry any of the four. 

"My ideal husband?" she continued, in answer to the query. "Well, I 
don't know the color of his eyes, or his hair. Those don't matter. I think 
he must be big--he should have a good sense of humor and a love for clean, 
wholesome things. I would like a man who impressed me with the comforting 
quality of his love. He should like the out-of-doors and, above all, he 
should agree with me in the search for whole truths--I can't stand half 
truths about anything in life. He should be like trees, and water, and wind- 
-like white clouds in a blue sky--like brown woodwork and crimson cushions 
and fireplaces. And his very presence should be wholesome, like a draught 
of cool, fresh water on a warm day." 

Some ideal, isn't it? 

"Most of all," added the actress, "he should be some one I could be 
proud of for my children. I'd hate to give them a father that I couldn't 
teach them to love and respect with an honest and conscientious belief in 
his right to such consideration . I have a profound regard for children, and 
'elders,' to command deference from the young, should earn it by more than a 
mere accumulation of years." 



August 1921 
Truth Astor 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

Forget-Me-Not 

The three years just past have changed Mary Miles Minter. Of course, 
one would have expected that. They have taken some of the childish 
roundness from her cheeks and left a suggestion of the woman in her face and 
figure. I noticed this as she descended the steps leading from her dressing 
room, but I also noticed that her gaze was clear and candid, her handshake 
firm as it used to be. 

She has not grown "up-stage." I had heard several people say that of 

her, and for the first few minutes I watched closely for any suggestion of 

self-satisfaction . I didn't find it. What I did find was an intense spirit 
of rebellion against sham and pretense, a longing for reality so great that 
it has inspired her with disgust for even the ordinary, meaningless shams 
that belong to the every-day life of an actress. 

In other words, Mary Miles Minter is finding herself. 

"I'm making pictures because, by making them, I can make money," she 
said. "I ought not to say this, but it is the truth. I hate all this talk 
about art! 'My art!' 'My art!' Always 'My art!' 

She is at the age when a young girl is most uncertain of herself, and 
so longs for sincerity in all about her. It is because her inherent 

artistry is so great that she is going thru this period of restlessness and 

discontent with the world. 

She is not making moving pictures just for the money there is in them. 
If she were, she would be perfectly happy, for she is making more money in 
one day than the President of the United States makes in a week. 

She came downstairs wearing an evening dress with short puff sleeves of 
tulle and bouffant hips, gathered with garlands of little pink silk roses. 



It was twelve (noon) and her make-up hid her natural coloring--a pink- 
and-white so lovely that no picture can ever do full justice to her beauty. 
Her hair is yellow and lustrous, her eyes are a deep, clear blue, the bluest 
blue I have ever seen. Both color and expression of her eyes carry the 
message--"forget-me-not. " You would notice that her handshake gives 
evidence of vitality. It is gentle and firm, but not clinging. She looks 
to be about five feet tall. 

Her mother, Mrs. Shelby, had joined me a moment before, and was with me 
at the foot of the stairs waiting for her. 

"I'm so sorry that we can't go home to lunch," said Mrs. Shelby, 
herself youthful, pretty, modish, "but Mary never has time. Can't we go 
home today, dear?" as Mary appeared at the top of the stairs. 

"I'm afraid not," came the answer. "It wouldn't be fair. I must be on 
the set by one o'clock." But it was arranged that we should go, after all. 
Mrs. Shelby 'phoned ahead and luncheon was ready to be served on our 
arrival . 

It is a beautiful house on Fremont Place, which Mary Miles Minter is at 
present making her home. It is white, palatial, approached by a broad 
driveway and guarded by two stone lions. 

"But I think we'll build," said Mary, "something more homelike." 

Mary Pickford used to live there. On this day Mary Miles Minter wore 
her hair in golden curls and I was reminded vividly of something Mary 
Pickford had said two years before. We had been talking about someone said 
to resemble her. 

"There's only one person I know of who I think looks like me," said 
Mary Pickford, "and she is Mary Miles Minter. She's younger, of course, but 
I think she looks like me." 

The door was opened for us by a butler and we went directly upstairs. 
Her bedroom is the same Miss Pickford used--a beautiful room overlooking 
Fremont Place. Rugs and draperies are a soft, dull blue. Both of her 
automobiles are painted blue, and this color also predominates the house. 

Only in the dining-room the furniture is dark and imposing--of 



teakwood, heavily carved. But the breakfast-room, next to it, makes up in 
dainty brightness for the stateliness of the other. 

She loves to read. This is not "press stuff." It is absolutely 
genuine. She discusses books with the loving enthusiasm one might use in 
speaking of friends. 

Among the books she treasures most is one written by the young son of 
Richard Mansfield and given to her by him not long before his tragic death 
in France. 

"Fie was only seventeen when he wrote that," she said--"a boy's protest 
against hypocrisy." 

She likes somber, serious things, like the poems of Edgar Allan Poe and 
the Rubaiyat, but she also likes humor mixed with sentiment, as, for 
instance, "Anne of Green Gables," which she herself suggested for the 
screen. 

She goes out less than the average girl of her age, and then always 
attended by her mother or her grandmother. With the exception of one glass 
of champagne on her eighteenth birthday, she has yet to taste her first 
drink of intoxicating liquor, and she has never smoked a cigarette. She is 
studying music and French. By studying between scenes and evenings at home, 
she has managed to graduate from high school. She expects to gain a college 
diploma in the same way. 

On her dresser lay a little silver dish, a prize won in a dancing 
contest. 

"It is the first prize of any sort I ever won in my life!" 

You would notice, perhaps, that she resembles Mary Pickford in her 
earnestness and enthusiasm, as well as in her appearance. She is not 
imitative, because, again like Mary Pickford, she has too much personality 
of her own. And she is impatient of ingenue roles. The younger Mary is so 
very young that she longs to be grown-up on the screen. She longs for an 
opportunity to try the artistry she feels inwardly certain that she has 
acquired. Mary Miles Minter, like Mary Pickford, has been working since she 
was five years old. 



"My first appearance was in 'Cameo Kirby,' with Nat Goodwin and Maude 
Fealy," she said, "and I've been working steadily ever since. Except for a 
few days when I was sick, I haven't had a single vacation." 

She also appeared with Mrs. Fiske, Bertha Kalich, Robert Hilliard and 
Emily Stevens. 

But her greatest stage success was made in "The Littlest Rebel," with 
William and Dustin Farnum. And as a New York paper described her as "... a 
ragged, straight-haired , woman-faced little one." This was November 22, 

1911! It was during the run of "The Littlest Rebel," and when she was nine 
years old that she became Mary Miles Minter. 

"Before that, I had been using my own name of Juliet Shelby. And then, 
one day we were notified that, as I wasn't sixteen years old, I would have 
to leave the show. Something had to be done, so mother thought of padding 
me up and using the name and birth certificate of a cousin who died when she 
was a baby. So Juliet Shelby left the show and Mary Miles Minter, her 
cousin, joined it. We were scared for a while, but we got by with it all 
right, and I've been Mary Miles Minter ever since." 

Fler own name is practically forgotten, even by members of her family. 

By this time luncheon was almost over. We had enjoyed a delicious 
roast, spiced sweet potatoes, peas, hot rolls and fruit, and, with her call 
changed to half-past one, the little star still had plenty of time to reach 
her set. 

"I don't believe that people outside the profession have the least idea 
how hard we have to work," she said. "This is the first luncheon I've had 
at home for a long time, and I never go anywhere. I've been working without 
a vacation since I was little more than a baby!" 

Since joining Realart, Mary Miles Minter has made "Anne of Green 
Gables," "Judy of Rogues' Harbor," "Sweet Lavender," "A Cumberland Romance," 
"All Saints' Eve" and "The Little Clown," which was being filmed at the time 
I saw her. She began with the "American" in Santa Barbara. 

Back at the studio, we played "Poor Pussy"--this was, of course, 
between scenes, when the electricians were adjusting the lights--with Avery 



Hopwood's hat playing the name role. 

It's a great game! Everyone sits around in a circle, with the hat in 
the center of it. The hat is supposed to be a dead cat, and the idea is 
that you’re holding a wake over it. No one is supposed to laugh. 

The first to laugh were the only actors in the crowd--Mary Miles Minter 
and Jack Mulhall, her sweetheart (in the picture). Her director, Tom 
Heffron, grinned once, but there were extenuating circumstances. 

She was full of life and fun all the afternoon. Alternately, a little 
girl and a young woman, but always charming--that ' s Mary Miles Minter. 

May 25, 1921 
Billie Blenton 
MOVIE WEEKLY 

A Regular Fellow Off For Europe 

"There are two things I never am. I am never bored, and I am never 
amused. I am very much interested in everything and everybody. And I do 
pity people who have not a sense of humor." 

Mary Miles Minter, herself, tendered this most vivid description of 
herself as she sat on the lounge in the living room of her Hotel Biltmore 
suite, thirty hours before she sailed for her European vacation. 

The previous day, Mary had been presented to the motion picture press 
via a luncheon tendered by the Realart company. I was struck at that time 
by her poise and ability to play the hostess with such consummate ease. 
Putting everybody at home; making herself one of us. It is not given to 
every nineteen year old girl to so conduct herself. Not even one who has 
been the darling of the public since she was a wee youngster. 

This was my first glimpse of Mary in the flesh. Then the appointment 
to see her alone. . . 

And there Mary sat on the lounge, blue eyes every much a-sparkle, soft 
silken blonde hair framing her head in a kind of light. 



"I hate clothes," she almost gritted. "And I have to keep tight hold 
of my temper when I am advised to wear my hair down my back in curls, and 
frocks in keeping with this form of hair dressing. Of course, I will not do 
any such thing. I expect to continue to wear clothes neither too old nor 
too young for me. I am not a child. I don't intend dressing as one. 
Furthermore, I don't intend wearing my hair down my back. It's up, and it's 
going to stay." 

"Flow come you hate clothes?" I quizzed. 

"They take so much time to get. I always seem to purchase them at the 
last minute, anyway. Look at me now, after a morning of it. Then, too, I 
think it a needless waste of time to devote so much thought to things 
physical and when you love clothes that is exactly what you do. It is 
really accentuating the ego more than if you take things as they come and 
don't dash into a modiste's place very free moment you have. 

"What do you suppose I do usually when I have some time between 

pictures?" she flashed. 

I shook my head helplessly. 

"I go do a dentist to see if my teeth are free from cavities. Then, 
having done what I deem my duty to myself, I play. I love horseback riding. 
Do you ride?" 

I had unhappy visions; therefore I shook my head. 

"It's great sport. It gives one a chance to get out into the open, to 
see nature. I love nature. I love to get away, now and then, from people, 

and just dream alone. Open country is the place to do it." 

...Mary has read extensively. It does seem that the trite expression: 
"The more you have to do, the more you can do," takes on a glowing 
significance in this instance. You would suspect that Mary, with her 
kaleidoscopic moods, was a lover of poetry. She is. You would suspect that 
one who loves Shelly, Keats and Byron leans toward conventionality's enemy, 
unconventionality. You are right. 

Not that Mary flies in the face of public opinion. She doesn't. It's 
simply calling a spade a spade and letting it go at that. 



"The trouble with most people who are so frightfully stilted in their 
views, is that they have no sense of humor," she remarked. "I do so pity 
these people. Think of the black glasses with which they look at 
everything. They don't see any redeeming features about deeds that are 
beyond their ken. I've bumped into those kinds. The only redeeming 
features about these people is learning their reactions. These reactions 
usually border on the fanatic. Imagine such narrow-mindedness in the 
twentieth century." 

"As a star," I propounded, "you scintillate off the screen as well as 

on." 

"I am not a star," she quite calmly retorted. "I don't believe there 
is any such thing. At all events, I am not in the star category." 

"Then what," I considered, "just what are you?" 

She gazed at me askance and rested her chin on a slim finger. "I act 
in motion pictures." 

"It's a good thing I have a sense of humor," warningly, "else I would 
certainly feel called upon to take you to task for that reply." 

"Indeed?" mischievously. "Well, now that you mention it, it's a good 
thing I have a sense of humor, else I would probably feel called upon to 
tamper with this beautiful cruel weapon at an unsafe distance." 

She gained her feet lightly, disappearing into an adjoining room, only 
to make her appearance again, with a beautiful dagger which she clutched by 
its stunning jade handle. Her face was grim, foreboding. I commenced to 
quail . 

"Now, Mary, you know," tremulously. 

"What do you think of it," a flash of white teeth and a cheery smile 
ran the grimness away. "See this?" she pointed to several dark, suggestive 
stains. It was as though the scene changed completely, giving way to a 
typical Chinese one of long, long ago, wherein there was murder on foot, 
and. . . 

"These stains," Mary was explaining, "are blood." I shivered. A thing 
that is fascinating in its beautiful cruelty always makes me shiver. 



"I wonder if the victims were agnostics?" Mary pondered. "I am," 
firmly. 

"You’re an agnostic," I rapidly returned. 

"Yes." 

"Well, I'm jiggered." 

"You needn't be," Mary smiled. "With me, it is simply having a 
breathing range for religious beliefs." 

"Which reminds me, I have been reading the Bible of late. Jove, 
there's a book for you." 

"It certainly is." She quoted a passage from the Psalms of Solomon. 

"Just imagine any young man saying such a thing today," she gurgled. 
(For fear that censors read this who are not acquainted with the Bible and 
thereupon would start raising the deuce, I omit the passage.) 

At this inauspicious moment, several knocks were at first lightly, then 
heavily, sounded on the door. Mary gave me a comical look. "I have reached 
that stage where the sound of a knock, the ring of a telephone bell, or a 
doorbell, makes me nervous. Since being in New York these few days, I vow I 
haven't had a moment's peace with anyone without having a knock, or a 
telephone or doorbell ring to interrupt, ushering in someone. It's becoming 
something of a strain, when there is no cessation." 

Her face was sweetly pensive in its weariness. She straightened to 
smile as her mother entered the room to tell her she simply had to decide on 
those last two gowns, after which there were two people waiting to see her. 

"Very well," but she could not smother the sigh that trembled into 
utterance. 

Whether or not Mary admits it, she is a star. And a star is confronted 
with problems that are foreign to those in any other profession. There is 
always an endless chain of visitors, an endless chain of dressmakers, an 
endless number of people who storm the door even when it has not been 
opened. 

After all, Mary Miles Minter is just nineteen. She is a girl who has a 
mind far superior to that of the usual girl of nineteen, a student of human 



nature who absorbs and uses what she has learned, but in the end, a regular 
fellow who never says die. Else she probably would have passed away on this 
curtailed but hectic stay in New York before sailing for the other side and 
the vacation she has well earned... 

July 10, 1921 
Ormsby Burton 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter is Interviewed in London 

London, June ZZ--Mary Miles Minter has not been idolized in London to 
the extent that Mary Pickford was, but, nevertheless, the papers did not 
allow one to overlook the fact that she was in this city, for interviews 
with her and photographs of her have occupied much space in their pages. 

Some of the things she is credited with saying are rather remarkable. 
According to the Daily News she is not quite happy at not being allowed to 
grow older than 16. Interviewed by a representative of that paper, she 
said: 

"I'm really 19, but I'm still supposed to be nothing but curls and 
laughter. I'm not allowed to have an idea of my own--though I'd love to 
produce films as I think they ought to be produced. I'm tired of barebacked 
women and leering men, and all the exaggerations of the film. I'd like to 
show the young girl as I know her; but I have to be curls and laughter all 
the time. And there's so much that might be expressed on the film--if 
they'd let you grow up!" 

Among the remarks she made to the film correspondent of the Sunday 
Express were the following: 

"I do not care for any praise except that of my mother." 

"Money! What is money compared to the happiness of being able to 
express myself in art. 

"The papers say that I am a great cinema actress. I don't believe it. 



It isn't true." 

The corespondent, commenting upon these views of Miss Minter says: 

"Are they a bluff? Are they part of a lesson drilled into the child by 
a careful mother and a skillful publicity agent, or are they simply the 
outcome of a certain natural precocity? I am inclined to take the latter 
view as they were delivered with an air of convincing solemnity wholly at 
variance with the youthful, golden-haired speaker." 

She told another reporter that she had seen only fifteen pictures in 
her life, that to see herself in a film was "excruciating agony," and that 
it made her cry. 

September 10, 1921 
Billie Blenton 
MOVIE WEEKLY 

It's Good to Be Home 

Of course you've heard that Mary Miles Minter is engaged. Is it to a 
banker, a picture man, or a fruit dealer? 

We didn't know. 

So we asked Mary, when that exuberant young person returned from an 
eight weeks' or so vacation in England, France and Italy. 

Mary's brow ruffled and her large, expressive blue eyes took on a 
woefully perplexed air. 

"I don't know," seriously. "You see, I don't know either of the three 
unfortunates to whom I am said to be engaged. Which makes it exceedingly 
awkward for me, for them, and for everyone at large. 

"Naturally, being married to a banker would have its good points. The 
same is true of the picture man and the fruit dealer. Especially the fruit 
dealer. That rumor is lovely. 

"But the newsites are wrong again. I'm still whole hearted and fancy 
free. And I am happy indeed to get back to New York, and I'll be happier 



yet when I am at the studio in Los Angeles and begin work on my new 
picture. " 

"How was the trip?" no longer able to evade the question. 

"Urn. All right," laconically. Mary has a way of being laconic about 
matters that fail to arouse her interest. A mild form of indifference. 
Emphasize indifference, please, for Mary says "I'm never bored; neither am I 
ever amused. I'm too interested in everything to be either." 

However, if the trip in its entirety proved just a trip, there must 
have been flashes of sidelights that swayed the interest of the little 
Realart star to a running speed. 

"How did you like the people?" We were curious how they checked up 
with those she knew over here. Furthermore, a Continental comparison should 
prove enlightening and interesting. Through the pages of literature we 
reach our respective conclusions as to the mode of life, the ideals, and how 
the attitude toward problems of the age are considered by the European. 
Through direct observation, even though it be by proxy, we can broaden this 
literary aspect. 

Mary tended to reticence, insofar as being quoted in print was 
concerned. We couldn't possibly violate her confidence. 

You have heard a great deal, in all likelihood, about the Follies 
Bergere in Paris? It is the great amusement center of midnight revelers and 
the belief of those who know little about it, save by hearsay, is that it is 
conducted for the benefit of the hundreds of Americans who stream into Paris 
to be entertained. 

"That is not so," denied Mary. "The Americans, I would say, are 
outnumbered four to one. The Follies Bergere is for the French. A special 
section is reserved for Americans, and Americans only. The rest of the 
space is occupied by Frenchmen. 

"How did I enjoy the Follies Bergere?" She made a little moue and 
moved her hands restlessly, irritably. "I didn't. Shortly after the review 
had begun I became deathly ill. It was a combination of train nausea and 
sea-sickness. The sight of those half-clad women with nothing graceful or 



attractive about their voluptuous state sickened me. 'I've got to go,' 

I said to the party of friends I was with. 'You've got to get me out of 
here . ' 

"'Oh, stay for a little while,' encouraged my escort. 'You'll feel 
better in a minute or two.' So I acquiesced. Instead of feeling better, 

I commenced to feel worse. The entire place was spinning around. Once more 
I turned to my escort. 'I've got to leave this place and I'm going now!' 

We did. Never again for mine." 

Mrs. Shelby, Mary's mother, told us that Mary was the interpreter for 
herself and Margaret, her oldest daughter. "She spoke French fluently and 
with a little semblance of an accent. I don't know what we would have done 
without Mary's French. I didn't know she could speak it so well, but once 
over in France and Italy she was the guardian angel of us all." 

What Mrs. Shelby said about Mary's french reflects light on Mary 
herself. Few people, except her inmost friends, know her as she really is-- 
a girl tremendously interested in people and in literature, one who has read 
most extensively and, furthermore, is fully capable of grasping the most 
subtle and elusive of works, one who has emphatic ideas about pictures, 
which tend to make her a little impatient, sometimes, to the type of story 
she brings to the screen. Fler personality is difficult to capture in print 
without a deal of time, and unfortunately, where time is fleeting and the 
magazine ready to go to press, it renders it difficult to make a delicate 
etching in words. 

January 21, 1922 
Flenry Dougherty 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Mary Minter and Tommy Dixon Not Engaged to Wed 

They had just pulled Mary Miles Minter out of a well, and then an hour 
later Wallace Beery tried to choke her to death as Frank Urson yelled for 



more realism. 

When the cold, clammy hands of the villain were released from the littl 
star's throat Miss Minter, almost exhausted, sank into a big chair while 
someone threw a warm blanket about her. [1] 

And all this time Thomas Dixon, the blond young man for whom Dame Rumor 
has been ringing wedding bells of late with Miss Minter's name constantly 
mentioned as that of the bride, was a spectator. Mr. Dixon did not go to 
her rescue--but that's another story. He was not cast in this picture, as 
Frank Urson had picked some other man as the person to properly chastise the 
villainous Mr. Beery. 

On the draughty set a huge fire was burning in the huge fireplace, and 
scattered about was the library mentioned in the story. Two or three 
electric contrivances were doing their level best to heat the place, but 
without marked success. 

It didn't seem to be the time and place for one to discourse with Miss 
Minter about wedding bells, romance, love and such things, but the presence 
of Mr. Dixon "gave color to the situation," as they say in the movies, and 
we mustered enough courage to proceed with the interview. 

"It's the first time he has been here in two weeks," Miss Minter said. 
"I would like for the world to know that Mr. Dixon is a very dear friend-- 
a charming fellow--a wonderful acquaintance , but he is not my affiance." 

Her big blue eyes seemed to sparkle with determination as she spoke, 
and then into their depths crept a tender softened expression as she 
continued: 

"Marriage is something sacred. Marriage should be discussed with 
reverence and feeling--never flippantly. 

"Love comes from God. Love is a marvelous flame--the very light of 
life--and it, too, should be treated with reverence. It is the most 
beautiful thing that can come into our lives. 

"And when I am engaged to be married--when I love a man well enough to 
go to the altar with him--I will be so proud of him that I will want to 
shout my glad tidings to the world. 



"It will not be necessary for anyone to come snooping around to learn 
if I am engaged to be married. I will seek them out and tell them. 

"I have known Mr. Dixon for five years. 

"I met him in 1917, when I was touring around trying to do my little 
bit in Liberty loan campaigns. 

"Since that time we have been the best of friends. About one year ago 
we became engaged--but it was a conditional engagement. We kept it secret 
for that reason. 

"When Mr. Dixon came to California during the holidays the engagement 
was called off, despite rumors to the contrary. And that's all. 

"I have not seen much of him recently, and it is by the merest 
coincidence that he is visiting in the studio today. 

"I regard him as a friend. But I do not love him. And until I love 
someone, I will never marry. 

"That's the true story of my romance, if romance it has been. To me, 
however, it has just been a dear, sweet friendship, and my real romance is 
yet to come." 

Then Frank Urson came abruptly upon the scene. Fie said he wanted to see 
Wallace Beery choke Miss Minter again, and he called Carmen Phillips, the well- 
known screen vampire, into the conspiracy. 

The cameras began to click, and the villainous work of eliminating the 
heroine from the story proceeded until the hero rushed in there and sprawled 
Mr. Beery with one well-aimed blow. 

It was quite a strenuous day for the blonde little star, but she emerged 
from it with a joyous smile and a feeling that it was a day's work well done. 



Wallace Smith: February 28, 1922 

The following is the last in our series of Wallace Smith's sensationalizing 




dispatches on the Taylor case. 

February 28, 1922 
Wallace Smith 
CHICAGO AMERICAN 

Brawls, the petty squabbles of men burdened with temperament, today led 
detectives on a new search for the slayer of William Desmond Taylor. 

They were turned to the theory that Taylor was shot to death as the 
result of some dispute. 

The theory developed when it gradually became known that the slain 
director, known to his women friends as a man of deep reading and tender 
sentiments and to men as "a man's man," was not always thus regarded by those 
who worked for him. 

As a matter of fact, from the circles in which he moved have come tales 
of many differences with men and women who were not guests at the home in 
Alvarado St. where Taylor was murdered. To them Taylor was known as "hard 
boiled." He was often referred to as "Simon Legree," whose one care was 
making a showing before his employers and whose last thought was for the 
feelings of those he found working under him. 

In his position he was a man of considerable power. It was within his 
grip to make or break men and women and their careers. 

The first gentle eulogies of his friends have been somewhat outshadowed 
lately by the word of those who jumped at Taylor's command. 

The new search of the detectives covered a dishearteningly wide range. 
They theorized that one of these employees who had not sufficient reputation 
to command Taylor's gentle manner, had quarreled with him. 

As a result, the theory continued, the employee either had been hampered 
in his work or entirely banished from following his career where Taylor's 
influence stretched. 

Such a man or woman, they declared -- and there were many such -- might 
have been driven to desperation and the resolve to kill Taylor in revenge. 

At any rate, the new theory invigorated a search that seemed to be 
waiting for officials to make up their minds to bring in for a new 



examination the woman suspected of knowing the grim story behind the 
spectacular murder. [2] 

For some strange reason they continued to hold back, although the story 
she told at the "polite interview" first imposed upon her has been found to 
be punctured with discrepancies. It was to be remarked, too, that a witness 
whose narrative was supposed to corroborate hers had been changed several 
times to dovetail with her sworn statement. 

It was to be remarked, as well, that it was just a month ago today that 
Taylor was killed. And all officials -- except those who clung to the theory 
that the woman could clear away the fog of mystery -- admitted that they were 
baffled. 

The search for the mysterious "Mrs. Walker," to whom the suspected woman 
is said to have sent long distance telephone and telegraph messages the night 
of the murder, was continued. 

Not only in San Francisco was the search continued, but in Los Angeles. 

It was reported that "Mrs. Walker" had left a leading hotel in San Francisco 

immediately after receiving the messages, which begged for help, and has 
since located herself here. 

Investigators were refused access to the telegraph company files when 

they attempted to secure the originals of the messages. It was explained 

that a court order would be necessary before such secrets could be divulged. 
And a court order, it was learned, could not be issued until some sort of 
charge had been made against somebody. Such a charge, of course, has not 
been made. 

One of the latest of the clues to evaporate was that offered by Walter 
F. Underwood, brought back to Los Angeles from Topeka, Kan., to answer an 
embezzlement charge. He had told quite a yarn about meeting Edward F. Sands, 
alias Edwin Fitz Strathmore, once Taylor's valet, in Los Angeles the day 
after the murder. Sands, he said, had declared that he was going to flee to 
Mexico. 

Underwood also told of wild parties in which Sands entertained women in 
Taylor's home. The authorities, however, decided that Underwood was a 



fabricator of little skill and his story was tossed into the discard. 

The latest rumors locating Sands, sought since the killing, was from 
Flagstaff, Ariz. It, too, announced that Sands was headed for Mexico, and 
it, too, was discarded by Los Angeles officials. 

NOTES: 

[1] In the aftermath of Taylor's death, the reporters commented on Mary's bad 
cold. It seems probable that the cold was contracted during this incident. 

[2] Again Smith is referring to Mabel Normand. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel f i re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http ://www. uno. edu/~drif/arbuckle/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



The Life and Death of Olive Thomas 

The death of American actress Olive Thomas in Paris was the movie 
industry's first real scandal. But because it happened so far from home, the 
blame was primarily shifted to the decadent environment of the night life in 
Paris. A few weeks after her death, a special memorial service was held in 
Hollywood; the memorial oration was delivered by William Desmond Taylor. [1] 
The following items trace her life, film career, and tragic death. Not 
mentioned are the rumors that for a time she was the mistress of Florenz 






Ziegfeld. She also had posed nude for Alberto Vargas; his memorial painting 
"Memory of Olive Thomas" has been reprinted several times. 


September 15, 19Z0 
NEW YORK CLIPPER 

Olive Elain Duffy Thomas was born at Charleroi, Pa., October 20, 1898. 
Her family name was Duffy. She was educated in the public schools of 
Pittsburgh and, at the age of 15, left school to work in a department store. 
After working a short time she came to New York. Here she posed for Harrison 
Fisher and other artists, her Irish type of beauty attracting many to her. 

A letter of recommendation form Harrison Fisher to Flo Ziegfeld resulted 
in her obtaining a position in the "Midnight Frolic" in 1914 and she 
continued appearing in the Ziegfeld shows until 1917. Then she left the 
stage for the screen... 

Her first husband, from whom she obtained a divorce, was Bernard Krug 
Thomas, of Pittsburgh, now employed as a timekeeper in a steel mill. She 
married Jack Pickford in the fall of 1917... 

Besides her husband, Miss Thomas is survived by her mother, Mrs. Harry 
Vankirk of Philadelphia , two brothers, James and William Duffy, who are 
connected with the Selznick studios here, and a five year old sister, Harriet 
Duffy. 

January 1925 
Terry Ramsaye 
PHOTOPLAY 

...Olive Thomas had no girlhood. She was born as Oliveretta Duffy, and 
grew up in a depressing, smoky Pennsylvania industrial atmosphere. She 
married into that life of grime, labor and sweat--a life unbearable. 

That marriage was a desperately unhappy one. The girl fled to New York, 
taking refuge in a cousin's household in Harlem. She haunted the streets of 
uptown New York looking for work and found it at last behind a basement 



counter in a department store. She had escaped the grime of Pittsburgh for 
the grind of a shop-girl in an inferior market. 

Then came one of those bits of Aladdin magic which are the lure of New 
York. A newspaper bidding for shop-girl circulation announced that Howard 
Chandler Christy, the famous artist, was holding a competition for a perfect 
model, the supreme New York beauty. There were prizes to be awarded, and the 
glory of having one's picture in the paper. 

Oliveretta Duffy had recovered a bit from the depressions of Pittsburgh, 
and there was a radiant Irish beauty just back of her eyes, ready to bloom. 
She took a chance, reported sick at the store and in her pathetic best 
clothes went downtown to the Christy studio to sit waiting with the throng of 
ambitious. It was a convention of the piquant beauties of the New York shop 
girl. Every race of the metropolitan melting pot was represented in that 
array. Oliveretta Duffy won, the prize, the picture in the paper, the 
publicity, everything. 

Now over in Broadway Florenz Ziegfeld was engaged in his business of 
"glorifying the American girl" per the "Follies." His merchandise was and is 
feminine beauty, preferably famous beauty. Here was youth and beauty, with a 
brand new fame in the papers. Oliveretta Duffy went to the Follies and burst 
into fame as Olive Thomas. She was a sudden sensation, the toast of 
Broadway. Strong men grew dizzy under her eyes. She was overwhelmed with 
admiration and gifts of treasure, diamond necklaces, pendants, rings, 
parties, orchids, everything that the dreaming little shop girl might fancy 
on the screen of her imagination. It was even whispered about that the great 
Bernstorff, the German ambassador, had sent Miss Thomas a ten thousand dollar 
string of pearls. 

On the wave of adulation Miss Thomas was signed by Triangle Pictures 
Corporation for the screen... 

July 1, 1916 
MOTOGRAPHY 

Olive Thomas, of the Ziegfeld "Midnight Frolic," has joined the 



International Film Company forces as leading woman for Harry Fox in comedies. 




September 15, 1916 
VARIETY 

Olive Thomas of the Ziegfeld Follies has been engaged for the tenth 
episode of "Beatrice Fairfax." 


Follies Girl With Ince 


April 14, 1917 
MOTOGRAPHY 


Thomas H. Ince has engaged Olive Thomas, the popular young star of the 
Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic and featured beauty of a late edition of the 
Follies, to create important roles in forthcoming Kay-Bee productions. Miss 
Thomas is now in California, and has already been assigned the lead in one of 
the first plays that Ince will do under his new arrangement with Triangle. 

Born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania , about twenty years ago, Olive Thomas 
became a reigning favorite on Broadway from the night--or morning--that the 
Ziegfeld Frolic opened, about two years ago, and with the exception of one 
season when she played the January girl in the 1916 premiere of the Follies, 
she has been the bright particular star of the revels that have attracted 
thousands to the top of the New Amsterdam theater. 

A brunette of the vivacious type, Miss Thomas has grey eyes and golden 
brown hair that screens unusual well. Despite all of the attention of which 
she has been the center, she is said to be as simple and charming in manner 
as though she had never known success. All of the former members of her 
company have sent her telegrams of congratulation upon her affiliation with 
Ince, which is a mark of popularity few Broadway beauties can match. 

Miss Thomas made her screen debut a few months ago with Irene Fenwick in 
the Paramount production of "A Girl Like That," in which she created an 
excellent impression. Ince will cast her in roles that will give full play 
to her sunny and whimsical personality. 



December 1917 


PHOTOPLAY 

It is no longer a great mystery-secret, that Jack Pickford-Olive Thomas 
romance. On October 25, the former Follies star announced that just a year 
before on the same date, she and Jack were married, prior to Jack's departure 
for the Coast. Then in the spring Olive quit the bright lights for the 
sunlight and became a Triangle luminary. She made no secret to friends that 
it was on Jack's account. But news of the marriage was kept from the public 
because, as the beauteous Olive says, "I didn't want people to say that I'm 
succeeding because of the Pickford name." Now that she has "shown 'em", Miss 
Thomas is not averse to letting the world know that she and Jack have been 
one for one year . . . 

December 1917 
Jack Lloyd 
PHOTOPLAY 

A Broadway Queen Gone West 

...No one is more popular in the big "lot" at Culver City. In tailored 
suit and jaunty cap. she strolls about, with a pert offering or a ready reply 
for everyone. 

It is one of the legends of the studios that no one can "get ahead" of 
Olive Thomas in repartee, and no situation is too unusual for her to puncture 
it with a pungent comment... 

"You know," confided Olive naively, I'd rather eat Boston beans and 
butter cakes in Childs than the most expensive mess the French chef can dope 
out in Broadway's most expensive lobster palace." Which is quite some 
confession. Also, it is added proof of Olive's lack of upstaginess. 

"Life's too short and fate too funny to get upstage," philosophized 


Olive. "Today they may be showering us with roses on Broadway and tomorrow 
some fool director who used to be a waiter may be rejecting us as atmosphere 
in a five reel five cent feature..." 



September 21, 1917 
VARIETY 

Jack Pickford, returning from a party at four a.m. Sept. 9, Los Angeles, 
in his machine, with Olive Thomas, Catherine Walker, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Gordon and Jack Dillon, crashed into a light truck, demolishing the truck and 
upsetting the Pickford car and its occupants. Pickford was taken to 
University police station. The driver of the truck suffered lacerations 
about the face and body, a fractured hand and concussion of the brain. The 
occupants of the Pickford car escaped with cuts, scratches and bruises. 

January 1918 
PHOTOPLAY 

Even famous beauties are not immune from the ills which the common herd 
is heir to. Olive Thomas, whom an enthusiastic Coast exhibitor bills as "The 
Raving Beauty of the Follies," was away from the Triangle studio for nearly 
two weeks with an ulcerated tooth. She returned without it. 

February 1918 
Herbert Howe 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

Can a Beauty Have Brains? 

"A beauty never has brains," so sayeth she who may boast the latter but 
hasn't the face to claim the former. 

"The Motion Picture industry is a business without brains," so lamenteth 
he who claims the brains but can't get away with the business. 

Somebody at some time got up a rule to the effect that two negatives 
equal a positive; so if you put these two minus quantities together, the 
theoretical result ought to be brains, eh? But possibly the rule does not 
apply to this syllogism. Furthermore, the latter premise isn't well 
established, for there are some who refuse to classify the fifth largest 



industry in the world as a mastodon with a cavity where its cerebrum should 
be; altho incontrovertible proof has been established, it is said, by certain 
sleight-of-hand financiers and scriveners of penny-a-word reams. One truth 
shines out self-evident: there ARE beauties in the business. One of the 
latest recruits to this army of crippled intellects is Olive Thomas, who, 
coming as she does from the musical-comedy stage, cannot be considered a high- 
brow of the type that wears bone-rims and talks about "the masses." But what 
she lacks in mentality she makes up in diviner form. Praise to Allah! And 
what she may now know about the industry she does not reveal by writing, but 
instead has demonstrated an appalling inquisitiveness to find out. 

A blithe young hurricane could not have created more disturbance than 
did Ollie that bright morning when she swept thru the gates of the Triangle 
studio in her shining motor-car. Question-marks sparkled in both eyes! In 
two hours she knew the nicknames of every man, dog and "prop" on the lot. In 
two weeks she was ready to direct, turn the camera or design sets. 

"Madcap" some called her, by virtue of the appropriate title of her 
first play. "Pep" was another sobriquet. But the director who was given 
charge of the feminine dynamo preferred "Miss Inquisitive." Every day during 
the course of production he was volleyed with such questions as: 

"What do you do that for? Why can't I weep real tears instead of 
glycerine ones? Why do some actresses smell an onion when they want to cry? 
Onions make me sneezy, not weepy." 

The eternal question-mark that punctuated all her utterances became the 
terror of more than one expert. Soon it became the practice to explain to 
Miss Ollie all the intricacies of a production before she had a chance to 
commence her "third degree." In four weeks she was capable of turning her 
hand to anything, from taming a wild animal--or director--to building the 
sets. 

"Why the thirst for knowledge?" she was asked. 

"Well, you see, I'm only a 'Follies' girl, and may turn out a flivver 
star in pictures, so I'd better be prepared for a carpenter's job if 
necessary. Oh, by the way, why " 



But the other party to the colloquy fled as the question-mark flashed 
thru the air, and Ollie was left to solve the problem which she had suddenly 
conjured up. 

Her interrogative exuberance finally caused the scenario editor to lay 
down his arms and give her a place at his typewriter, where she proceeded to 
collaborate on a play. For several days her inquisitiveness was quelled. 

She wrote with two fingers, and soon wanted to know how she could write with 
all ten and at the same time be legible. When the play was ready for 
production and Olive, with her supporters, was removed to the mountains for 
filming the most important scenes, she inquired if she might direct. Of 
course that was out of the question. No actress has brains enough to direct. 
Why, some gentlemen who have never been on a lot say that regular directors 
haven't enough brains to do it, so how could an ex-"Follies" girl? 

"But why not?" retorted the irrepressible girl one. Finally, in sheer 
desperation, the company and director signed a petition asking that Queen 
Question be given a chance at the megaphone. Thereupon, the electric 
energies of the young star fairly shot sparks. She directed with a zeal that 
caused one of the players to moan, "Oh, Lord! it's going to be a regular 
Keystone--speed--speed--speed ! She's a demon for action. Does she ever rest 
long enough to do anything but ask 'why?' or 'how?'" 

Olive's avocation came to a sudden and almost disastrous end. She was 
directing a scene with all the fierceness of a Simon Legree, when a snake 
ambled up and, as though bewitched by the charmer, curled up affectionately 
at her feet, with his neck upstretched. "Madcap" gave a wild scream, did a 
leap that would have made Fairbanks look paralyzed, and shot down the 
mountainside like a forty-centimeter shell, exploding as she went. When the 
director in charge overtook her, she was breathless, but soon recovered 
enough to say: 

"Where did that infernal thing come from? Did he bite me? Was the 
scene spoiled? What kind of a snake was it? Do you think there are many 
more around here? Will you--will you finish directing that scene?" 

"Yes! I don't know, but I think so. YES!" shouted the director. 



Olive returned meekly to her duties as star, and for several days had no 
questions to ask. Then she suddenly had a desire to pick the next location. 
By that time the question-riddled crowd offered no resistance. She went 
forth to explore. Hours passed and the fair Columbus returned not. 

"We'd better hunt for her," suggested one of the men. 

"If you do, she'll ask why you did it," shrieked one of the women. 

Toward sundown Olive returned looking as though she had done an Annette 
Kellermann without heeding the maternal advice anent hanging one's clothes on 
a hickory limb. [2] 

"Where on earth have you been?" chorused the company. "And where on 
earth did you gather so many wet clothes?" 

"Why be so deuced inquisitive?" retorted the dripping young person. 

"I was looking around, when a lake got under my foot and went up over my 
head, and I thought I'd found my last location. 

That night one of her pet Japanese poodles wandered forth, presumable in 
search of the location which Olive had failed to find--due to the lake 
getting in her way. The mistress discovered the dog's absence, became 
worried, and finally insisted on organizing a search-party for him. The 
tired associates, fearful of the eternal "why?" trailed forth, but the canine 
explorer could not be found. He turned in during the wee hours of the 
morning, stuck full of burs and looking as though he had enjoyed a rough and 
riotous night. 

"Where do you suppose he has been?" asked one of the players. 

"You reprimand me for asking questions," retorted Olive, "and yet you 
would ask a gentleman that. Chow-chow," said she, addressing the accused, 
"you need not answer. The question is irrelevant, impertinent, no bearing on 
the case. Don't commit yourself. But you do look like you'd been sitting in 
a patch of burs. " 

"More likely in a hand of poker with an ace up his fur," grumbled one of 
those who had comprised the search-party , as the surveyed the dissipated- 
looking poodle. 

Olive returned to the studio declaring that she had spent the most 



glorious time of her life up in the mountains, and that she had almost learnt 
to write poetry from gazing over the clouds that clustered around the 
mountain ridges. 

Instead of being called Miss Inquisitive, she now has the title of Miss 
Encyclopedia at the studio. When a visitor--a very dignified and commanding 
woman--called at the studio not long ago, she was escorted to the stage where 
the star was working. The lady made several inquiries which puzzled the 
guide, so he referred her to the director. 

"Turn her over to Miss Encyclopedia. She knows," replied that 
gentleman . 

Olive, who at that moment was draped over a chair watching a festive 
cabaret scene and propounding a question under her her curl-frescoed head, 
obliged. 

"What is that the players are drinking?" asked the visitor. 

"Champagne," promptly replied Miss Encyclopedia. 

"Do tell!" exclaimed the woman, raising her lorgnette to scrutinize the 
effervescent liquor. Then she hurried away. Shortly after Olive was 
summoned to appear in the manager's office. 

"What did you tell this lady that the players were drinking?" she was 
asked, sternly. 

"Champagne. " 

"But you know they are not. This lady is a prohibitionist, and she 
accuses us of plying the actors with intoxicating liquor." 

"Oh!" murmured the wide-eyed star. "Oh! Well, you see, I didn't want 
her to think we faked our scenes. Come on back and I'll give you a drink," 
she suddenly exclaimed, turning toward the accuser. 

After considerable argument the woman returned and was presented with a 
glass of the sparkling beverage. She sipped hesitatingly, then with more 
boldness . 

"Why," said she, "it tastes like apple-cider . " 

"Yes, that's what it is. Sparkling apple- juice , " replied the chastened 
Olive. "Come back tomorrow and we'll give you some Burgundy strawberry pop 



or Cook's Imperial lemon phosphate." 

The lady departed satisfied, and as she passed out she remarked: 

"I think your star, Miss Thomas, is charming, so entertaining and 
interesting. She took me around and explained everything on the place." 

This ingratiating manner makes it possible for the young actress to 
accumulate her stock of information without arousing rebuke. No one--star, 
director, scenario-writer or property-man--is permitted to upset the 
discipline of the Triangle studio, where an efficient and smooth-running 
system of production has been recently perfected. So only during waits or 
off-duty hours does Olive receive instruction in the various phases of work. 
The single directorial effort was made on a day when regular work was 
impossible because of the weather, but she insists that she is always 
studying the methods of the directors with the intention of becoming a 
regular producer some time. 

A recent production required a dancing scene in which a large company of 
girls appeared. The director was on the point of calling in an instructor to 
drill the dancers, when the star volunteered her services. For several days 
she labored consistently with the coryphees until they had mastered the 
intricacies of the latest Broadway steps. In return for this assistance the 
director agreed to reveal some of the mysteries of his art, but only on 
condition that the star was willing to spend time at the studio after the 
work for the day had been completed. Was she willing? She certainly was. 
Golf, tea and motoring were forgotten while she went over the script of her 
next play, studying the author’s descriptions of scene, setting and 
character, and endeavoring to originate the little "bits of business" that 
give the touch of reality and human interest to a photoplay. 

"That girl has a business woman's head," remarked the director after 
this course of study. "I believe she will be capable of directing some day, 
but tragedy will never be her line. She'd speed up Lady Macbeth and have her 
doing a fox-trot and a hand-spring. Olive is a joy-of-living optimist--but 
an intelligent one." 

Soon it became bruited around that Olive possessed brains--that she had 



been actually caught using them in several instances. Such scandalous rumor 
about a film player had to be stopped. I discovered the Thomas tornado 
teaching a crowd of girls a new dance that called for considerable athletic 
agility. As I approached, primed to question her, she ceased her dervish 
whirl, brushed back her hair and gasped. 

"Have you brains?" I asked her? 

"Brains?" she puffed; and then, with a mischievous smile, "What are 
brains?" 

"Brains. Brains are--brains are--" I stuttered, and then reached for my 
pocket dictionary. With considerable gusto I declaimed from Webster: 

"Brains: (a) in vertebrate animals the large mass of nerve tissue 
enclosed in the shell or cranium, regarded as the seat of consciousness. It 
includes the cerebrum in front and above and the cerebellum below at the 
back, (b), In many invertebrates, a large ganglion more or less 
corresponding to the brain of the vertebrate." 

I paused and regarded the lady before me. 

"A vertebrate!" she muttered in awed manner. "You want to know if I am 
a vertebrate?" 

I nodded solemnly. 

"I don't know. I hope not," she replied. "But they call me 'most 
everything around here." 

Then with a flash of inspiration and a smile, she exclaimed: 

"The best way to find out whether I've got them is to ask somebody, 
isn't it? Do you think I ask too many question? Do you think it pays to 
learn something about pictures? Are all film actresses boobs? Maybe I'm 
getting my celluloid diploma too fast, eh? Think I have brains?" 

"I'm sure I don't know. You are almost too good-looking, Miss Thomas, 
to be so afflicted. " 

"Is it an affliction? Don't good-looking people have them? Why don't 
they? Do just homely people have them? Have you--" I spun dizzily around 
on one heel, Chaplin fashion, and did a Keystone marathon through the studio 
gates. I have an awful hunch that the young lady with interrogation points 



dancing in both eyes is a super-vertebrate--a beauty with brains! But where 
did she get 'em? Why, in the business without brains! 

March 1918 
PHOTOPLAY 

[from a film review] .. .Olive Thomas is as sparkling as champagne... 

May 1918 
PHOTOPLAY 

Linder the Allied Draft Agreement, Jack Pickford, a Canadian by birth, 
has been drafted. Olive Thomas Pickford has given up the Pickford home in 
Los Angeles. 

July 1918 
PHOTOPLAY 

Olive Thomas complained the other day that she was simply all out of 
tears. Her director had made the request that she shed a few saline drops 
over the prostrate form of William V. Mong, who in times away from the 
camera's stress, raises little piggies and geese, and Olive sobbed and 
sniffled and thought of all the saddest things in the world, but nary a 
teardrop would come. 

"Most times," she said, "I can cry to order, but now I think I'm cried 
out. First I was called East by my mother's illness, spent weeks with her at 
the hospital at Pittsburgh where she almost died, and then Jack"--this being 
Jack Pickford, her husband--"enlisted in the aviation corps and went to war, 

and--I'm afraid that these bigger things have blotted up the tears that once 

I could give to the screen." 

Whereupon her director, hearing the remark about Jack, took her to one 

side and began talking to her about what might happen to Jack in the war 

zone. He was still bound to have those tears. But he failed, even though 
Olive did faint at the railway station when she bade Jack good-bye. 

"I'm not afraid. Whatever happens, Jack's doing the thing I would want 



him to do. And I can be brave, too," she said. 

June 30, 1918 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Los Angeles--01ive Thomas, former "Follies" beauty, who now is one of 
Triangle's best bets, is driving a handsome new sixteen-valve roadster 
painted a canary yellow. Miss Thomas purchased the car for her sailor-boy 
husband, Jack Pickford, but grew tired of waiting for him to arrive from New 
York for a furlough and is using it herself while her coupe is being 
overhauled and painted. 

October 1918 
Delight Evans 
PHOTOPLAY 

[from an interview with Olive Thomas in Chicago] ... She ' s too matter-of- 
fact even to try to impress you. She told me she hoped to have some real 
parts to play; something more than simp ingenues. "I might just as well go 
back on the stage, if they won't give me bigger things to do in the movies. 
It's all work-work-work out in California; and one likes to feel one's done 
something to show for it." She showed me some stills for her new picture; 
she was taking them with her--"to show Jack, in N.Y." "Toton" is seven 
reels, and Olive plays a boy in some of it. "This is the first real thing 
I've ever done, I think. I hope they'll like it. I want them to take my 
work in it seriously, critically--" Yes, she's the same Olive who was in the 
Follies, where every girl knows that she may fill her role indifferently, but 
not her stockings. Olive, you see, is making pictures to show 'em that she 
can act, too. "At least," she concluded, "it gives me a chance to show what 
I can do; maybe that won't be much, but I can try." 

August 8, 1918 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Bringing with her her own radiant smile, looking prettier than ever, and 



fetching along pleasant memories of a joyous reunion with friend husband Jack 
Pickford, and a nice new outfit of fall gowns, Olive Thomas, Triangle star, 
arrived home from New York day before yesterday and is preparing to go to 
work once more. 

"Yes, I had a lovely time," said Miss Thomas, "and the best of it is 
Jack is coming West after a while--we don't know just when, but he's quite 
certain to pay us a visit in the near future." 

"Did you find the styles changed any?" 

"Well, I don't know. You see, Jack and I were so busy--" 

"And how did the Broadway shows seem to you?" 

"Well, yes, the shows were nice. You just ought to see Jack in his 
uniform! He's just too--" 

"Did you meet any submarines?" 

"Well, maybe. But it was nice to find Jack in such wonderful health and 
spirits. " 

"I suppose the styles are all military?" 

"Oh, my, yes, and I have just the cutest motoring cap--just like 
Jack's!" 

August 18, 1918 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Los Angeles--We sincerely regret our inability to publish at this time 
Olive Thomas's appreciation of this glorious State called "My California." 
Never before has any one so brilliantly and completely covered the subject. 
The recent rendition of this work at the banquet given to Sid Grauman by 
Mr. Samuel Goldfish was the sensation of the evening. 

September 5, 1918 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

A jinx seems to hover over Olive Thomas, Triangle star, and her 
automobiles. Just before leaving for her vacation in New York, her new 
roadster figured in a collision in which it came off second best, and, as her 



coupe was being overhauled, the dainty little screen favorite was forced to 
resort to the hard-riding taxi. 

The other day Miss Thomas and a friend were motoring to the home of 
Julian Eltinge for tea. 

Eltinge lives in a castle on top of one of the picturesque Hollywood 
hills and in making the steep climb the Triangle star lost control of her 
car, crashing into a stone wall. 

The machine is now in the "hospital," although Olive and her companion 
escaped injury. Now Miss Thomas is riding to the studio in a--fliver. And 
she really owns the auto. 

January 1919 
PHOTOPLAY 

At the Triangle studio, the [influenza] epidemic order merely hastened 
the disintegration of what was once the most formidable factory in filmdom. 
Olive Thomas and Alma Rubens, the two remaining stars, were disposed of by 
the payment of whatever salary was due on their respective contracts. 

December 18, 1918 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Olive Thomas a Selznick Star 

Olive Thomas, after all, has not put her name to a Select contract. It 
was Myron Selznick who corralled the young lady and made her the first star 
of the Selznick Pictures Company. 

Several other companies, we hear, had their eye on Miss Thomas, but it 
was finally Myron who made her believe she had the best chance for fame and 
fortune by joining his company. 

He is now "dickering" with several theatrical managers in the hope that 
he can get a suitable vehicle for Miss Thomas. She wants a play which has 
had a success on the stage. While no definite plans have been made, young 
Mr. Selznick expects to produce on the Coast. Miss Thomas is hoping, at any 



rate, such will be his determination , since her husband, Jack Pickford, is 
already at work there. 

It would be, indeed, an unkind trick of fate if she were detained in the 
East now, for all last Summer and Spring, while she was working in the 
Triangle studios in the West, her husband was busy in the navy here in New 
York. 

January 11, 1919 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Charles Giblyn, the director, has arrived to direct Olive Thomas, who 
gets in tomorrow. Miss Thomas is coming sooner than she originally planned 
owing to the sudden attack of illness which sent her husband, Jack Pickford, 
to the hospital. 

May 1919 
PHOTOPLAY 

When Olive Thomas alighted from the train at Los Angeles station, she 
stepped right into the arms of husband Jack Pickford--and incidentally, into 
the Pickford limousine ... It is said Jack made life miserable around the L.A. 
Athletic Club before Olive came from the east to make pictures, permanently, 
in California. The Pickfords are now bungalowing in a palace on Wilshire 
Boulevard . 

March 21, 1919 
Guy Price 
VARIETY 

Los Angeles--01ive Thomas' car struck a nine-year-old boy and seriously 
injured him. A week before the auto driven by Jack Pickford also hit a boy. 

June 1919 
Elizabeth Peltret 
MOTION PICTURE 



[from an interview with Olive Thomas] ... She was made a salesgirl in 
ginghams, and went around bragging about how lucky she was to be "the 
youngest saleslady at Horne's." 

"I am a good judge of ginghams to this day," she said. "No one can put 
anything over on me in that line." Indeed, you get the impression that any 
one who tries to put anything over on her in any line is in for defeat. "My 
ideal of those days," she went on, "was Miss Milligan, the head of the 
ginghams. She was small and cute, and to be like her some day was the top 
hope of my childhood!" 

Her first great adventure was a visit to relatives in New York City. 
There was bitter mixed with the sweet, for she set forth thrilled with dreams 
of the joys she was going to have in the city, only to arrive when it was in 
the grip of the worst blizzard of several winters. For days that seemed 
months to her she was snowed in her aunt's home. When she did get out, she 
made up her mind to stay in New York. 

"It gripped me as it has gripped its other millions," she said. She 
found something to do. "It was not long before I began posing for 
photographic art studies and later for artists. It was wonderful pay for 
me- -fifty cents an hour." She has posed for Harrison Fisher ("you can say I 
ADORE him," teasingly), Penrhyn Stanlaws, Haskell Coffin and other famous 
painters. 

"How," I asked, "did you get started with Ziegfeld?" 

"I just went up there and asked for a job," she answered. 

"No letters of introduction or anything?" 

"No; I just went up and asked for a job and got it. I didn't do much at 
first--just posed around, standing in boxes and frames while some one sang 
songs at me. 

"Do you know Jim Buck?" she asked, suddenly. 

I said I didn't, and a moment later regretted that I didn't. She said 
he was as nice as any one could be. "He gave me my first big laugh while 
with Ziegfeld. After I was engaged I was told to get practice clothes. 

I had no idea what practice clothes were, but one of the girls told me that a 



middy and a pair of bloomers would do. I already had bloomers--the kind they 
were wearing with a type of dress. Mine ran down to my ankles and ended in a 
ruffle. I put them on and wore them for several days. 

"One day Jim Buck came to me and said, 'Miss Thomas, I am going to ask 
you something. I do hope you won't be offended. It's about those bloomers 
that you wear. Are you bow-legged?'" 

" 'No! ' I answered. 

"'Then why on earth do you wear them?' he exclaimed. We've been afraid 
to order a costume for you.' 

"After that I got a regular gym suit." 

Olive Thomas has a mother, two brothers and a little sister. One of the 

brothers is about 25, the other not quite out of his teens. 

She is always busy planning the lives of those she loves. She wishes to 
help set up her eldest brother in an electrical shop in New York, and the 

youngest--well , he is just back from where he went with the U.S. marines. He 

enlisted the second day after we declared war against Germany and was with 
the fighting bunch in France who held back the Huns in their rush toward 
Paris. When he landed in New York, Olive was sick with influenza-pneumonia 
and had been taken from her hotel to a hospital. In a wild panic he hurried 
to her side. "I wanted to see you alive!" he said. "I knew they could never 
get you into a hospital unless you were near dead!" 

Miss Thomas sent the boy $1,000 recently as a starting capital for 
whatever he might want to do. It was sent through the bank, but there was 
some delay in transmission, which caused him great worry. He wrote to her 
and asked her to please try to trace it, for, he said, "I'd hate to lose all 
that money!" Just back from France and $30 per, there is nothing surprising 
in that anxiety. 

This incident in connection with her brother caused her to recall a 
"fan" letter she received soon after Jack Pickford entered the service. The 
newspapers had reported that she was going to New York to see her husband, 
and the letter came from a fan living in a little country town. Enclosed in 
it was $5, sent, as the writer explained, "Because I know you must be under 



very heavy expenses, with so much traveling and your husband in the service, 
and I don't think it right that you should have to spend all the money you so 
laboriously earn." 

"I appreciated that," she said, earnestly. "It reminded me of the time 
when $5 looked mighty big to me." 

There is nothing "up-stage" about Olive Thomas. She'll "kid" backward 
and forward with all comers. She delights in startling people and, 
especially, in shocking the dignified ones. Excess of dignity is as 
provocative to her as the red flag is to the bull, and she loves to take its 
possessors down all the pegs she can. Underneath all the kidding--no matter 
what she might say--there is a bubbling humanity, a freedom from sarcasm, 
that wins her way into the hearts of all... 

"I think," says Olive Thomas, "that you die when your time comes and not 
until then. I feel the same about other things as I do about death. I don't 
think you can change anything that is going to happen to you any more than 
you can change anything that has happened to you. That's why I never worry, 
and that is why I don't think people should get conceited and think 
themselves better than others." 

Her first meeting with Jack Pickford was at a dance in a beach cafe 
founded by the late Nat Goodwin. 

"Jack," she said, "is a beautiful dancer. He danced his way into my 
heart. We knew each other for eight months before our marriage, and most of 
that time we gave to dancing. We got along so well on the dance floor that 
we just naturally decided that we would be able to get along together for the 
remainder of our lives." 

May 1919 
PHOTOPLAY 

Jack Pickford and his wife Olive Thomas with their respective companies 
are also inmates of the Brunton studio. 


May 11, 1919 



Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Just a Little Irish Girl 

The little girl who lives at my house has a self-admitted crush on Olive 
Thomas. Rather condescending to all things of a motion picture nature, she 
came out of her indifference long enough to chatter for twenty minutes on the 
star whom she dubbed the best of them all, and to beg for a story. Being 
asked to do something easy and pleasant is so rare I astonished the small 
girl by promising to grant her request--hence the story. 

Olive Thomas came into town a few weeks ago with the Selznick Company. 
She has since I last saw her become the first Myron Selznick star and created 
for the screen the baby vamp role in "Upstairs and Down." Broadway has been 
blazing with electric signs with her name, magazines have been filled with 
her pictures and the papers have told all about Jack Pickford's wife who, 
refusing to bank on the Pickford name, went out for herself and signed a 
contract so alluring in its weekly demands, only a motion picture story could 
bring it to pass. 

And Olive Thomas might still be a little girl dancing on the Amsterdam 
roof in "Ziegfeld's Follies" every night for all the difference this contract 
makes to her. In the beginning I had to put her disposition to the acid test 
and she met the situation so splendidly, I am almost inclined to agree with 
the little girl who lives at my house on the Olive Thomas question. 

One broken engagement and another one an hour later, which I expected 
would bring an icicle reception, had no more effect on Miss Thomas than to 
say to my apologies: 

"Oh, that's all right; I am often late. I know you were busy." 

Later I commented on this and on how much I liked her way of being 
natural, without the temperamental camouflage so many actresses feel a 
necessity. 

"I am only a little Irish girl," she said. "Why should I try to pretend 
to the world I am something wonderful--when every one knows who I am and what 



I am? 


The Pickfords have taken Olive Thomas to their hearts for just that 
quality. They are themselves wholesome real people, who dislike pretense of 
any sort. I remember Mrs. Pickford--Mother , as Olive calls her--talked at 
some length on the new daughter-in-law and gave me to understand she couldn't 
have done a better job if the had picked a wife for Jack herself. 

And they are in love with these two young people. The very first thing 
Olive told me was that she had talked to Jack the night before in Los Angeles 
and he would be in New York in about two weeks. 

"We have leased the Hitchcock place in 'Great Neck' --the Raymond 
Hitchcock house for the summer, and Jack is coming on to make pictures here 
so we can be together. There is a tea garden, and a private bathing beach 
and we are going to have just lots of parties there this summer!" 

Jack and Olive slipped over into New Jersey and were married without any 
of the family. Thomas Meighan who acted as chaperone and stood sponsor for 
the two youngsters was immediately dubbed "our illegitimate father" by Olive, 
who says she loves him for having helped her marry her Jack. 

"One of these days," Olive told me, looking at me out of her big blue 
eyes, "we are going to have a family. I love children. You know I have a 
little sister 5 years old, the most beautiful child you ever saw. I have 
teased mother to give her to us, but of course she won't. Little Harriet is 
my step-sister, but I love her to death. Little Mary Rupp, Lottie Pickford's 
child, too, is a darling, unspoiled despite all the affection and gifts 
lavished on her by the whole family. She and I had some pictures taken 
together--she calls me Aunt Tottle," explained Aunt Tottle, showing me with 
pride of photograph of herself and little Mary. 

While Olive Thomas's screen beauty is one of the things which has helped 
her win stardom, she isn't half as lovely in pictures as she is off the 
screen. She has light brown hair, with a golden glint. It reaches to her 
shoulder and falls in soft waves; then her eyes are the blue black eyes which 
only an Irish heritage can give. She wore--I promised the little girl at my 
house to put this in--a pink negligee, all soft crepe and lace, which brought 



out the pink in her cheeks. A saucy little dimple in her chin completed a 
picture Howard Chandler Christy or James Montgomery Flagg might have been 
glad to have sketched for a magazine cover. 

Usually when Dame Fortune comes a smiling and pours into the laps of one 
of her children everything which wealth can give she creates dissatisfaction , 
and horrid discontent. In the case of Olive Thomas, she has managed to avoid 
this error. Olive Thomas is as pleased over her blessings as a child. She 
makes no secret of her happiness, and her enthusiasm over the good things 
which have come her way. 

"Mrs. Selznick gave me a gorgeous hat," she said, "with two paradise 
plumes on--a lovely blue, so smart and good looking." And then we talked of 
clothes, and of all the pretty things young Mrs. Pickford has purchased for 
her summer wardrobe, such adorable blue frocks, the color of her eyes, and 
such dainty white and lavender dresses to wear when the hot days come. 

While we were chatting Blanche, who does Miss Thomas's nails and keeps 
her hair in good condition, came in to give a manicure. She had no more than 
started when a telephone call took her client into the next room. 

Thereupon Blanche, who is colored, launched into a description of Miss 
Thomas, her virtues, her beauty and why she would rather manicure and shampoo 
her than any other customer. 

"She'ss popular, too," said Blanche. "You ought to have been here 
Easter. This here room was a blooming garden. She had lillies, roses, 
orchids and that plant of azaleas was in bloom then--everybody likes her--" 

Blanche would have probably been talking yet if the door hadn't opened 
and a young man burst in calling loudly for Olive. At that particular moment 
Olive merged from the inner room and astonished me to the point of 
speechlessness by throwing herself in the youth's arms, kissing him and 
calling him darling. 

"My brother," she said, "destined to be the world's greatest cameraman. 
He has been in the marines and is out now and I am having him learn the 
motion picture business." 

Miss Thomas has brought her chauffeur and a new Locomobile all the way 



from California. Just now she is sticking to the California license. That 
is, until the chauffeur learns New York, she said. It may be cheaper if he 
gets in any difficulties. 

"Has he ever been in any difficulty?" I asked. 

"Well, once," she said. "I bought Jack a Stutz for a present--a 
surprise. I asked the chauffeur to have it all ready for my husband and he 
promised. I was leaving town. He had it ready all right. He took some 
girls out and smashed the car into bits." 

"Did you discharge him?" I asked. 

"Oh, I couldn't do that. You see he was sorry and the car was insured." 

Which is like Olive Thomas, who is the most human young person it has 
been my pleasure to meet in many a day, and I forgot to say Miss Thomas is 
just out of the hospital where she went to get rid of an attack of the "flu." 
She explained she was still a little wobbly and she thought she might die she 
felt so sick during the first days of the "flu." 

Brother and I watched Blanche manicure Miss Olive, and then I found I 
had stayed so long, I would have to hurry if I hoped to get my department 
written by night. That's the difficulty of conducting a column, it's always 
intruding when you are having a nice time. 

And I do like chatting with this little star who calls herself "just a 
little Irish girl" and instead of ranting over a picture of herself which 
came out very badly, smiles and says: 

"Here you have the only cross-eyed motion picture star in the world. 

I told Mr. Selznick I dared him to advertise me that way." 

October 1919 
PHOTOPLAY 

[photo caption:] Olive Thomas makes a tea-party for her tiny step- 
sister, who came all the way from Pennsylvania to pay aunt Olive a mid-summer 
visit. Miss Thomas has a country place on Long Island, and whenever she can 
be spared from film and social duties she spends the time dispensing goodies 
to this adoring--and adorable blonde baby. 



January 6, 1920 
Helen Rockwell 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

Olive Thomas is happy again! Perhaps you don't know that she has ever 
been unhappy. But we have her word for her brand-new exuberance. She admits 
her change of feeling. It's this way-- 

We found "Ollie" having fun with a pile of dresses which might have been 
the result of a raid on a misses boarding school. Middy blouses, tam-o- 
shanters and practical square-toed shoes perched brazenly on the top of a 
heap. A mackinaw coat of many colors struggled for expression from the 
bottom of the pile. "Ollie" was getting ready to go on "location." And now 
comes the reason for her happiness. 

Once again she is to be allowed to play the sort of role dearest to her 
heart--the role of a school girl. Ever since ever and ever so long ago when 
Olive played "Madcap Madge" for Triangle she has longed to do school-girl 
parts. She has pined for them. She has loathed herself as a debutante, 
disliked herself as a wife and mother, been disgusted with herself as a 
fisher-maid--in short never been satisfied with any of her celluloid selves 
since dear old "Madge." 

"I made the picture three years ago," she will tell you earnestly, "and 
fans have never stopped inquiring as to when I'm to play a school-girl again. 
My fan mail is large--exceedingly large--and the one picture remains the 
favorite. Fans haven't forgotten it even after three years, and now Mr. 
Selznick has agreed to let me shorten my skirts again, put a bow on my hair 
and romp to my heart's content." 

Our thoughts flew back to some of the dream "creations" we had seen 
Olive wear in recent photoplays, and we patiently endeavored to understand 
how she could look a Middy in the face and grow excited. You see we are 
feminine. Olive Thomas is not so much feminine as just a kid. 

"But I want to create a certain role," she explained. "You see Mary is 
the kid in pictures; Norma does drama; Constance is the flippant, flighty 



wife; Dorothy the hoyden; Nazimova is exotic and steeped in mystery, my Jack 
does boys, while I--I--why don't you see, I am just nothing at all!" 

She grew quite excited as she pursued the subject. "I have no fixed 
position. I don't mean a DEFINITE thing to anybody. Now you see if a fan 
wants to enjoy a comedy, he knows that he can pick Charles Ray, or Dorothy 
Gish and get what he's looking for. If a fan is looking for a picture of 
youth he knows that he can walk in to see Mary Pickford or my Jack and find 
it. For a frothy affair of sophisticated humor--there is "Conny" Talmadge. 

If it's drama that's wanted--well , drop in to see Norma. But how--I ask you 
--how can a fan know what he's getting when he pays his money to see me? He 
or she is likely to find me weeping through five reels because I haven't a 
child, or tripping the light fantastic as a chorus girl of questionable 
reputation. I grow to womanhood and am tossed back to the flapper type. 

I am nothing in particular. Don't you see? And she spread out her hands 
with such an expression of utter hopelessness that we laughed right out. 

And then she went on to tell us that she was to try her hand at school- 
girl roles again and if the public took to them she was to go on doing them 
for a while. She wants to create a sort of Booth Tarkington girl. She wants 
to be in the feminine line what "her Jack" is in a boyish way. She desires 
to be known as SOMETHING IN PARTICULAR. 

And her next picture is to be "Sixteen" and is an original story by 
Frances Marion. 

"My Jack did 'Seventeen' you know, and as I'm just a year younger than 
Jack it's alright for me to do 'Sixteen.' It's quite fitting, isn't it, that 
I should?" 

After we had exhausted our enthusiasm looking over the various styles of 
Middy blouses which Olive fancies, we stumbled across the apartment and into 
a motion picture machine. 

"I ran Charlie Chaplin off last night," said Ollie. "I have a lot of 
fun with it. I can get a new film every day. I just shoot it up there on 
the wall and entertain my friends." 

"Do you try out your new pictures?" we ventured. 



"Heavens, no" replied our hostess sitting perilously on the edge of a 
table and swinging her legs. "I hate my pictures. What's the use of 
pretending I like my pictures when I don't. When they show me one of my 
pictures up at the Selznick projection room I can't get a person to sit with 
me. I 'pan' myself so hard they refuse to listen. I think I'm awful." 

Now although you think Olive Thomas is all wrong and lacking in 
perception you can't help liking her for it. It is good for the soul to meet 
a person, especially an actress, and more especially a young, pretty actress, 
who fails to enthuse particularly about herself, and who just loves Dorothy 
Gish, and raves about Connie Talmadge, and thinks Norma is a dream. 

"Oh, sometimes I'm not so bad," she admits grudgingly, "but usually my 
face looks funny or my hair is not right or my tears look faked." 

She is delightful when she shows you her books of "stills." 

"This is a scene from my last picture. This pretty girl is Miss , 

Oh, she's lots of fun--such jolly company. And this was Mr. . He's 

an excellent actor. Been on the stage for eighteen years. And a charming 
person. This over here in the corner is my dog--isn't the location pretty?" 
Then with a flip of the head she turns the page and you discover she's been 
holding the book with her thumb smudged over her own portrait. She'd go 
through the entire book that way if you'd let her. 

Like Peter Pan we can't imagine that Olive Thomas will ever grow up. 

She impresses you as being a delightful child, playing at grown up but 
actually uncomprehending the responsibilities which go hand in hand with 
ankle dresses. She skips, not walks, and would probably turn a cart-wheel on 
the street if she felt like it. She embodies the spirit of youth and we can 
think of no one better suited to give youth to the screen than she. We hope 
she may be allowed to continue with her heart's desire and give us school- 
days. In these days when to look into the future is to imperil your 
disposition for the season, it will be decidedly pleasant to look into the 
past through "Ollie" Thomas and remember the good old days when times were a 
little less hectic, and you were young. 



March 1920 
Faith Service 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

[from an interview with Olive Thomas] .. .Then , there is the matter of her 
looks--tawny-colored hair massed on her head, bright eyes, fresh coloring, a 
springy sort of a walk and rounded lines. No, there is no suggestion in 
Olive Thomas of "going out into the night" to find herself. She appears to 
be quite completely found, between the pictures and her new and fascinating 
occupation of decorating and buying for her new apartment and being Mrs. Jack 
Pickford, at which estate she is quite evidently pleased, save for the long 
distance and the long times that elapse between their meetings. Said Olive, 
with naivete, "I call Jack my 'long-distance lover.'" 

. . .There is a certain directness about her despite her most palpable 
youth, which gives the impression of a small child in a mammoth toy shop, 
given, suddenly, carte blanche. 

...The apartment, she told me, was to be well on its way to completion 
before the arrival of the "long-distance lover" for Christmas. It was going 
to be, she said, with anticipation , the best Christmas they have ever had. 
Their first was spent in Pittsburgh in the hospital with Olive's mother, who 
was very ill. Last Christmas Olive was here in the East in the hospital 
herself, with influenza, and quite alone, and so this third Christmas must do 
a great deal of atoning. Also, they have a kiddie with them. Six years old. 
Of the masculine gender. 

I inquired. 

The kiddie is Olive's brother's boy. Last summer the mother died and 
Olive adopted the small nephew. Just at present he is going to school in 
Tarrytown. At the date of my talk with Olive she was expecting him the 
following day to come to New York, while she bought for him a velvet suit and 
a fur overcoat. 

All told, the young Jack Pickfords were going to make a high and festive 
occasion of Yuletide. That very morning Olive had been buying Jack's gift, 
consisting of a set of black pearls for evening wear, at Tiffany's, and there 



was also a resplendent lounging robe of sumptuous silk, and then it was only 
the first part of December .. .Olive laughingly remarked that her mother says 
she and Jack spend all their salaries giving one another presents. 

"He's always sending me something and then I send him something back," 
Olive said. "You see, we have to bridge the distance in some way. At first 
I just couldn't get used to the idea of living this way, but I suppose one 
gets used to anything, given time. When we were together we used to use up 
the time fighting over things. I'd say, 'You were out with this person or 
that person,' and he'd come back at me in the same way, and we'd have a 
lively time of it, but we're over that now. We know that we can't sit home 
by the fireside ALL the time just because we cannot be together." 

. . .As I was leaving she showed me through the whole of the apartment and 
told me, with the pretty pride of possession, of what she was doing, intended 
to do, with every nook and corner. One feature of her boudoir is to be an 
antique desk, lined--she is having it relined--with purple leather, and 
before which she will sit to write, Turk-wise, upon a mammoth cushion. 

All about there were pictures, framed in heavy silver, which "Jack gave 
me," of Jack himself, of Olive and of the kiddie, besides various other 
screen luminaries. 

I came away with the impression of a child playing, very successfully, 
at being grown up, and having a thoroughly good time in the playing. 

January 3, 1920 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Olive Thomas Mourning Loss of $5,000 Bracelet 

There is mourning in the house of Pickford-Thomas , the Pickford in the 
case being the ordinarily debonair Jack, and the Thomas being Olive Thomas, 
who, away from the screen, is Mrs. Jack, and neither of the parties will be 
comforted. 

That beautiful diamond and sapphire bracelet which Mrs. Jack so proudly 
displayed to her friends Christmas morning as a present from her spouse is 



gone, lost, strayed or stolen, and both declare they only wish it was a press 
agent loss. 

Instead of that, it is the real thing, and any one finding a little 
article of adornment, which cost $5,000 in good cash, or giving information 
which may result in its recovery to the Val O'Farrel Detective Agency can 
draw down a very substantial reward for his or her services. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pickford attended the Sixty Club dinner and party at the 
Ritz-Carlton on New Year's Eve, and just naturally Mrs. Pickford wore the new 
present. She knows it was on her arm when she arrived; she believes it was 
in place after she had been there for some time. After that all memory 
ceased, until, as the time came for her to go home, or when she was on her 
way home, she became conscious that it was gone. 

She has not the remotest idea when it disappeared, and, therefore can 
only hope that somebody found it who will prefer the reward to the possession 
of an article which will be thoroughly described for all pawnshops, jewelers 
and policemen. 

January 20, 1920 
DRAMATIC MIRROR 

Olive Thomas and members of her company, with Director Alan Crosland and 
his assistant, William J. Scully, are in New Orleans taking exteriors for 
"Glorious Youth." 

March 1920 
PHOTOPLAY 

Jack Pickford took a flying vacation to New York to spend Christmas with 
his wife, who is Olive Thomas; she made a railroad leap from New Orleans, 
where she was locationing, to be with him. You wish you knew Olive? Well, I 
can only say you wouldn't be disappointed. She is much more beautiful than 
she is in pictures; I have heard even rival stars say this. 


April 1920 



Delight Evans 
PHOTOPLAY 

[from an interview with Jack Pickford] "I'd like to get Olive and take a 
vacation; go to Honolulu. I am sure I'd like Honolulu. I always thought New 
York was the place for me, and I left California in order to come here and 
spend the holidays with my wife and then I decided (We had a good time and 
all--even though Olive did lose the diamond-and-sapphire bracelet she got for 
Christmas) that New York, as a place to live was " 

May 1920 
PHOTOPLAY 

Olive Thomas has an apartment in New York and works at the Selznick West 
Fort Lee Studios. 

June 1920 
PHOTOPLAY 

Olive Thomas lives on 59th Street in New York City, and has a nice 
brother, who is an assistant director. 

April 3, 1920 
DRAMATIC MIRROR 

Olive Thomas has returned from Lake Placid where she had been making 
scenes for "The Flapper" and is about to take a trip south. 

April 19, 1920 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Olive Thomas returned from New York Friday [April 16] and she says she 
breathed a prayer of thankfulness when her train struck California, where 
blizzards and tornadoes and zero weather are unknown. The first thing she 
did Sunday was to go to Clune's Broadway, to see herself as "Floatsam" in 
"Out Yonder," and it was remarked that she wiped her eyes furtively with a 
bit of handkerchief when she thought nobody was looking. "Well, anyhow," she 



defended herself, "when I see myself on the screen I never seem to be 
watching Me, for Myself off stage and Myself on stage are two utterly 
different personalities." 

July 1920 
PHOTOPLAY 

Olive Thomas and Jack Pickford are together again. Padre Selznick sent 
Ollie west to make some pictures and Jack works there anyway, so a grand 
reunion was had by all. Jack presented Olive with a new car and Olive spent 
a full week's salary on a new dog for Jack. 

July 9, 1920 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Now that all the Selznick stars are hurrying East to make their 
pictures, Olive Thomas joined the procession and arrived on Saturday. She 
has no expectation of plunging directly into work--for even a poor motion 
picture actress must take a vacation now and then. Aside from the urge for a 
summer playtime, there are already two Thomas pictures reposing on the 
Selznick shelf waiting for their release dates. The youthful Selznick boss 
has told Miss Thomas it's all right to go to the "Follies," see "Honey Girl," 
"The Night Boat," "The Scandals of 1920," and all the rest of the shows she 
didn't see in the untheatrical West. 

Her husband, Jack Pickford, also has asked for a vacation or a transfer 
East to work in the Goldwyn studios here and he is expected some time next 
month. Last summer Mr. and Mrs. Pickford rented the Raymond Hitchcock place 
over the summer months, but so far they have made no plans for a house in the 
country this year. 

The following item is related to some subsequent items published after the 
death of Olive Thomas. 


September 6, 1920 



NEW YORK HERALD (Paris Edition) 


American is Imprisoned for Smuggling Cocaine 

An American who gives his name as Spalding has been sentenced to three 
months' imprisonment for smuggling cocaine into Paris from Germany. The 
supply, which amounted to four kilogrammes, was concealed in a trunk which 
went astray and was sent to the depot for lost articles. 

Here, after several days, it was claimed by Spalding, who declared to 
the Customs' officers that it contained nothing of a dutiable nature, a 
statement which was disproved upon examination. In his defense, Spalding 
stated that the trunk had been consigned to him by a friend, one Mrs. Green, 
from Mainz. 

September 9, 1920 
NEW YORK HERALD (Paris Edition) 

Movie Actress is Near Death by Poison Dose 

Olive Thomas, wife of Jack Pickford, the brother of Mary Pickford, 
America's "cinema queen" is at the point of death at the American Hospital at 
Neuilley-sur-Seine, as the result of accidental overdose of corrosive 
sublimate, taken in an effort to convince her husband of her affection. 

According to information obtained last night by a correspondent of the 
New York Herald, Miss Thomas attempted to take her life at the Hotel Ritz 
last Saturday night, after a dinner party in Montmarte with friends. 

Previous to her arrival in France, the Pickfords, as is well known in 
American theatrical circles, had numerous domestic difficulties. These were 
patched up and the couple decided to take a "second honeymoon" in Paris, 
which resulted in their meeting many friends well known in the "movie" world. 

On their arrival in Paris, "Jack and Olive" took an apartment at the 



Hotel Ritz. Early on Sunday morning, on their return from the dinner party 
gathering, something happened. 

Although details are lacking, it is understood that Olive, while her 
husband was peacefully slumbering in their apartment went to an adjoining 
room and drank a considerable portion of a poisonous preparation prescribed 
by a French physician "for external purposes only." The base of this 
preparation was mercuric, and produced the same effect as corrosive 
sublimate . 

French physicians were unable to alleviate the sufferings of the popular 
"movie" actress, and the services were requested of Dr. Joseph Choate, a 
personal friend and a practicing physician of Los Angeles, now residing at 
the Hotel de la Grand-Bretagne . The patient was immediately taken to the 
American Hospital at Neuilly, where she has been given the constant attention 
of the trained personnel of the organization . 

At a late hour last night the New York Herald was informed that Miss 
Thomas' condition was critical. Her husband, as well as Owen Moore, the 
divorced husband of Mary Pickford, have been daily visitors at the hospital 
and are expressing their deepest concern in the unfortunate occurrence which 
threatens to rob America of one of her foremost "movie" stars. 

French specialists were called into consultation last night and they are 
understood to have expressed the opinion that there is very slight hope of 
recovery. 

September 10, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Paris, Sept. 10--... Mrs. Clarence W. Wufelt of Los Angeles gave the 
following version to Universal Service: 

"Olive is my dearest friend. She had been feeling ill ever since her 
arrival here. Saturday night Jack tried to persuade her to stay in bed, but 
she insisted that, being unable to sleep, she wanted to dine out. We dined 
downtown and afterwards visited Montmarte restaurants, including the Abbaye 
Theielme. Among the others who were with us were Lieut. G. A. Ray of the 



American embassy and Fred Almey of Los Angeles. We returned to the Ritz at 
about 3:30 o'clock. Olive complained of fatigue and insomnia." 

At the embassy it was stated that Ray left one week ago, ostensibly to 
go to London for a vacation. Mr. Almey could not be found. 

According to Fred W. Nelson, he, Cyril Gray and Wilfred Graham, all of 
Los Angeles, joined the Pickford party at the Montmarte. "But," he added, 

"I can't tell you what happened though, because I don't remember a thing 
after 2 a.m." 

September 10, 1920 

LOS ANGELES HERALD 

...It was on Sunday [sic] night that Olive, accompanied by several of 
her friends, set out to "see real old Paris," went for the last time to the 
famous "Dead Rat" of the Montmarte district. 

All of them in the highest of spirits--on the surface at least--the 
hilarity at the Montmarte resort waxed greater and greater until, with the 
closing of the "Dead Rat" at 1 a.m., Olive Thomas and her crowd started on a 
taxicab round of the clandestine resorts which are always open to the magic 
sesame--gold. 

But even the most maddening of hilarious nights must pass with the dawn, 
and when the Follies dancer and star of the Los Angeles studios crept back 
into her suite at the Ritz at 4 a.m. she found her husband, Jack Pickford, 
deeply resentful. 

Extremely excited as a result of the round of Montmarte resorts a fit of 
deepest despondency seized her when her husband attempted to remonstrate with 
her . 

Olive went into the bathroom where she drank three-quarters of a bottle 
of bichloride solution prescribed for face external use. Whether she drank 
this intentionally or by mistake is a question as yet unanswered. 

September 11, 1920 
NEW YORK HERALD (Paris Edition) 



Miss Olive Thomas (Mrs. Jack Pickford), the American "movie" star, died 
yesterday morning at the American Hospital at Neuilly-sur-Seine, after five 
days of terrible suffering, as the result of swallowing a large quantity of a 
medicinal preparation containing corrosive sublimate. 

Although much mystery surrounds the death, Mr. Jack Pickford, who was at 
the bedside when death came, denies that there was any attempt at suicide. 
Miss Thomas, he says, had been in a nervous condition for several months and 
merely took the overdose of mercuric solution by mistake. 

The actress was taken to the American Hospital early last Sunday 
morning, after first aid had been rendered by Dr. Joseph Lynn Choate, of Los 
Angeles, who is stopping at the Hotel de la Grand-Bretagne . He is a personal 
friend of the Pickford family, and was called to the Hotel Ritz, where he 
found Miss Thomas in a critical condition, a half-emptied bottle of poison 
telling its own story. 

Although Dr. H. H. Wanlen, acting chief physician at the American 
Hospital, remained in almost constant attendance, the condition of the artist 
gradually became worse until Thursday evening, when blindness developed, and 
her friends were advised that there was no hope for her recovery. Shortly 
after daybreak, yesterday, she fell into a peaceful sleep, from which she did 
not awaken. 

The return signed by the attending physician gives the cause of death as 
"acute inflammation of the kidneys," but it is understood that there is 
strong probability of an investigation by the French police authorities of 
the incidents which led to the fatal act. 

September 10, 1920 
NEW YORK TIMES 

Paris, Sept. 10--The French police have begun a thorough investigation 
into the death of Olive Thomas, the American moving picture actress, who 
succumbed this morning to poison taken, it is said by mistake, several days 
ago. . . 

Investigation also is being made by the police of rumors of cocaine 



orgies, intermingled with champagne dinners which lasted into the early hours 
of the morning, that have been afloat in the American colony and among the 
habitues of the French cinema world during the last week. 

Tonight in the Sante Prison the police were closely questioned a man 
names Spalding, said to be a former American Army Captain, who was sentenced 
to six months in jail Monday for vending cocaine... 

Several of the Montmarte resorts which Miss Thomas visited on Saturday 
night were subjected to a close investigation today. 

September 11, 1920 
Forbes W. Fairburn 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

London, Sept. 10--Olive Thomas, broken-hearted and temporarily 
unbalanced, who died in the American hospital at Neuilly today from mercurial 
poisoning, was convinced that she could never again bring herself to live 
with her husband, Jack Pickford. 

Such is the story of the tragedy that came to London today in a letter 
to an intimate friend from a screen star on close terms with Pickford and his 
wife and who was in Paris the night Miss Thomas took the bichloride of 
mercury. 

According to the letter, the pair were enjoying an unbelievably happy 
"second honeymoon" when an interruption came. Jack made a hurried trip to 
London, August 25. When he rejoined his wife in Paris, Olive, the letter 
said, had told Jack that further life with him would be abhorrent and 
impossible . 

Then, the letter continued, came the wild party of Saturday night. The 
letter declares that Miss Thomas took a large does of cocaine immediately 
preceding the swallowing of the bichloride of mercury. (This is not borne out 
by the physician's statement.) 

She did not have medical attention until some time afterward. A friend 
of hers, who had spent some time in London with the pair, said "they were 
like a couple of kids, calling one another 'papa' and 'mamma.'" She said 



apparently their past quarrels had been forgotten. 

September 12, 1920 
C. F. Bertelli 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Paris, Sept. 11--... Dr. Warden, famous poison specialist, who had charge 
of the case toward the end, declared a police investigation into the 
circumstances under which Miss Thomas died would be of the utmost value in 
revealing the facts. 

"It would show," he said, "whether Miss Thomas committed suicide, as the 
medical evidence indicates, or whether she took the stuff by mistake, as 
claimed . 

"Personally, I am convinced that if she had taken a sleep potion in the 
same quantity as she took the poison she would be dead just the same." 

...Today Police Commissioner Catrou, assigned to examine into the 
circumstances under which Miss Thomas came to her death, returned a finding 
of accidental death... 

"Owing to Mrs. Pickford's dying without making a statement and also 
because of the fact that she was alone when she took the poison, the only 
possible verdict is accidental death by poisoning." 

Such was the summing up of M. Catrou as submitted to the higher 
officials. Elis inquiry dealt only with the causes of death, Jack Pickford, 
the physicians and Mrs. Florence W. Wufelt, who says she was Olive's best 
friend, being the only witnesses. 

September 13, 1920 
NEW YORK HERALD (Paris Edition) 

An autopsy of the body of Miss Olive Thomas will be held at the Paris 
Morgue today by Dr. Paul, who has been commissioned by M. Pamart, the 
examining magistrate, to determine the cause of the film actress' death. 

While dismissing any suspicions of foul play, the police authorities 
wish to make a thorough investigation before permitting the remains to be 



sent to America for burial. It is said that the examination is being 
extended to certain Montmarte resorts and is linked with the case of Captain 
Spaulding, formerly of the United States Army, who was recently sentenced to 
a term of six months' imprisonment here for bringing cocaine into the 
country. The examination of the body at the American Hospital at Neuilly-sur- 
Seine revealed only the discolorations which are always produced in cases of 
mercurial poisoning. 

Mr. Jack Pickford, the husband of the dead actress, in replying to the 
questions put by M. Catrou, police commissioner for the Place Vendome 
district, denied reports of marital difficulties. His version of accidental 
poisoning and of the immediate efforts to summon aid for his wife was born 
out not only by the employees of the Hotel Ritz but by the physician who 
attended Miss Thomas at the hospital. During his wife's consciousness at the 
hospital, Mr. Pickford made an identical account of the incident, and Miss 
Thomas implied the accuracy of the account by the smile of confidence with 
which she regarded her husband. 

September 13, 1920 
Forbes W. Fairbairn 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

London, Sept. 12--Jacl< Pickford and Owen Moore arrived in London by 
airplane this afternoon from Paris for a few days. Pickford gave me the 
following interview regarding the death of his wife, Olive Thomas, who died 
Thursday from the effects of poison swallowed early Sunday morning, a week 
ago: 

"Olive and I were the greatest pals on earth. Her death is a ghastly 
mistake. We both canceled work in America to take a belated honeymoon. We 
were the happiest couple imaginable. Coming over she gave me a big birthday 
party aboard ship. When we arrived in Paris her only thought was that she 
had to buy some dresses and then get back home to complete her picture 
contracts so that we could settle down to have a home and babies. 

"I went to London to buy some clothes for myself and arrived back in 



Paris the fateful Saturday night. We had dinner with a few friends and went 
to the cafes. We arrived back at the Ritz hotel at about 3 o'clock in the 
morning. I had already booked airplane seats for London. We were going 
Sunday morning. Both of us were tired out. We both had been drinking a 
little. I insisted that we had better not pack then, but rather get up early 
before our trip and do it then. 

"I went to bed immediately. She fussed around and wrote a note to her 
mother. It read: 

"'Mamma dear: Well and having a nice time. Leaving here September 11. 

I will cable you from the boat and will tell you all the news when I arrive. 
Olive. ' 

"'Love to all. ' 

"She was in the bathroom. Suddenly she shrieked: 

"'My God. ' 

"I jumped out of bed, rushed toward her and caught her in my arms. She 
cried to me to find out what was in the bottle. I picked it up and read: 

"'Poison. ' 

"It was a toilet solution and the label was in French. I realized what 
she had done and sent for the doctor. Meanwhile, I forced her to drink water 
in order to make her vomit. 

"She screamed, '0, my God, I'm poisoned.' 

"I forced the whites of eggs down her throat, hoping to offset the 
poison. The doctor came. Fie pumped her stomach three times while I held 
Olive . 

"Nine o'clock in the morning I got her to the Neuilly Flospital, where 
Doctors Choate and Wharton took charge of her. 

"They told me she had swallowed bichoride of mercury in an alcoholic 
solution, which is ten times worse than tabloids. She didn't want to die. 

She took the poison by mistake. 

"We both loved each other since the day we married. The fact that we 
were separated months at a time made no difference in our affection for each 
other. She even was conscious enough the day before she died to ask the 



nurse to come to America with her until she had fully recovered, having no 
thought she would die. 

"She kept continually calling for me. I was beside her day and night 
until her death. The physicians held out hope for her until the last moment, 
until they found her kidneys paralyzed. Then they lost hope. But the 
doctors told me she had fought harder than any patient they ever had. She 
held onto her life as only one case in fifty. 

"She seemed stronger the last two days. She was conscious, and said she 
would get better and go home to her mother. 

"'It's all a mistake, darling Jack,' she said. 

"But I knew she was dying. She was kept alive only by hypodermic 
injections during the last twelve hours. 

"I was the last one she recognized. I watched her eyes glaze and 
realized she was dying. I asked her how she was feeling and she answered: 
'Pretty weak, but I'll be all right in a little while, don't worry, darling.' 

"Those were her last words. I held her in my arms and she died an hour 
later. Owen Moore was at her bedside. All stories and rumors of wild 
parties and cocaine and domestic fights since we left New York are untrue. 

"I am leaving for home Saturday with Olive's body. Her burial will be 
in New York. " 

September 14, 1920 
NEW YORK HERALD (Paris Edition) 

Accidental death due to mercury poisoning was the result arrived at 
after the autopsy of the body of Miss Olive Thomas (Mrs. Jack Pickford) held 
at the Morgue in Paris yesterday in the presence of M. Pamart, the examining 
magistrate. No trace of violence was discovered and a burial certificate was 
issued. 

No funeral service will be held in Paris, but the body will be taken to 
the Church of the Holy Trinity at three o'clock this afternoon to remain 
until Saturday, when it will be taken to America in the Mauretania, 



accompanied by Mr. Pickford and several close friends. 

The last rites will be performed in the United States. 


Obituary 


September 17, 1920 
VARIETY 


Mrs. Jack Pickford (Olive Thomas) sailed with her husband on the 
Imperator Aug. 12, from New York. Sept. 9 Miss Thomas died at the American 
Hospital, Paris, after having taken bichloride of mercury. Denials were 
entered in Paris by Mr. Pickford and the friends of his wife of any suicidal 
motive on the part of the deceased. The couple were affable toward each 
other while on the trip over and often were in the company of fellow 
passengers, also known in pictures. The same group often met in London and 
Paris up to the time of Miss Thomas' death. Jack Pickford is 23; his wife 
was 26. Miss Thomas had been featured with several Ziegfeld productions as a 
handsome girl before deserting the stage for pictures. When leaving New York 
Miss Thomas was a Selznick picture star, reputed to be under contract to that 
picture maker at $3,000 weekly when working. Her type of picture that had 
proven the most successful is known as "the flapper" variety. 

September 17, 1920 
VARIETY 

In Memory of Olive Thomas 


Words cannot express my sorrow, 

As I think back a few years ago 
When I worked on the roof with "Ollie," 
(As we called her) and loved her so-- 
Her generous ways in those good old days, 
Kind thoughts and good wishes for all, 
Will live in the memories of her pals 



As the "roof days" they recall. 

M.F. 

September 19, 1920 
C. F. Bertelli 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Paris, Sept. 18--"I knew Olive Thomas very well. In fact, I was invited 
to the party on the fatal night," Rosika Dolly, one of the famous dancing 
sisters, told me in discussing the death and the conditions in Paris which 
are held in part responsible for it. 

"I was not able to go and did not see Olive until afterward at the 
hospital. She was devoted to Jack and he was devoted. As she dragged out 
the agonizing hours before her death she kissed his hand repeatedly and told 
him how much she loved him. Personally I am certain that Olive could not 
have committed suicide while normal, and therefore I do not really believe 
she committed suicide." 

September 29, 1920 
NEW YORK TIMES 

Women Faint at Olive Thomas Rite 

Amid scenes of great sorrow and such a crush of mourners that women 
fainted and men's hats were smashed, funeral services were held yesterday for 
Olive Thomas, wife of Jack Pickford, who died in Paris of mercury poisoning. 
The world of the stage and the screen in which she had been a much loved 
figure sent hundreds of representatives , many of them bearers of well-known 
names. There were besides hundreds and hundreds of floral tributes, ranging 
all the way from a bunch of roses, orchids and lilies sent by Mary Pickford 
to a wreath from the stage hands of the Selznick studios and including an 
enormous floral "60" from the 60 Club and a wreath inscribed, "Our Pal 
Ollie. " 

The simple Episcopal funeral service was carried out at St. Thomas's, 



the Rev. Dr. Ernest Stirce officiating with the assistance of Bishop 
Darlington of Pittsburgh, a male choir singing appropriate hymns. There was 
a crush at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-Third Street by 10 o'clock in the morning, 
the hour set for the services and the interior of the church already was so 
jammed that it was found necessary to increase the number of policemen on 
duty from ten to twenty-five, while mounted men were called to force lanes 
through the throng that mourners might enter. 

A few minutes later, as the last notes of the choir's "I Need Thee Every 
Hour" died away and the organ pealed a funeral march, the casket, blanketed 
in purple orchids, topped by a spray of yellow and brown orchids from Jack 
Pickford was borne up the aisle. The pallbearers were Owen Moore, Gene Buck, 
Thomas Meighan, Harrison Fisher, Myron Selznick, Harry Carrington, William 
Kelton and Allen Crossland. 

Among those who followed were Jack Pickford and his mother, Mrs. 
Charlotte Pickford, Mrs. Van Kirk, mother of the dead screen star, and her 
husband, Harry Van Kirk; Lottie Pickford, Fred Almey, Jimmie and Willie 
Duffy, brothers of the late star; Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Selznick and their sons, 
Myron and David, Katherine McCarthy, Mabel Normand, Marguerite Cassidy, Helen 
Maxwell, Dudley Field Malone, Thomas Meighan, George Derr and William Semon. 

As the coffin was being carried from the church at the conclusion of the 
services, hundreds of those in the side aisles and the balcony came crowding 
for a closer view. Irving Berlin, William Collier, Jr., John O'Meara and 
other ushers tried to check them, but in vain. Before policemen could be 
called from the street the crowd had surged in among the pallbearers and was 
swirling about the coffin. Several close-pressed women fainted, men who 
struggled either to free themselves or to check the inrush of others had 
their hats broken and for a moment there was great excitement. Then big 
policemen came shouldering their way into the press, order was restored, the 
women who had succumbed were carried into the side aisles and the coffin was 
borne out. 

Eight automobiles took the family and immediate friends to Woodlawn 
cemetery, where the body was placed temporarily in a vault. 





May 6, 19Z1 
VARIETY 

The sale of the effects and personal belongings of the late Olive Thomas 
Pickford, picture star, which were sold Nov. ZZ, 19Z0, realized $Z6,931 for 
the estate. Samuel Marx was the auctioneer. The sale was held at 115 West 
3Znd Street. Many theatrical celebrities were among the purchasers, a 
detailed list of which is published below: 

...One 14-karet gold cigarette case, $50, Mabel Normand. 

...One toilet set, Z0 pieces, $1,4Z5, Mabel Normand. 

...One diamond pearl brooch and sapphire pin, $500, Mabel Normand. 

...One platinum set with star sapphire, $4Z5, Mabel Normand. 

[Mabel Normand was the only star listed. Some items were also purchased by 
producer Lewis Selznick.] 

September 19Z1 
Willis Goldbeck 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 

[from an interview with Mabel Normand] ... She had some very beautiful 
portraits, photographs of Olive Thomas, on the table, carefully bound. She 
turned them over for me slowly. 

"Ollie never saw these," she said. 

Olive Thomas and Mabel Normand 

It is understandable why Olive Thomas and Mabel Normand were friends. 
They both came from the same lower class Irish-American ethnic background, 
and they shared many of the same personality traits. But how close could 
their friendship have been--how often were they living in the same city 
during their film careers? Each of them went back and forth between New York 




and Los Angeles, and most of the time each was in the city where the other 
one wasn't. 

In April 1917 they were both in Los Angeles. 

In September-October 1918 they were both in New York. 

In January-March 1919 they were both in Los Angeles. 

In April-June 1920 they were both in Los Angeles. 

That seems to be all, except possibly for very brief vacations. So they were 

only in the same city from one to three months each year, for a total of 

about nine months--which does not appear to be sufficient time to develop a 
really deep friendship. Yet it is clear that some degree of friendship 
existed. The fact that Mabel Normand entered the Glen Springs Sanitarium 
shortly after Olive's death, suggests the possibility that Olive's death 
served as the impetus for Mabel to seek treatment for herself. 

It is tempting to speculate on what might have happened if the incident 
in Paris had never occurred--if Olive Thomas had not died. She then would 
have been the logical choice for such films as "Flaming Youth"--in which 

case, the 20s flapper might not have been modeled after the boyish figure of 

Colleen Moore, but rather after the well-rounded figure of Olive Thomas. The 
loss of Olive Thomas was not just a personal loss to those who knew her, it 
was a loss for the entire film industry. 

NOTES: 

[1] See WDT : DOSSIER, pp. 148-150. 

[2] Annette Kellerman was a noted swimmer. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www. angel fire . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http://www.uno.edu/~drcom/Taylorology 






Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

The Dispatches of Richard Burritt 

Most sensational reporting of the Taylor case was done by Edward Doherty, of 
the CHICAGO TRIBUNE, and Wallace Smith, of the CHICAGO AMERICAN. But there 
was another Chicago newspaper with its own correspondent "on the scene": 
Richard Burritt, of the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. Although not quite as extreme 
and lurid as Smith and Doherty, Burritt's dispatches are still interesting, 
as can be seen from the following selection of material. 






February 7, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--While through the tangled skein of infatuations of 
beautiful screen stars for William Desmond Taylor police and deputy sheriffs 
today were searching for a tangible clue that might lead to the identity of 
the person who shot and killed him last Wednesday night, Henry Peavey, 

Mr. Taylor's colored valet, added further details concerning the heart 
affairs that surrounded the film director. 

Peavey declared that Mary Miles Minter, ingenue of the screen, and Mabel 
Normand, both of whom wrote Mr. Taylor letters that were stolen after 
discovery of the murder, were the only women who dined alone with Mr. Taylor 
at the Taylor home. 

Just a month ago, Peavey said, Miss Normand buttonholed him in the 
living room of the Taylor home and in the course of a conversation said, 
according to Peavey: 

"Henry, Mr. Taylor and I are going to be married." 

Miss Normand beamed with happiness as she spoke, Peavey told detectives. 

"Miss Normand had dinner with Mr. Taylor alone on two different 
occasions that I know of," Peavey said. 

"I cooked the dinners for them. It was after the second dinner that I 
cooked for them that Miss Normand spoke to me. I was filling the match tray 
in the living room. They were sitting together on the divan. Miss Normand 
got up and spoke to me as I was leaving the room. 

"'Henry,' she said, 'I wonder whether you would answer a question if I 
should ask it?' Then she said: 'Since you've been here, Henry, how many 
other girls have had dinner alone with Mr. Taylor? Who are they?' I said 
that only one girl had had dinner with Mr. Taylor before. 'That was Miss 
Normand,' I told her. 

"She shook her finger at me and said: 'Henry, I can see that Mr. Taylor 


has posted you. ' " 



"Then she sprang a big surprise on me. 

"She said: 'Henry, I wonder whether you would like to work for me.' 

I said I didn't know whether I could please her. 'Well, you please Mr. 
Taylor, and you ought to please me,' she said. 'You know, Henry,' she went 
on, 'Mr. Taylor and I are going to be married.' All this time Mr. Taylor 
said never a word . " 

Miss Normand has denied that there was any understanding with Mr. Taylor 
or that they were in love. Yet they continued to write the "your baby" and 
the "blessed baby" letters--letters that the police would like to see now 
that they have read a note written Mr. Taylor by Mary Miles Minter, in which 
she told Mr. Taylor, "I love, I love you, I love you." 

Peavey disclosed an additional surprise today in the fact that Mr. 
Taylor, who had been called immune from love himself, was in fact infatuated 
with some one. In an upper drawer of his dresser he kept a filmy lace 
handkerchief, which lay there between his own. 

"One morning I came into his bedroom and saw him standing before the 
dresser with the handkerchief cupped tenderly in his hands. Mr. Taylor 
didn't see me. He pressed the handkerchief to his lips. There was a look on 
his face I had never seen before, the look of a man at worship. 

"When he saw me, he folded the handkerchief carefully and put it back in 
the drawer. I was very careful not to touch it. It may have had initials, 
but I did not see them." 

While Mr. Taylor's body lay on the floor of his living room, two hours 
after the murder was discovered, and friends of the film director, neighbors 
and police officers sat or walked about the room, one of their number deftly 
removed two or more packets of letters from the drawer of a table, placed 
them in a pocket and sat down casually in the circle of Mr. Taylor's friends. 

One of the packets contained the "blessed baby" letters of Mabel 
Normand, the famous screen actress, which she had written to Mr. Taylor on 
numerous occasions particularly , she tells interviewers now, from hotels in 
New York in periodical absences from studio land. 

Those who have seen the letters written by Miss Normand, say they are, 



as Miss Normand described them, the platonic missives that an actress might 
write to a director for whom she had a high regard. 

As to the other missing letters, there is new ground for belief they are 

love notes of a famous actress whose name has not yet been publicly mentioned 
in the case. 

That Mr. Taylor may have lost his life in defending letters and papers 
from a blackmailer , who, on killing him, became frightened and made his 
escape without taking any of them with him, is a theory on which a few 
officers are working. 

Charles Eyton, manager of the Famous Players-Lasky studio, and Mr. 
Taylor's superior, in going over again the details of the scene in the Taylor 
living room recalled that the movie director's palms pointed upward. This 
simple fact may prove of great importance. Considered in connection with the 

position of his arms as he lay on his back, it is taken to mean that he had 

rushed an assailant or was reaching toward the drawer containing the letters 
when the bullet struck him. It appeared that his arms were still 
outstretched as he fell backward, his feet sliding under a chair. 

The shot was fired from a distance of not more than four or five inches 
from the body, the police have determined. Mr. Taylor had nearly reached the 
assailant when he toppled over. 

Los Angeles is taking delight in the pink silk robe de nuit that Mr. 
Taylor kept in a bureau drawer of his sleeping quarters. His negro valet, 
Henry Peavey first told of it. The garment disappeared, lace edging and all. 
There was a city wide search for it. Movieland was turned upside down. Then 
it reappeared--in the afternoon papers. Everybody knows about the robe, but 
no one happens to have seen it; no one, that is, but Peavey. 

Arrangements have been perfected by movieland to make the Taylor funeral 
today as impressive as the burial of a nationally known statesman. Those 
studios that are not closed by the business depression will shut their gates. 
There will be two sets of pallbearers. One set has been selected by the 
Overseas club, the other will be composed of members of the Motion Picture 
Directors' association, of which Mr. Taylor was president. 



There will be music and the services of the Church of England will be 
read. A squad of Canadian ex-service men will fire a salute as the casket is 
lowered, draped with the British colors. The funeral cortage, which all Los 
Angeles will turn out to gaze upon, will wind in and out to the place of 
burial, Hollywood cemetery. 

February 8, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--A cross of gold, of movie influence, or official laxity in 
the opinion of veteran police reporters in Los Angeles, is slowly dragging 
the Taylor murder case into the mire of obscurity from which it may never 
arise. 

The movie men are too eager to talk of Edward F. Sands, former butler- 
secretary at the home of the victim, William Desmond Taylor, noted film 
director, as a suspect; too full of protestations that no motive for the 
crime can be unearthed from the maze of affection that screen stars of less 
balance, poorer education, less understanding, fairly flung at the head of 
the polished Taylor, soldier of fortune, well read, an excellent 
conversationalist , charming and attractive to both sexes, a man inherently 
gifted with the capacity to make warm, personal admirers of men and more 
ardent admirers of women. 

Despite this fear on the part of newspapermen, investigators employed by 
Sheriff Traeger expect before nightfall to have in custody a nationally known 
figure of movieland, who, they believe, can give information that will point 
a straight trail to the slayer of Mr. Taylor. 

The sheriff's men regard as zero in absurdity the belief of the police 
and detectives from the district attorney's office that the culprit is Sands, 
for whom the police hold warrants charging grand larceny of several thousand 
dollars worth of Mr. Taylor's valuables and with burglary. 

Sands, the sheriff's men think, is in no way implicated in the killing, 
although a possible motive could be ascribed to him, revenge, and possible 



motives of tangibility have not been numerous. 

On the other hand, an attache of the district attorney's office has 
announced that a complain charging Sands with the murder will be sought, 
based on the corroborated evidence that he was seen near Mr. Taylor's home on 
the night of Feb. 1, when the murder took place. 

Though official confirmation is not yet to be had, it is believed that 
certain of the sheriff's investigators are searching for Dennis Deane-Tanner , 
William Desmond Taylor's brother, a man who several years ago mysteriously 
disappeared, leaving a wife and two daughters, who are now living in 
Monrovia, Cal. One officer today expressed the belief that Dennis Tanner 
might even now be attached under an assumed name to one of the numerous 
moving-picture studios, helped to his position by his brother. 

Mr. Taylor, up to the time that an assassin's bullet stopped a salary of 
$1,250 a week--real, not stage money, or a press-agented salary--Mr. Taylor 
was remitting $50 monthly to his brother's family. 

Miss Mabel Normand fainted as she took a last look at Mr. Taylor's face 
at the funeral yesterday as the body lay in the church vestibule. The 
service was over, the hearse was waiting and movie folk and nonprofessional 
friends of Mr. Taylor were passing out. Miss Normand stumbled, fell and had 
to be supported to a room. Smelling salts revived her. 

There are many Angelenos who have curiosity to know just why the police 
have handled Miss Normand as though she were a Sevres vase in a glass case 
rather than the last person known to be with Taylor before his murder, the 
girl who wrote him "Your baby" letters and received in return letters 
addressed "Blessed Baby," the girl who underwent such emotional turmoil on 
viewing Taylor's body after the funeral service yesterday, that she 
collapsed, swooning in the vestibule of the church. 

When Taylor's murder was discovered and police began their initial 
investigation, Miss Normand, on being visited by detectives, declined at 
first to talk. It was said she had suffered a nervous shock on hearing the 
news; thereupon the police paddled back to the station. They called again 
and cooled their heels for two or three hours after the manner of a bill 



collector waiting for one in arrears to return home, and after a time Miss 
Normand graciously consented to receive them. 

It was quite formal and everything, Miss Normand made her statement and 
the detectives bowed themselves out, duly appreciative of the fact that Miss 
Normand had granted them an audience, but with no information. Miss Normand 
divulged nothing of value, if she knew anything, and it is not expected she 
will be subjected to the annoyance of a second visit from the police. 

There are other widely known figures of the screen world who, perhaps 
would yield information of value that perhaps would yield to tangible clues, 
providing they were subjected to the cross-examinations that customarily 
accompany murder investigations. The police are not making them and the 
sheriff's men dare not because they do not wish to conflict with the police. 

February 9, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--The identity of the screen beauty who played the principal 
feminine role in the life of William Desmond Taylor, murdered movie director, 
was the information Chief Deputy District Attorney Doran was seeking today 
when the investigation by Lee Woolwine, district attorney, got under way. 

At police headquarters rumors were flying thick and fast that one or two 
arrests would be made later in the day--men connected with the movie industry 
who would be held incommunicado and given a severe quizzing in an outlying 
office in order to keep their identity secret as long as possible and in 
order not to hamper other phases of the murder inquiry. 

Henry Peavey, Taylor's negro valet and cook, was the first witness 
subjected to a cross-examination . Harry Fellows, Taylor's chauffeur, 
followed him into the query chamber. 

An attempt was being made to extract from Peavey information he is 
believed to have covered under a spirit of talkativeness . At the start 
Peavey disclosed that Taylor appeared to believe he had an enemy. 

"You know," he said, "I didn't sleep at Mr. Taylor's place. I only 



worked there during the day and part of the evening. One day a few weeks ago 
I said to Mr. Taylor: 'I should think you'd be afraid to stay here alone 
every night . ' " 

Taylor said he kept a revolver on a table in his bedroom on the second 
floor. It was in easy reach. He looked very serious for a moment. 

"Henry," he said, "you know I have my gun, and if I ever hear any one in 
the house and the person does not answer when I call I shall shoot. I'm 
taking no chances." 

Following Peavey and Fellows, several noted screen stars were slated for 
a cross-examination . 

Howard Fellows was the next to enter the inquisition chamber. Fellows 
was the murdered man's chauffeur. He declared he telephoned the Taylor home 
about 8 o'clock on the evening the murder was committed. As he got no answer 
to the phone call, he went to the house in person. Although he rang the 
doorbell frantically, there was no answer. He came to the conclusion that 
Taylor had heard, but for some reason did not wish to answer the bell, so he 
left and put the automobile into the garage and went home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas MacLean were then called in. The MacLeans live 
next door to the Taylor home. Mrs. MacLean retold her story of having heard 
a shot the evening of the murder. She also declared she saw a stranger leave 
Taylor's house. 

A sweeping grand jury investigation of the murder seems a certainty with 
the announcement by Woolwine that he has assumed personal charge of the case. 

A score of nationally known moving picture actors and actresses will be 
summoned to the district attorney's office, beginning today. Included in the 
list, it is reported, will be Mabel Normand and Mary Miles Minter. Several 
girl artists who are said to have been infatuated with Taylor are numbered 
among those who will be subjected to a severe questioning. 

The action of the district attorney, it is said, results from his 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which the police thus far have handled the 
inquiry. 

Since the murder was discovered on the morning of February 2, none of 



the leading lights of movieland has been called on the carpet and examined 
with the severity that attends other criminal investigations. 

Edward P. Sands, former butler-secretary of Taylor, who is sought by the 
police and district attorney, was reported today to be in the vicinity of 
Lowell, Ariz. Detective Captain Adams of the Los Angeles police department 
received the intelligence in a telegram from the sheriff at Tucson. 

The Arizona sheriff reported that a man answering Sands' description and 
the counterpart of Sands' photograph, which has been sent broadcast through 
the west, was seen at Lowell by Walter Peterson of Imperial. Peterson said 
the man described himself as a deserter from the British navy, a former 
resident of Vancouver, of Alaska and of Hollywood. He added he had been a 
machine gunner in Villa's army in Mexico. An effort will be made to locate 
the stranger and bring him to Los Angeles. 

There was also a report from San Diego that a man who was registered as 
James Martin at a hotel in that city and who was found a suicide in his room 
was Sands. The man was not Sands, the Los Angeles police say. 

Los Angeles continues to buzz about the letters that Mabel Normand wrote 
Taylor. The whereabouts of the letters became known to a few officers 
several days ago. 

Here is the theory of the Taylor murder mystery that is coming to be 
accepted by criminal investigators from Sheriff Traeger's office, a theory 
not without certain substantiation that the investigators have been quietly 
gathering the last forty-eight hours. 

Out of a glittering circle of screen beauties--stars of the films whose 
names are household words even in remote hamlets and who succumbed to his 
charm--Taylor chose the few months just before his murder to pay more 
attention to one of their number than had been his previous custom. 

This star, known to American movie fans as a beauty, gave Taylor in 
return an impassioned, unrestrained love. Reckless of the cost, she 
responded to his attention as a man lost in the desert and parched from 
thirst might thrown himself into the cooling waters of an oasis spring. 

Her love for Taylor transcended reason. It became idolatry. She could 



think, dream, of none but Taylor. At the shrine of his personality she 
worshipped as a pagan priestess. Many men had longed to win her and had laid 
at her feet great treasure, but she scorned them all. 

She flouted one who had formerly been the most favored of her suitors, 
treated him with open contempt. She snapped her fingers at him in disdain, 
and when she did, there grew in his heart a hate for Taylor as unreasoning as 
the star's affection. 

He went to Taylor's home on the night of Feb. 1, according to this 
theory, first to suggest, then to threaten and demand that Taylor break with 
the girl--his girl. Everything he had heard of Taylor's mystery-cloaked life 
he laid on the table. 

He knew that many women had bared their hearts to Taylor in letters. 

When all else failed he tried to take them away, to use them as a club to 
compel obedience to his wishes. Taylor barred the way. Hate broke the leash 
and the despised and rejected suitor turned loose the weapon he had brought 
to use only as a last resort. He fired. Taylor fell dead and the slayer, 
now aroused to what he had done, fled. 

Slowly, silently the authorities are tightening the net around those 
people who are believed able to point out the second man in the love feud, in 
which, they think, can definitely be attributed the death of the film 
director. Those of Hollywood who have good reason to fear that scandals in 
which they have been participants might be linked with the case have gone 
into seclusion. They are crouching behind their "mouth-pieces," to use the 
argot--that is, their press agents. Their tongues are cleaving to the roofs 
of their mouths. 

One or more arrests were to have been effected last night, investigators 
say, but the action contemplated was finally marked premature and the sleuths 
went on gathering up threads of their case. 

It was said today at the sheriff's office of A1 Manning, chief 
investigator: "When Manning strikes he will strike hard and sure, and he will 
nail what he hits." 

It is not believed the sheriff's inquiry will in any way conflict with 



the action taken by District Attorney Woolwine in stepping into the case on 
his return to Los Angeles from a rest to Ventura county, where he was 
preparing to plunge into the trial of the case of Madalynne Obenchain. 

Mr. Woolwine 's advent has been regarded as inevitable in view of the 
ineffective work of the police. Since the inquest into Taylor's death his 
first deputy, W. C. Doran, has been observing the police procedure, which he 
is said to have decided to be quite unsatisfactory . Mr. Doran finally was 
ordered to go ahead. 

With his chief he conferred with police detectives assigned to the case, 
and a list of screen stars was made out for questioning. It was decided they 
should be brought to the district attorney's office, placed on the grill and 
compelled to sign statements. 

Mr. Woolwine has turned over the Obenchain case to an assistant and will 
devote himself to the Taylor murder mystery. 

It is the present plan, it is declared, to subject Mabel Normand, author 
of the "Your Baby" letters to Taylor, to a line of questioning not in keeping 
with the dainty manner in which the police talked to her. Mary Miles Minter 
is slated for a quizzing--the little queen who wrote Taylor, "Dearest, I love 
you, I love you, I love you!" and added a string of symbolical crosses to 
emphasize her protestation. Neva Gerber, with whom Taylor had been friendly, 
and Claire Windsor, another friend, will be quizzed. Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
MacLean, a young couple whose names are never linked even by the scandal- 
mongers with the wild parties of movie land, will be asked to repeat their 
story. They were neighbors of Taylor and saw a strange man, wearing a 
muffler, loitering about the Taylor home the night the murder took place. 

Howard Fellows, Taylor's chauffeur, will be called in. The district 
attorney's men will devote considerable attention to Henry Peavey, Taylor's 
negro valet, who persists in saying, in spite of Miss Normand's denial, that 
Miss Normand told him in Taylor's presence a month ago that she and Taylor 
were to be married. 

It came to light today that some of the chief executives of the 
producing company with which Taylor was identified have many intimate 



friendships among the city authorities concerned with the investigation. One 
man, for instance, counts several high police officials has his pals through 
many years. That fact, it is being pointed out, is not helpful to the 
solution of the crime, particularly if it should wreck for all time the 
reputations of film stars who are film stars largely because of the large 
investments made in promoting them before the movie-going public. 

One screen man of the highest standing, a man who has easy access to 
offices at which ordinary citizens cool their heels and who was among the 
first to reach Taylor's home after the body was discovered, said of Taylor's 
letters and papers, when they were mentioned: 

"I don't know who got them, but I do know it would be the duty of a 
friend, if he knew there were any that Taylor would want no one to see, to 
take them and get away with them and say nothing about it. I wouldn't admit 
it if I got them, but I didn't get them." 

The movie people will not overlook a single chance to escape further 
scandals coming out through official channels. They have not recovered from 
the Arbuckle case. Digging around in the Taylor inquiry, it is regarded as 
certain, would bring to the surface a rotten condition in movie land, 
compared with which the odor of the Arbuckle case would be as sweet as the 
perfume of apple blossoms. 

"If this case is really opened up," a man who should know said today, 
"the movies will take a knockout blow, and all the millions of people who 
have been cherishing sweet fancies about certain idols of the screen will see 
their illusions pushed into the gutter." 

February 10, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--Lot , pleading to save movieland, would have cried: 

"Lord, will you spare movieland if a few players are found whose lives 


are above reproach?" 

Were the Hollywood colony in peril of the divine wrath, Lot would have 



to strike a sharp bargain. 

This is the impression left with me after talking with a number of 
acquaintances whose veracity I have no cause to doubt--persons who have been 
welcomed in the inner courts of screenland, persons who have played with the 
lights of filmdom when there was no director but their own desire to guide 
them. 

On the other hand--"I have lived a long time in Hollywood," various 
newspaper reporters, nonprofessionals and others whose veracity I have no 
just cause to doubt have told me, "and while I have attended many parties 
where the fun waxed warm and furious, where the hooch flowed freely, where 
there was considerable petting, some of it indiscriminate , I have never seen 
any of the drug parties, the degenerate debauches, I have heard so much 
about." 

And again--"I have been everywhere in Hollywood in parties. Some lasted 
nearly all night, but they were not different from the parties given at the 
homes of the most respected, wealthy residents of the coast." 

This from a former employee of Freiberg's, now wealthy, who is said to 
be the blue book of movieland, the man who knows more of what goes on under 
the crust than any other individual in the United States. 

What is the truth about life in movieland? The movie-going public, 
millions strong, has been asking since the Arbuckle and Taylor cases opened a 
fissure in the private lives of nationally envied screen stars, beloved by 
hosts of screen "fans." 

Are all stars and near-stars debauchees, or are a few, or is none of 
them? Are the stories of the wild night life they lead true, or is none of 
them true? Is movieland 99 per cent pure, as Carl Laemmle thinks? 

Many men of them who are not "strangers" round the world have told in 
all seriousness that movieland is a smear on American decency. Others who 
have followed the game closely for years have said that, were it not for the 
cleansing air of Southern California, the stench of the movies would 
asphyxiate clean-minded America. Others tell the world that the screen 
players as a whole are decent-minded hard-working folk, whose every act is 



exaggerated because they are professionals, always in the public eye. 

I can only offer my personal opinion, based on taking testimony, and 
that is this: 

Movieland, so far as the players are concerned, is a life of illicit 
amours. It is a land of sunshine, where youth works hard and plays hard, it 
is a land of unrestrained appetites, of unchecked desires. 

Movieland, is a land of petted, pampered, spoiled youth, where many work 
out their own ruin. A streak of debauchery runs through the colony. Drugs 
circulate there. Young people use them. There are addicts-more than the 
movie industry will ever admit. Parties are held in movieland the details of 
which, the plain bold facts of which, The Daily News would not send by 
printed word into Chicago homes. But-- 

There are decent, respectable folk playing in the films. The players 
themselves, of course, represent only a small part of the army employed in 
the motion-picture industry. There are men and women on the screen, 
important folk, with a serious purpose. Their private lives will bear close 
inspection. But the private lives of the majority will not, for the 
aristocrats of screenland are sadly enough in the minority--an exclusive 
minority, if you will, that once outside the studio, seldom, if ever, runs 
with the pack. 

There are others who, while they have no claim to nobility of character, 
have some claim to respectability , who are good fellows always, genial, 
generous natured; but the line that divides them from the reckless is thin, 
loosely drawn, and they break out all too easily. 

The frankly immoral, numbering "sweet young things" with depraved 
appetites, "snow birds," "hop heads," heroin hounds," users of morphine, are 
more numerous than any official who has money invested in or is the paid 
guardian of money invested in the movie industry and would be injured or his 
employer injured by exposes of movie scandals will ever confess, if he knows. 

Movieland, so far as the players are concerned, is the natural 
consequence of raising to sudden riches a colony of young people who for the 
most part (the pessimists say 99.99 per cent) were and are ungrounded in 



values, unschooled in the refinement of simple pleasures, hopelessly 
incapable of satisfying themselves save by indulgence of appetites, by flings 
in gross materialism. 

Irresponsible boys and girls found themselves dragged out of obscurity, 
of poverty, from nowhere and placed on pedestals, the envy of American youth, 
the delight of millions, simply because of pleasing faces, pleasing bodies. 
From less than nothing they vaulted to the position of world figures. 

Their empty pockets were filled--the public spoiled them. Lacking any 
perspective, they knew no way of gratifying themselves except through the 
medium of luxuries. Therefore they made a natural display of their wealth. 
They fitted up expensive apartments and homes. They bought the raiment of 
royalty and imagined they were royal. They tried to live what, to their 
uneducated minds, was royal life--a life of cars, gay entertainments , 
movement, rich dining, soft lights. 

What to eat, what to drink, to wear, how to amuse themselves, filled 
their playing hours. They tried all the world had to offer in food, clothes, 
trick amusement, and it grew stale. In current slang they ceased "to get a 
kick" out of a gay life. 

They went further. They doped their moonshine, and Hollywood, by the 
way, has made many bootleggers rich. They went further. They tried drugs-- 
many of them--cocaine , heroin, morphine, marijuana. They did not necessarily 
become slaves of the drug, though many did and sunk to an unspeakable 
depravity. 

These are the ones principally who attend the debauches that are daubing 
movieland with the brush of international notoriety. The orgies themselves 
are not new to the world. They are counterparts of affairs that any one has 
observed who has made the rounds in Paris since the war. A few, perhaps, are 
as wild as any story sent from here has pictured them to be. 

There are a few stars that hold aloof from moonshine parties, drinking 
bouts that have many disheveled endings. From dope debauches, however, the 
number that hold aloof is much larger. The exclusive clique flocks alone. 

Its members have many nonprofessional intimates. Now and then some of them 



attend a "liquoring up" party, but, when it develops into a debauch or sinks 
to a disgusting plane, they withdraw and remain silent. They remain silent 
because whatever scandal one depraved actor or actress brings on the game 
reacts on the entire profession. 

Investigators think there are greater quantities of drugs in southern 
California than in any other spot on this hemisphere, and that, I believe, is 
correct. 

Two distinct drug rings are in operation at this point along the 
Pacific. One is composed of agents from the Canadian ring, distributing 
southward from the Canadian border. The second is the Mexican-American ring 
that traffics in drugs from Mexico to San Francisco, where dope is very 
common, and in quantities smuggled in from ships that have touched at German 
and English ports. Both rings supply wholesale and retail. 

Investigators have told me that numerous stars of the screen, girls as 
well as men, have their pet "hop" agents, who supply them with what drugs are 
sometimes needed to give the desired effect in livening up a party. Several 
paper have told me they were guests at movie affairs in private homes where 
guests who wished it were served with a "hypo." Still others say that they 
do not believe this. 

Drug using, however, is not confined to any particular colony. William 
A. Pinkerton told me two weeks ago that the increased use of drugs since 
prohibition among young people from better class families is appalling. 
Debauches are not confined to the movie colony, for many "little Egypt" 
parties are staged for and paid by "substantial citizens" here, as elsewhere. 

It is appalling, however, how much moonshine goes down the slim, white 
throats of screen stars who are idols of the country and of nations abroad. 
The case could be recited of one moonshiner who carries in his "book" private 
telephone numbers of countless stars, including many girls and women who 
often get so drunk they "pass out." This moonshiner has listed names that 
are synonymous with youth, innocence, sweetness and purity. 


February 10, 1922 



Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--Ten witnesses have been examined by District Attorney 
Woolwine in his investigation of the murder of William Desmond Taylor, noted 
film director, but not a scrap of evidence has been uncovered that will lead 
to the issuance of a warrant. 

A man who was expected because of his friendship with Taylor to prove of 
material assistance failed to disclose anything of value. He is Arthur Hoyt, 
moving picture actor and Taylor's closest friend. He was closeted with the 
district attorney last night for two hours. 

"Was Mabel Normand the only woman to visit Taylor at his home the night 
of the murder?" detectives are asking. Miss Normand, so far as is known, was 
the last person to be with Taylor, save the slayer. Detectives were asking 
the question when the rumor reached them that another woman visited the movie 
director about an hour before Miss Normand, but they have not yet confirmed 
the report nor learned the identity of the woman. 

...Mr. Hoyt is said by Charles Eyton, western manager for the Lasky 
interests and Taylor's boss, to have been on closer terms with the murdered 
director than any other person connected with the movie industry, and so far 
as he knew, in the country. He lives at the Los Angeles Athletic Club and 
last played under Taylor's direction in "The Witching Hour." 

Mr. Hoyt was among the first of Taylor's friends to reach the Taylor 
home after the director's death was reported. Heretofore the police, it is 
said, have not questioned him. 

Hoyt, Woolwine declared, said that so far as he knew Taylor had had no 
serious affairs with beauties of the screen or with those elsewhere in Los 
Angeles, which, because of the movies, is the beauty market of the United 
States. Taylor had never confided in Hoyt things of that nature. 

"All I can say," Mr. Hoyt stated, "is that Taylor was always a gentleman 
and as fine a chap as one would ever expect to meet." 

Mr. Woolwine has declined to make public at this stage of his 
investigation the "your baby" letters that Mabel Normand wrote Taylor. They 



came into possession of the district attorney yesterday, together with the 
lace handkerchief , said to be initialed "M. M. M.," which Henry Peavey, 
Taylor's negro valet, once saw Taylor ardently kissing, and the pink silk 
robe de nuit, which Taylor kept in his dresser. Letters, handkerchief and 
garment are locked up. 

The district attorney refuses to say through whose hands Miss Normand's 
letters passed before they reached him. Information has been secured that 
would make it appear they may have been carefully sorted and some of them 
destroyed before the remainder were turned in to the district attorney. 

Pressed to show the letters, Mr. Woolwine took refuge in the statement, 
as he had not read them himself he could not make public their contents. Not 
having had time as yet to read them himself, he said, it would be improper to 
talk about them until he did. 

Witnesses thus far examined by the district attorney include, except for 
Mr. Hoyt and one other, only those whose stories have been told and retold to 
the police. The other one is an actor, examined last night, who is known as 
the sweetheart of a screen star living not far from the Taylor home. His 
name was not made public, nor was the name of the star for whose hand he has 
long been a suitor, although the identity of the girl is generally known. 

She has played opposite a famous comedian, bears a good reputation and is 
popular among screen folk. 

Sheriff Traeger with Undersheriff Biscailuz and Chief Investigator A1 
Manning have apparently made good their disdain over the police hunt for 
Edward F. Sands, former household employee of Taylor. 

They believe they have eliminated Sands by the testimony of Mrs. Douglas 
MacLean, wife of the movie actor and a neighbor of Taylor. Mrs. MacLean, 
among those who made statements to the district attorney, was questioned by 
the sheriff and his aides, before appearing at Mr. Woolwine's office. 

The night of the murder she saw a roughly dressed man wearing a plaid 
cap and muffler leave Taylor's home and walk casually away. No trace of this 
man has been found and no clue to his identity. On being questioned by the 
sheriff she gave as her positive belief that the man was not Sands, and thus 



the story that Sands was seen near the Taylor home the night of the killing 
blew up with a bang. 

Edna Purviance, former leading lady for Charlie Chaplin, who saw lights 
burning in Taylor's home all night on Feb. 1-2, may be called in also. 

The hunt goes on for a possible Taylor will. None has been discovered, 
though the public administrator made a thorough search of the slain 
director’s belongings--that is, those belongings that were left after police 
and friends of Taylor had milled around the Taylor residence for a couple of 
hours after he was found dead. 

February 11, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--A mischievous-eyed queen of the movies, Mabel Normand, film 
star, whose name and radiant face are as well known throughout America as 
those of any statesman or diplomat of the age, emerged, agitated but 
triumphant at midnight last night from a three-hour nerve-racking questioning 
conducted by District Attorney Woolwine, who tried to wrest from her 
information that would help to solve the murder of William Desmond Taylor, 
leading movie director and her intimate friend. 

She passed through the ordeal without once contradicting herself or 
changing her story. At the conclusion of the examination, the district 
attorney formally announced that, while he might be mistaken, his impression 
was that Miss Normand could throw no light on the mysterious slaying of 
Taylor and was eager to give the authorities every assistance her physical 
condition would permit. 

Accompanied by Mr. Woolwine, his chief deputy, W. C. Doran; her manager 
A. McArthur, and a woman companion, Miss Normand left the examination chamber 
a few minutes before midnight. They had a long hallway to cover before they 
reached the doorway and the elevator on the seventh floor of the hall of 
records where the district attorney has his office. 

At the end of the hall waited a platoon of newspaper men and a squad of 



photographers, who had maintained a day and night vigil at the office since 
Mr. Woolwine assumed personal charge of the Taylor investigation. 

Camera men, all set for a flashlight halted the party and asked Miss 
Normand to pose. She stood between Mr. Woolwine and Mr. Doran, handsomely 
tailored in a maroon embroidered suit with a collar and vest of what appeared 
to be Persian lamb. Mr. Woolwine started to back up. Miss Normand clutched 
him wildly by the arm. 

"You've got to be in this or I won't pose," she cried. 

Despite agitation, illness and the nervous shock of the Taylor case, she 
faced the newspaper men's cameras as though they were the first she had ever 
seen. Until the photographers called "All ready," none would have suspected 
she had passed many of her waking hours before cameras and that they make her 
daily bread. 

The flashlight boomed. Miss Normand took a deep breath. Then she 
laughed and proceeded to the elevator. 

There another battery of camera men lay entrenched and there were more 
flashlights and exclamations and then Miss Normand went to her car and was 
driven home. 

Neither the context nor the chief features of the statement she gave Mr. 
Woolwine were divulged by the district attorney, though he was besieged for 
information. At the same time he steadfastly declined to make public any of 
Miss Normand 's letters to the slain movie director. The "Your Baby" and 
"Blessed Baby" missives were taken from the Taylor home after the murder was 
discovered, but for two days have reposed in the district attorney's strong 
box, placed there when his detectives recovered them. 

"All I have to say at this time," Mr. Woolwine told interviewers, "is 
that we are going up a blind alley in the Taylor case. We are no further 
advanced than yesterday. The whole case is a continued mystery. 

"As for Miss Normand, while I may be mistaken, my impression is that she 
is trying to help us. She has convinced the police offers she desires to 
help and knows nothing about the murder or a possible motive." 

The star of "Molly 0," her latest release, and scores of other photo 



dramas was summoned to the district attorney's office at 9 last night. It 
was reported her physicians had said she was in a state of collapse and her 
condition should discourage questioning on the details of Taylor's life she 
might know and the rehearsing of his death. 

When she arrived, however, at the hall of records she was not in a state 
of collapse, though visibly agitated. 

Following her examination, her chauffeur, William Davis was questioned 
also and they repeated the stories they originally told in brief, that Miss 
Normand visited Taylor's home the night of the murder to discuss a play with 
him. She remained with the movie director but a short time. On leaving he 
accompanied her to the door, left it open, walked to her car with her and 
waved goodby. That, she said, was the last time she saw Taylor. She denied 
they have ever been engaged, as reported by Flenry Peavey, Taylor's negro 
valet. 

...Police are now trying to find a "missing" safety deposit box which 
friends of Taylor think he may have had in downtown Los Angeles. One safety 
deposit box was discovered by the public administrator , who is inclined to 
the belief from a scrutiny of Taylor's check stubs and his accounts that he 
kept no secret box. 

Another report has it that Taylor visited a well-known jewelry store and 
looked over some diamonds just before his death, that a film star examined 
them also, but they were never bought or sent anywhere on approval. 

Taylor was continually lending a helping hand to someone in the doldrums 
or down in his or her luck. His pocket book was usually open to those in the 
movies he felt needed help, and he spent his money almost as fast as he made 
it. His entire estate, including jewelry and furniture and cars, will not 
run above $20,000, though last year's income tax report shows he drew between 
$37,000 and $40,000. At the time of his death he was earning $1,250 a week. 
His income tax report would indicate he contributed more than a tithe to 
charity and that his contributions to churches were generous. 


February 13, 1922 



Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--The Taylor murder, skyrocketing for ten days, casting off 
showers of sparks that illuminated recesses long darkened in movieland, may 
come down a charred stick. It may fall soon into the oblivion of other 
unsolved cases that have held the country's wondering attention for a time. 

It will unless some circumstance now unforeseen, some tangible clue that will 
replace blind leads, suddenly fans the inquiry into new life. 

A score of theories have developed since William Desmond Taylor, famous 
film director, was found murdered on the floor of his home a week ago 
Thursday morning, shot dead the night before. Some appeared promising, the 
majority have been tantalizingly elusive, unsubstantial , illogical. 

Promising conjectures, followed as far as evidence would lead them, 
reached an attenuated state and then faded out completely. A thousand tips, 
a thousand rumors have been sifted, checked, investigated, and the thousand 
remained tips and rumors. 

Groping about in the dark, District Attorney Woolwine has not a clue on 
which he can place his hands and say: 

"This will get us somewhere if we follow it." 

Mr. Woolwine, however, is not giving up. He has only started. The 
investigation came into his hands as unpromising as a cold cup of coffee. 

The police had played with it a week before he plunged into the inquiry. 

Much of the evidence has been stolen, investigators have reason to believe, 
and it probably will remain stolen. The fact that Mr. Woolwine will probably 
never be able to prove that evidence was made away with from the Taylor home, 
taken under the very noses of the police, is not casting any gloom over his 
investigation. 

He has announced he is out to get Taylor's murderer and he has a 
reputation for persistence and tenacity. He rested Sunday after several days 
and nights of questioning witnesses, and, except for a conference of the 
district attorney with his chief deputy, W. C. Doran, there was little 
activity during the day and none of consequence last night. Only one police 



detective was "out on the case." 

Sheriff Traeger's men are still plugging along. A few days ago they 
were following a warm trail. They believed they were close to information 
that would net the man who could point to a straight road to the slayer. But 
the trail became cold. They, like the district attorney, ran into the 
impenetrable inclosure of mystery that lies around the murder like a spring 
fog over San Francisco bay. 

Today the wheels of the investigation will go on with their ceaseless 
grinding. More members of the film colony will pass in and out of the 
district attorney's office; new statements will be taken. 

Neva Gerber, screen actress, who says she was engaged to Taylor two 
years, may be questioned. 

Miss Gerber has not known much of Taylor's recent life and movements, 
not more, at any rate, than many others, probably not as much. The two 
maintained their friendship up to the time of the killing and Taylor, as in 
the case of scores of others, made gifts to her. A small army of film people 
have reported examples of his generosity. Miss Gerber has explained checks 
she received from Taylor by saying they were to pay for an automobile he sent 
her as a Christmas present. She paid the installments, she stated, because 
Taylor believed that if he did there would be talk that would distress her. 

A man known as L. D. ("Red") Dailey slipped through the hands of the 
police yesterday. He was sought as a suspect in the case and an all-night 
vigil was maintained at his home in the hope that he would put in an 
appearance. He did not and the police have found no trace of him. 

In spite of the fact that Taylor used rather poor judgment in picking 
some of his associates, inside and outside of movieland, evidence is piling 
up tending to indicate that sensationalists may have maligned his character. 

"Mr. Taylor was the best influence in Mabel Normand's life," was the 
emphatic statement of a little film star who unburdened herself Sunday 
afternoon at her home in Hollywood. "Mabel Normand will admit that. 

I think that he inspired her. Their friendship was wholly platonic. I am 
sure of that. " 



This girl who spoke bears a reputation for truth telling and 
wholesomeness that is respected even among those who somehow find themselves 
in the path of every morsel of movie scandal . 

"Taylor was a director who was such a gentleman at all times that on no 
occasion, no matter how good reason he might have to be provoked, did he ever 
raise his voice to any one under his direction," she continued. "He never 
spoke discourteously to a girl on location. Is it any wonder that many 
people thought highly of him, that some girls grew to care for him a great 
deal, that some of them probably learned to love him because he was a capable 
director, a man of brains, and a gentleman? It is not at all strange." 

It has developed that the hue and cry raised over the "dual life" with 
which Taylor was credited during the early part of the investigation was 
based on misinformation. Reports were spread broadcast that Taylor deceived 
the world about his past life, that he hid in silence the fact that he had 
been married, that he had a daughter in New York, that he changed his name on 
leaving the East a number of years ago. 

While he did not advertise to the world that he had changed his name, 
that he had been married and had a daughter, Taylor did not deceive his 
intimates . 

A long time ago he told a few of his closest friends of his marriage, of 
the fact that he had been known as William Cunningham Deane-Tanner . He told 
it several times, but always to select gatherings of those he knew would not 
hawk the news across every movie lot. 

A star who knew Taylor only slightly and respected him bemoans the fact 
that some of Taylor's friends were "yellow," as she described them, and did 
not stand out in the open at the start and tell the world all they know about 
Taylor . 

February 14, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--Four new witnesses, including a fashionably gowned woman of 



the films, whose name with those of the trio brought in with her for 
questioning was suppressed, were hurried into District Attorney Woolwine's 
office in the last twenty-four hours and questioned in connection with the 
murder of William Desmond Taylor, noted screen director. 

A score of new tips have been turned in. Reports have it that a song 
writer and a scenario writer who may have been connected with the drug ring 
in Hollywood are being sought by deputy sheriffs and police. 

Whether Mary Miles Minter, a friend of Taylor, will again be questioned 
by District Attorney Woolwine is problematical . One signed statement from 
her, a transcribed interview, reposes in Mr. Woolwine's strong box. That, 
Miss Minter's personal attorney, John G. Mott, believes will be all that will 
be required of her. Mr. Mott has questioned his client at length and is 
satisfied that Miss Minter knows no more about the murder or a possible 
motive than would a convent lassie who had never heard of the director. 

Mabel Normand may be questioned, but not immediately. She is ill at her 

home . 

Will Adolph Zukor, president of the Famous Players-Lasky company, retain 
William A. Pinkerton to turn loose a company of his detectives to investigate 
the mysterious murder of Taylor, who put money in the pockets of the Lasky 
interests with the successful photoplays he directed for them? This 
question, repeatedly asked, has thus far gone unanswered. 

Mr. Zukor is here, a recent arrival. Yesterday Mr. Pinkerton came from 
San Francisco. He has, he told me two weeks ago in San Francisco, before 
Taylor was murdered, a financial interest in Southern California studios and 
a keen interest in clean movies. 

No particular significance is attached as yet to the presence in Los 
Angeles of the movie magnate and the head of a world-wide detective agency 
just now. Mr. Pinkerton's visit to the Pacific coast has no bearing at 
present on the Taylor murder case, for he went to San Francisco and then came 
here on his semi-annual inspection tour of his western coast offices. But 
the wiseacres profess to be certain that because of the blind alleys into 
which the Taylor investigation has run, it will not be long before Mr. Zukor 



will be calling on Mr. Pinkerton to talk things over. Mr. Pinkerton has 
authorized no interview expressing an opinion about the murder, nor has he 
made any suggestions as to how the Los Angeles authorities might proceed with 
profit. He has steadfastly turned interviewers away with the remark that the 
case is not his. 

Followers of the inquiry have been expecting, in view of the esteem in 
which Taylor was held by his employers and the financial successes he made 
for them in photoplay direction, that they would employ a staff of 
investigators and offer a reward for the capture of the murderer--a reward 
commensurate with the sums that are spent in movieland. 

"Our company will leave no stone unturned to assist the authorities in 
running down the slayer of Mr. Taylor," Mr. Zukor declared in an interview, 
without specifically saying what the interests he heads would do about the 
matter. He then took occasion to tell of his regard for screenland. 

"The movie industry is a big industry; there must be at least 50,000 
persons in Los Angeles engaged in it, in one capacity or another. I am sure 
that the percentage of wholesome, Godfearing men and women must be as large 
in this industry as it is in any other area of endeavor." 

All Hollywood is frothing at the mouth over what those who have laughed 
about it before now call the "unwarranted censuring of screenland." Business 
interests are coming together to tell the world that movieland has been 
"maligned," to fill the mails with "the truth about Hollywood"--a truth, of 
course, that will condemn all attacks on movieland as baseless, as 
unjustified, as sensationally untrue, and the press agents are already oiling 
up their typewriters and putting in new ribbons and doing finger exercises in 
preparation for the task of salvaging the world's opinion. 

Stories of dope parties, it is expected, will be called base canards. 

In fact, many people from screenland who frequently attended them are already 
beginning to wonder "where they get this stuff about dope, we haven't seen 
any," but not all. 

"Yes, I know there have been dope parties, many of them," a screen star 
told me today--a star whose word is worth more than affidavits from some 



persons. "I didn't go to any myself, but I'm not shutting my eyes to the 
fact that others did. They've been dying out the last two or three months, 

I think, though I'm not sure about it. My impression is that they were 

originally started as a fad. Miss and Mr. were the first 

ones to put them on. " 

So far as can be learned the young woman referred to as one of the 
originators of the parties has completely dropped out of sight. She moved 
four weeks ago from her last known address, an exclusive apartment, and the 
movie companies that have released plays in which she appeared in the past 
say they have no record of her present whereabouts. 

February 15, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--The outstanding development in the last twenty-four hours 
in the inquiry into the murder of William Desmond Taylor, noted film 
director, is that investigators from Sheriff Traeger's office are preparing 
to call in for requestioning William Davis, chauffeur for Mabel Normand. 

Davis drove Miss Normand to Taylor's home the night of the murder in 
order that she might get a book from Taylor, and in previous examinations his 
story has fully tallied with hers. Of her narrative District Attorney 
Woolwine has said that he believes she has told him the truth. 

What additional information, if any, the sheriff's men expect to get 
from Davis they are not saying. 

It is understood that Mr. Woolwine has talked with Mack Sennett, who is 
ill, largely, it is presumed, to see if Sennett has any suggestions to make 
that the authorities have overlooked. 

The most colorful development of yesterday was the story told a reporter 
for an afternoon paper in Los Angeles by a bootlegger. The hooch purveyor at 
first related that he was on his way to the Taylor home the night of the 
murder to make a delivery. As he drew near the house, he said, he heard a 
shot and saw a woman fleeing. Not wishing to advertise to the world that he 



was out with a load of liquor, he chugged away. 

When the bootlegger got before Mr. Woolwine, however, he suddenly 
remembered that he hadn't gone out with the load. No, it was a man working 
for him. 

The district attorney questioned him at length and satisfied himself 
that the bootlegger had probably been drinking some of his own liquor. The 
rum dispenser could not produce his man. 

The third matter of public interest is the fact that the Famous Players- 
Lasky company has come to and offered a reward for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of the person who killed the company's best director. 
The reward posted is $2,500. 

Miss Normand has had it announced through friends (she is ill at home) 
that she is posting another $10,000 for the same purpose and hopes that all 
of Taylor's friends will come in and make the pot large enough to attract 
those now remaining silent who may have material information to divulge. 

February 16, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles-- .. .At the same time police instituted a citywide search for 
the lieutenants of the "prince of the drug peddlers," whom they located last 
night and to whom they gave the third degree. Following an old-fashioned 
police grilling that lasted several hours, the chief of the southern 
California dope clan, who is also the principal drug purveyor in movieland, 
made admissions that will rock the movie colony and all southern California 
from end to end and bring disgrace on several famous screen stars, if they 
are made public in detail, or if the drug seller is handed over to the 
federal authorities and taken into court. 

. . .The "prince of the drug peddlers" was nothing short of a rag when 
detectives finished with him late last night. They had been trailing him for 
days, it turns out. 

Before the examination was concluded he admitted the identity of some of 



his customers. Confession was wrung from him that he had provided drugs for 
a screen star who was known as one of Taylor's best friends. 

The dope chief would not admit he had ever sold drugs to Taylor, 
although he did say that he knew the director after a fashion. 

William Davis, chauffeur for Mabel Normand, continued to stick to his 
story. When requestioned by the sheriff's men he could not be shaken. 

February 17, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles-- ... Police detectives today, with the precision of bill 
collectors and some of the doggedness of book agents, began a systematic 
check of all the outstanding loan transactions in which Taylor was involved, 
hoping thereby to find convincing proof of that will-o'-the-wisp, the motive 
that prompted the slaying. 

As they began their hunt reports from police headquarters said that 
Taylor went further than keeping an open pocketbook for those who needed 
financial assistance, that, in fact, he maintained "on the side" a rather 
substantial money-loaning business. To many he loaned money solely as a 
matter of friendship or sentiment, to others, the police said, he made loans 
as a straight matter of business risk and charged interest. 

...According to the police Taylor purchased a quantity of choice 
liquors, part of which he kept for his own use and part of which he passed 
along as gifts to his close friends and intimates. His beverage purchases 
are said to have eaten many a large hole in his salary, for he would have 
none but bonded liquor of the finest brands. 

Three sweethearts of Edward F. Sands, Taylor's missing former butler- 
secretary, were questioned late last night. While the search for Sands has 
relaxed to a certain extent, investigators are still looking for him, 
thinking that if he is found he may be forced to give up new details of 
Taylor's private life that will throw some light on the murder. 

Detective Captain Adams is a persistent believer in his original theory 



--that Sands makes a better suspect in connection with the murder than any 
one who has been mentioned in the investigation, either publicly or behind 
closed doors. His subordinates, however, do not wholly agree with him in the 
light of developments during the last few days. 

None of Sands' sweethearts has ever appeared before a movie camera. 

They are young women living in scattered parts of Los Angeles, who became 
impressed with Sands' knowledge of life in screenland and with his 
lavishness. One of them is said to have profited liberally in the way of 
merchandise, principally lingerie, that Sands ordered at Los Angeles 
department stores while in Taylor's employ and charged to his employer. This 
girl for a time maintained an expensive apartment and lived a gay life, in 
which Sands figured conspicuously before he is alleged to have departed with 
several thousand dollars worth of Taylor's valuables. 

Since Sands disappeared each of the girls told the police he has not 
communicated with her and she has no idea where he is hiding, whether he is 
in the United States or had fled across the Mexican border. 

February 21, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--Police began today a citywide search for a notorious negro 
drug peddler who has had the run of movieland, striking what they regarded as 
one of the warmest trails thus far uncovered in their investigation of the 
murder of William Desmond Taylor, famous film director. 

The drug peddler is said to have supplied drugs to a number of movie 
folk under Taylor's direction, and less than a week before the murder, 
according to the report on which city detectives and investigators from 
District Attorney Woolwine's office started out today, Taylor caught the 
peddler on the property of the movie company with which he was associated as 
head director. He ordered the peddler off the lot. The peddler, with 
"friends at court" among film actors and actresses of importance, is said to 
have been defiant. Taylor blazed: 



"Get out of here, you son of hell, and stay out, or I'll soil my hands 
on you. Get out of here, now, before I wring your neck," Taylor exclaimed. 

The drug peddler moved off and finally left. He was muttering threats 
as he left. When the report of the encounter reached the ears of police 
early today they went to the known haunts of the peddler. The peddler could 
not be found. 

"We haven't seen him lately," his friends told the detectives. 

More associates of the peddler were interviewed. The police soon 
determined that the peddler disappeared either the day before the murder or 
the morning that Taylor was found dead in his home, shot the night before. 

"This begins to look something like a case again," a detective said. 
"This is the best clue we have struck in the three weeks we've been working 
on this case." 

According to the police report, Henry Peavey, Taylor's colored valet, 
knows the drug peddler, has seen him about movie studios, hanging around 
movie lots, talking to players of each sex. This fact is regarded by the 
police as highly important. 

From the inner precincts of movieland there came to the police today 
still another report that they regard as material in the light of the 
disappearance of the drug peddler. From a movie studio came the report that 
Taylor, a short time before his murder, had become so incensed with the 
growing use of drugs among players throughout movieland that he contemplated 
making an expose of the condition. How far this intention spread among those 
who are addicted to drugs has not yet been learned. 

One report to the police, it is said today at headquarters , had it that 
Taylor's indignation bubbled over after he had seen personally and had 
received reliable reports of a number of players reporting for duty of a 
morning at their studios heavy lidded and sleepy, jumpy nerved and physically 
incapable of going on the job and doing good work solely because of the "dope 
parties" they had attended the night before. 


February 22, 1922 



Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--Conviction that solution of the murder of William Desmond 
Taylor, noted film director, slain Feb. 1, will be found rooted deep in the 
narcotic traffic that honeycombs movieland is growing daily among some of the 
investigators. 

...It was the pink robe de nuit that took the first trick in the William 
Desmond Taylor murder. Then came the filmy bit of handkerchief, edged with 
lace. Even the "blessed baby" letters were forgotten when the watch that 
everyone had handled was discovered--silent , stopped. 

Now it's a ghost that has the center of the stage, a ghost needing a 
shave that Henry Peavey, the negro valet of the noted film director, 
encountered. 

There is much indignation. District Attorney Woolwine is very angry. 
Last night late he issued a statement. He bitterly assailed the unofficial 
investigator who introduced Peavey to the ghost. The prosecutor is 
seriously, painstakingly trying to solve a murder mystery. The unofficial 
investigators may have been trying to do the same. 

The unofficial investigators called on Peavey formally at his flat. 

They had the idea that Peavey had not told the police, the newspaper 
reporters, the sheriff and Mr. Woolwine all that he knew about his employer's 
murder . 

The clock pointed close to midnight. The unofficial investigators 
hustled Peavey into a car. It went careening through the night to Hollywood 
cemetery. It stopped before a grim vault that rose gloomily before Peavey. 
The valet knew that vault. He had seen Taylor's body taken inside. 

The unofficial investigators were busy--quite mysterious, but very 
businesslike. They prodded Peavey and their prisoner, got out of the car. 
They drew back, leaving him standing alone. A white form rose, a great white 
thing, a broad white thing that seemed to slide through the very doors of the 
vault. A ghost. It paused. It raised an arm. It spoke to Peavey, spoke in 
tones of the grave. 



"Henry," the voice intoned, "I am William Desmond Taylor's spirit." 

Peavey quivered. 

"Henry," the voice continued, "tell them, tell these men all about my 
murder . " 

Peavey shook. 

"Henry," the voice from the grave spoke a third time. "Tell these men 
everything you know about the dastardly way I was killed." 

Peavey shook again: his whole body shook--shool< with laughter. He 
laughed until the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

The unofficial investigators looked very sick indeed. 

"Men," said Peavey, "when do we eat."... 

February 23, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--A trail of morphine, cocaine, and heroin, is being followed 
by investigators of the murder of William Desmond Taylor, noted film 
director. Over the crime that has held the country's interest for three 
weeks has been raised the skull and crossbones banner of narcotics. Drugs 
and fear played the leading roles in the murder. 

The theory, previously advanced, that Taylor declared war on the dope 
ring that has been fattening on movieland and paid with his life in so doing, 
has blazed to new life and is coming to be commonly accepted by 
investigators. 

...The sheriff's men are searching for eleven dope peddlers, two of them 
women and one of these a well-known actress, who conducted an opium den in 
the vicinity of Hollywood. Unofficial investigators have been searching for 
this woman and her partner, the originators of the "sleigh riding" or dope 
parties in movieland, for the last two weeks and have thus far found no trace 
of them. The woman in question was once employed by the Lasky interests, for 
whom Taylor was chief film director. She and her partner have vanished and 
with them have disappeared every well-known dope peddler doing a big business 



in Hollywood. 

One drug peddler has a beautiful home. He has an expensive car and 
lives a gay life on his earnings, he confessed to an official. That official 
says that he never has gone beyond the organization of one prominent movie 
man to sell a sniff of cocaine, an ounce of heroin or enough morphine to load 
a hypodermic needle. 

Ten moving-picture actresses, all of them stars whose faces look out 
from every newspaper and magazine in the country, pay approximately $1,000 
each in "hush money" each month that one peddler knows of, he told an 
official who cornered him today. This is not $10,000 for drugs, but $10,000 
hush money; for drugs additional cash is paid. 

"The situation was beginning to appall Taylor," an investigator said 
today. "He was sick and disgusted. So far as we can learn, he intended to 
squeal on all the peddlers he knew. He even meant to name actors and 
actresses who had become addicts. 

"He had gone the limit trying to reform some of them. One of his 
proteges, a well-known actress, took the cure two years ago. For a time 
after that it was thought she was going straight, that we had laid off. 
Taylor, so far as I can learn, pleaded with her constantly, trying to get her 
to quit and leave dope alone. He succeeded for a while, but his influence 
didn’t last. 

"We rounded up one peddler and before we finished with him he had told 
of a quantity of heroin delivered to this actress a short time ago." 

One peddler who is said to have supplied this actress with her drugs is 
reported to have fled to Chicago or points east of there. He is a song 
writer who has been writing gags for vaudeville. 

Another drug peddler, previously reported as being hunted, is a negro 
who had a pass to one studio in movieland that actresses procured for him. 

He is still missing. This peddler was ordered off the property where Taylor 
was employed, according to a report to the police, and vowed vengeance. 


February 24, 1922 



Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles-- ... Had anything been found tending to show that Fields told 
the truth, a famous moving-picture actress would probably be in a cell today. 
If investigators ever do corroborate Fields' story that a dope ring slew 
Taylor because he was making her quit drugs and peddlers feared the loss of 
the $2,000 a month she spent on heroin and morphine, the actress will 
probably be placed under arrest at once. Nothing but the fact that 
insufficient information to warrant a severe examination could be gathered 
has prevented the authorities from locking her up and giving her a grilling. 

New evidence has been received by the sheriff that Taylor was taking 
steps before his murder to drive dope peddlers out of Hollywood. An 
assistant United States attorney said last night that Taylor conferred with 
him about it and a federal investigator was assigned to the case. The 
attorney, Thomas Green, said Taylor first visited him two years ago with a 
complaint about the number of drug addicts. 

No one has ever made an effort to wipe out the drug traffic among movie 
players, except two federal inspectors, and they were transferred to the 
Mexican border when their activities imperiled a nationally known hero of the 
films right at the start of their inquiry. It is reported he is returning to 
Los Angeles and a ring of movie players is quaking. 

February 25, 1922 
Richard Burritt 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Los Angeles--Sheriff Traeger's men have lost all faith--they never had 
much--in the confession of Harry M. Fields in Detroit regarding the murder of 
William Desmond Taylor, noted film director. Fields contradicted himself 
vitally. The sheriff's men have tried unsuccessfully to corroborate a single 
point in the story told by Fields to Sheriff Coffin of Wayne County, 

Michigan . 

Investigators under Undersheriff Biscailuz are retrailing old clues that 



they put aside while they gave Fields' narrative serious consideration. They 
are back in the haunts of the dope peddlers, interviewing, checking and 
rechecking, cataloguing every scrap of information that may prove of the 
slightest bearing on the case. 

Deputy sheriffs have located every known male peddler who has not fled 
to escape the glare of investigation and are now questioning the woman 
peddlers. 

"It's probably hard to believe, but there are just as many women 
peddling dope among movie players as there are men," one investigator said 
today. 

"If we could have stepped into this case in the beginning and slapped 
some of the witnesses in the case in jail the murder, I believe, would not 
have been a mystery very long. But all the witnesses have had three weeks in 
which to get organized, and it will be a hard job breaking down the defenses 
they have put up." 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http ://www. uno. edu/~drif/arbuckle/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 

WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER (Scarecrow Press, 1991) 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



Special thanks to Dave Downey, for providing the transcript material 
reprinted in this issue! 


Testimony of Charlotte Shelby 

Charlotte Shelby, the mother of actress Mary Miles Minter, was one of 
the major suspects in the 1922 Taylor murder. Her broker, Leslie Henry, 
was later charged with stealing money from her account; he pleaded guilty 
and in 1933 was convicted of grand theft and forgery. Shelby and Minter 







subsequently sued his employer, Blyth & Company, in an effort to recover 
the money taken by Henry. The civil case went to trial in 1936, but was 
settled out of court before the trial concluded. 

Most of the testimony in the two trials pertains to the intricate 
details of financial transactions . But there are some interesting insights 
into to the relationship of Charlotte Shelby with her family and her broker. 
The following are extracts from a pre-trial deposition given by Charlotte 
Shelby. 

Q. ...I am talking now about a contract whereby you had a portion of the 

earnings of Miss Minter . . .Now, I am asking you one specific, very definite 
question; what percentage did that contract give you, as you remember it? 
A. To the best of my recollection I think it was thirty percent. 

Q. Of the gross earnings? 

A. Yes, of the gross. 

Q. Now, this contract with the Famous Players was made on the 17th of June 
1919... Prior to April 1, 1920, what did you do with Miss Minter's 
earnings? By that, I mean simply this: did you take them as your own, on 
the theory that she was a minor, or did you put any part of them in a 
separate bank account? 

A. It was in one bank account -- or in several bank accounts; I can't say 
just one. 

Q. Well, was it in her name or yours? 

A. Some of it was in her name; some in mine. 

Q. ...Now, after April 1, 1920, did you receive the payments due Miss Minter 
under the Famous Players contract? 

A. Naturally, as Miss Minter's mother and her business manager I collected-- 
Q. I didn't ask you that. Just answer the question yes or no. 

A. I collected the moneys; I collected the moneys from the studio, yes. 

Q. Do you remember how you collected them, whether they were in currency or 



by check? 

A. By check. 

Q. Do you remember how the checks were payable? 

A. To Mary Miles Minter. 

Q. And when you collected them what did you do with them? 

A. I signed them and deposited them in the bank. 

Q. You say you signed them; you mean you signed your daughter's name to the 
checks? 

A. Yes, I have always signed her name to her checks. 

Q. In whose name did you deposit them? 

A. In my name, principally--for the investment account. I deposited some in 
her name. 

Q. I didn't ask you anything about an investment account. We will come to 
that later. I am asking you now about your bank account. Did you keep 
any bank account in the name of Mary Miles Minter? 

A. I kept a checking account in her name. 

Q. With what bank? 

A. First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Q. And you had a bank account in the First National Bank in your own name? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you deposit the seventy percent of her checks in her name? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you any idea what percentage you did deposit in her name? I am 
talking now from April 1st on -- April 1, 1920. 

A. I can't answer you. I kept no memory in perfect detail of the banking 
account. I deposited earnings with the exception of her checking account, 
in the First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Q. Well, you made all the deposits there in your name, did you not? 

A. Not altogether. She had a checking account. 

Q. And about how much did that average, if you remember?... 

A. I can't answer you how much. I don't remember .. .My daughter was given a 
checking account which she used for just spending money around the studio, 



and whatever she needed. 

Q. And the rest of the money you deposited in your own personal account? 

A. Yes, in the name of Charlotte Shelby. 

Q. Now, I will ask you this before we leave it; have you any idea how much 

per month you deposited to the credit of your daughter Mary? 

A. No, I don't remember... 

Q. Did you instruct either Mr. Babcock or Mr. Henry to purchase securities in 
the name of your mother? 

A. No; Mr. Babcock and Mr. Henry discussed the diversity of purchases after I 

had related to them what an income tax specialist had told me; and I 

believe it had used in the accounting with some other of the stars because 

of the large surtax and the heavy income of money, and it had been 
suggested to me that if the account was distributed with the other members 
of the family that it would considerably relieve the paying of a very 
large surtax. 

Q. You say it had been suggested. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who made that suggestion? 

A. The party who was then making up my income tax reports. She was a Miss 
Marjorie Berger. 

Q. She was the one who suggested it to you? 

A. Yes, she made the reports of most of the -- a great many of the stars in 
the motion picture business; stars and directors. And she did not say "Do 
it." She said it had been done in the report of others, and she thought 
it was a very fine thing; I mentioned it casually to Mr. Henry and Mr. 
Babcock, and they thought it was very fine -- "We will do that." 

Q. Can you place the time when Miss Berger made this suggestion to you? 

A. Well, it was during the winter of 1919 and 1920. It was while she was 
making out the income tax report, which was filed before March 1920. 



A. I was very proud of being associated with a firm [Blyth & Company] whose 
growth I participated in, for they handled every dollar that I earned and 
my two children earned from 1919 to the present time. 

Q. Well, now, you say "you earned." Did you have any earnings, other than 
the thirty per cent from moneys out of your daughter's -- Miss Mary Miles 
Minter's -- money? 

A. I have always earned money. I have never had anyone to provide for me, so 
I have been left dependent upon myself to provide the wherewithal for 
myself and my children until they could make money. 

Q. All right; now what earnings did you have outside of the thirty per cent 
from Miss Minter's contract, what other earnings did you have? 

A. I was in no other business at that particular time except as manager for 
my daughter. 


Q. About what time of the year did she leave home? 
A. In the autumn of 1922. 


Q. Did you ever prepare any statement to show the amount of money that you 
had invested for your daughter Mary? 

A. No. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 
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Did you ever prepare or have anyone prepare a statement for you? 

I never asked anyone to. 

Now, Mary finally employed counsel to represent her, did she not? 

Oh, after some time; I don't remember at what time it was, but some time 
after she left home. 

Did you employ any counsel to represent you? 

No, I didn't employ any counsel to represent me. I only went to my 
attorney, Mr. Mott, who represented the family -- Mary as well as myself. 
You went to Mr. Mott at what time? 

Oh, I had always gone to Mr. Mott since he had been recommended by my 
attorney, Dennis O'Brien in New York City, out here. 


Q. Mary was at first represented by Mr. Neil McCarthy, was she not? 



A. Yes, she engaged him first; or rather, he was engaged for her first; she 
did not engage him. 

A. It is a simple matter. I had decided before I bought the property in 
Laughlin Park that I would take a substantial part, or a part, of the 
thirty percent which had been allotted to me by mutual agreement of 
counsel, and Mary -- and that I would put what little I could save into 
real estate; and that is how I know that that which I put into real estate 
were moneys that I had in mind investing for the purpose of seeing if I 
could make something other than just interest on bonds, or just -- in 
other words, I would put money allotted to me in real estate, but I 
couldn't afford to put any money of my daughter's in real estate, because 
of the uncertainty of it; I felt sure -- my banker, my lawyer, and my bond 
house all told me "Bonds are the things to invest Mary's money in," but I 
was willing to take a little part that I earned as her manager and see 
what I could do in the real estate business. 

Q. Then am I to understand that in this mental record which you kept of these 
transactions , the bonds that you bought were hers and the money you put in 
real estate was yours? 

A. I never invested any of Mary's money in real estate... I put that which had 
been allotted to me in real estate... 

Q. Madam, the point I am getting at is: did you invest all your thirty 

percent in real estate, or did you claim an interest in some of the bonds 

which you had bought? 

A. No, I did not consume all of the thirty percent allotted to me; a portion 
of it -- in real estate. The rest was invested in bonds. 

A. . . .The first time I went to New Orleans after my return from Europe was 

after my mother's death in 1925. I think I went in January, 1926, to 

appear in the settling of my mother's estate -- or in a suit, rather, that 
had been developed after my mother's death. 

Q. You went on from New Orleans to New York, did you not? 



A. Not directly, no. 

Q. Well, did you ultimately go to New York? 

A. Yes... I went from New Orleans to Florida; and having recuperated from 
illness in Florida, for which I was forced to go to a hot climate 
immediately, after recuperating, I went to New York. And I think it was 
some time in February; the latter part of January or the first of 
February. 

Q. What hotel did you stay at in New York, do you remember? 

A. I went to Louisiana by appointment to meet an attorney, and to visit a 
relative . 

Q. Well, I didn't ask you that. 

A. And to appear in the suit which had been filed against my mother's estate, 
and having been born in Louisiana, having a very vast and wide 
acquaintance in Louisiana, I am very, very well known; certainly I 
registered as I was known, and am. 

Q. What name was that? 

A. Charlotte Shelby. 

Q. And when you got to New York, whatever hotel it was that you stayed at, 
did you register in your own name there? 

A. I registered in my legal name there. 

Q. What is your legal name? 

A. Mrs. Pearl Miles Reilly. 

Q. Well, then, your name of Charlotte Shelby is not your legal name? 

A. No; it is a family name, but not my legal, married name. 

Q. ...Now, you went to Europe the first time, as I remember, in 1927. 

A. In 1921, my two daughters and I went to Europe. 

MR. LEWINSON: 1921, and then 1926. 

Q. What was the date of that settlement? 

A. I met my daughter [Mary] in Paris before the Christmas holidays, some 
little time before the Christmas holidays, and we got together some short 



time before Christmas. 

Q. Well, that was the year 1926? 

A. Yes, in December of 1926; and she understood -- partly -- her mother; 
anyway we came together; and we went down to the Western Union office as 
we had planned, and we sent a cable to each of our attorneys stating that 
we had met, and we had settled our affairs between ourselves; and she 
instructed her attorney to dismiss the suit, and I telegraphed -- cabled 
-- my attorney that God had intervened and brought mother and daughter 
together. 

Q. Mrs. Shelby, can you tell us now -- you bought a piece of property in 
Laughlin Park I think I asked you about; you took that in your own name, 
did you not? 

A. I bought it with my own money, took title to it. 

Q. I didn't ask you about that. You took the title in your own name? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You also bought this residence that you afterwards turned into an 

apartment house hotel, which is referred to as the Casa Margarita, did not 
you? 

A. Yes; that was a business venture. 

Q. And you took title to that in your own name? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You purchased that with your own funds? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Laughlin Park place you sold, did you not, later? 

A. No, I did not sell it. My daughter [Margaret] sold it for me. 

Q. Well -- 

A. I permitted it to be sold. 

Q. Well, I say, you sold it, didn't you? 

A. As owner, yes. 

Q. You signed the deed to it and took the profit from it, did you not? 

A. No. 
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You did not? 

No. 

You bought that, approximately , as I remember, for $35,000, and sold it 
for how much? 

I paid $36,000 for it. 

What was the gross selling price? 

$180,000. 

And out of that you had to pay commissions, and so forth -- did you pay 
your daughter Margaret commission? 

No. 

You did not? 

No. 

Did you pay any other real estate agent any commission? 

Yes. 

Who? 

I have forgotten the name. I did not negotiate the property, nor was I 
present during the time; my daughter negotiated the entire deal for me. 
Well, you did not pay her any commission, then? 

No. 

Your daughter, Mrs. Fillmore, would then be able to tell us about the 
negotiations and who they were with? 

Yes, she could tell you all about it. 


I bought the New Hampshire property in 1921; we moved into the New 
Hampshire house I think in May, or some time in the spring; soon after we 
went into the house, we went to Europe. We returned from Europe in 1921 
in August; very late in the autumn of 1921. Mrs. Fillmore had completed 
the first house she was building in a new subdivision of Frank Meline's. 

We temporarily moved into Mrs. Fillmore's little home as a wish of Mary's. 
I may add this -- Mrs. Fillmore's house was built as a real estate 
venture; she had built the house, of course, to sell it; and the house 
being completed, Mary fell in love with the little house, and insisted 
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that we go over and live in it until Margaret sold it; to please her and 
make her happy, we took some of the New Hampshire furnishings and remained 
in Margaret's home until Margaret did sell the home, which was in the 
spring of 1922; at that time we moved back into the New Hampshire house. 

Miss Berger was your income tax expert from 1920 on until after you left 
for Europe, was she not? 

No. 

Well, how long did she represent you? 

Until after my connection and my daughter's connection with the studio had 
finished . 

That was in 1923? 

Yes. I don't remember if she made out my 1922 tax; I have forgotten. 

I understand from your testimony thus far, Madam, that the first year 
after you started doing business with Blyth & Company, when it came time 
for Miss Berger to prepare your income tax return, that you asked Mr. 

Henry to gather the necessary data with reference to the investments which 
you had made through Blyth & Company; is that correct? 

That is correct. 

And that thereafter, it is your recollection that he furnished from year 
to year -- he furnished the same data to Miss Berger without any specific 
request on your part to do so. 

Yes; to Miss Berger and to Mr. Mitchell, who made our tax report after 
Miss Berger -- and later to Colonel Hutchins. 

Well, now, when did you employ Mr. Mitchell, if ever at all, as an 
accountant for you? 

Well, after the termination of my daughter's, Miss Minter's, contract with 
the Famous Players-Lasky Company; I no longer needed the expert advice of 
an income tax specialist, who specialized or made it a special business 
for the motion picture stars and others connected with the motion picture 
industry; I then asked Mr. Mott if he knew somebody who would make out the 



tax for me, and he suggested his accountant, Mr. Mitchell, and he made up 
the tax for -- I don't know whether it was one year or two years. For one 
year, I know. I don't know whether he made it for two years or not. 

Q. Well, wasn't Mr. Mitchell employed by you as an accountant in connection 
with the accounting suit which Miss Minter had brought against you through 
the O'Melveny firm? 

A. No, I never employed any accountant in that suit. I don't know what Mr. 
Mott did, but as far as I am concerned, I never employed anyone; but Mr. 
Mitchell made out my income tax report. 

Q. Did you ever have any discussions with Mr. Mitchell about this accounting 
suit? 

A. No. 

Q. In 1920 and 1921, did you attend to having the income tax return made for 
your daughter, Miss Minter, as well as yourself? 

A. No; I did not make out their return at all; Miss Berger made out the tax 
report. 

Q. I understand that. 

A. I furnished all data, all canceled checks and wardrobe -- publicity -- and 
general -- expense account. 

Q. Did your daughter, Miss Minter, have anything to do with the making out of 
this return herself? 

A. No, she didn't know anything about it. 

Q. As her manager -- 

A. I furnished the data. 

Q. Well, you saw to the making of her return; by that I mean, not that you 
made it up personally, but you attended to it, the same as you did, and to 
the same extent only as you did, your personal tax? In other words, you 
say as her manager you attended to seeing that a tax return was prepared 
for her, did you not? 

A. Yes, I saw that Miss Berger had all of the data prepared that she 
demanded . 

Q. Now, how about Miss Minter 's tax return for the year 1922; that would be 
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made normally in March of 1923, which as I understand was after she left 
your abode? 

Yes. 

Did you attend to making her tax return for that year? 

No, I only supplied to Miss Berger the data that I had on hand; it would 
not be complete, because the year was not completed, nor was the contract 
completed, before Miss Minter left home. 

Well, I do not mean to imply that you yourself prepared the return in any 
way. What I am trying to get at is, after Miss Minter left your house in 
1922, did she attend to seeing that a return was prepared for her, or did 
you continue to give instructions to Miss Berger to prepare it, and 
furnish whatever data you had? 

Miss Minter herself went to Miss Berger's office and took with her 
whatever data she had. Meantime, I had taken all the available data that 
I had to Miss Berger. 

Now, Mrs. Shelby, did you ever, before leaving for Paris in 1926, discuss 
with Mr. Henry the Taylor murder case. 

Oh, yes. 

And when did that occur?... 

I came back from New York at one time, and a lot of publicity had burst 
forth -- 

I am not asking you about that. 

I arrived -- 

I just asked the date, if you remember. 

Now, I am telling you; I am trying to fix the date, if necessary -- if you 
will bear with me; I can't give you the date. 

All right. 

I arrived in Los Angeles soon after a lot of publicity and during the time 
of a lot of publicity about that affair; being quite indignant, I suppose 
I expressed myself not only to Mr. Henry but to anyone else I happened to 
come in contact with. 



Q. Did you ever discuss with Mr. Henry between the period of 1919 and the 
time you left for Europe in 1926, any of your income tax problems? 

A. No. Problems? I had no problems? 

Q. Well, then, if we eliminate the word "problems" and simply say your income 
tax for any of those various years, did you discuss that with him? 

A. I had no discussions and conversations with him... 

Q. ...Did you tell Mr. Babcock that if Mr. Henry left the firm, that you 
would take your business wherever he went? 

A. What? 

(Question read.) 

A. Why, of course not. What an absurd question. 

Q. Now, getting back to your first meeting with Mr. Gilmour, did you 
establish what year that was? It was the time you say your daughter 
[Margaret] sold you out of house and home? 

A. Yes; sold the house at Fremont Place, and we had to spend the holidays in 
New York, waiting for the Ambassador Hotel to be opened; and I think it 
was 1920. 

Q. I am not asking you how much you had invested as a total. But your 

testimony is to the effect that you were collecting all of the earnings of 
your daughter Mary, and that you endorsed her name on them with your name 
under it, or wrote your name under it. 

A. Well, I don't think I ever wrote my name under it. I just wrote "Mary 
Miles Minter" -- been doing that since she was a little kid, five years 
old -- six years old -- seven years old -- always. 

Q. You are mistaken on that, Mrs. Shelby, because we have photostatic copies 
which I will show you, if you wish. 

A. Of her signature? 

Q. No, of her name with your name written under it. 

A. Oh, it may have been, at times; I don't remember. It wasn't important 



anyway, about the money. 


A. ...and then later, on another occasion when Gordon Chester came to the 
house in the evening to go over more data that he was gathering to take 
down to Blyth and Company's office, Mr. Chester said "Henry said to me 'I 
could blackmail Mrs. Shelby if I wanted to.'" "Well," I said, "he has 
nothing to blackmail me for;" and I had no fear -- forgot it. And then I 
thought no more about it, and I didn't take that as blackmail; I didn't 
take it even as intimidation, because I knew there was nothing to even 
frighten me, and I was not worried or frightened; there was nothing for me 
to be concerned about; and after Henry got out of jail he called me -- I 
don't know when it was; I don't know what time he got out of jail, in fact 
-- but I was called in a very short time, in the dead hours of the night 
-- it must have been twelve or one o'clock -- and I was told, he said 
"Mrs. Shelby, this is Mr. Henry." He said "I have some letters, and you 
had better see me;" at that time, I put up the receiver. He called me the 
next night or the night thereafter -- I cannot be certain about the times; 
my maid was occupying the guest room next to me, and when this phone would 
ring she would come in frantic with fear, for having this criminal who was 
out of jail call the house; and she probably would remember. Well, I 
called the next night and said I had to see him -- if I knew what was good 
for me, I would see him; that he had some letters. Well, letters did not 
concern me, and I put the receiver up. I am accurate in my knowledge of 
what he did and what his criminal lawyer did; his criminal lawyer kept 
telephoning me -- we had to have Deputy District Attorney Burgess stop it; 
terrorized my house, terrorized my maid, and he threatened me; he said if 
I knew what was good for me -- 

Q. You say he threatened you. You mean Mr. Henry or Mr. Judson? 

A. Harold Judson, -- yes. 

MR. LEWINSON: Well, pardon me just a minute. I think the witness already 
testified that Henry threatened her... Now, she testifies also that Judson 
threatened her. 



A. Yes. Then my daughter Mary was visited in was visited in her home by a 
party with the letters, all of my letters -- 

Q. Well, who was the party? 

A. I may say a party unknown to me, because I did not see the party; I would 
prefer to say a party unknown to me at the time; so the letters were shown 
to her, and she was told that she should indict me for robbing and 
swindling her, and that she should have the Federal Government indict me 
for fraud; and as a matter of fact she was strongly urged to see that I 
went to jail immediately -- exactly. I not only have it from my daughter 
Mary; I have that from her maid, who was the housekeeping woman at the 
time, a woman of very strong character and very well known -- one Dorothy 
Herbertson; very well known in Los Angeles, and has been for years. 

Q. Madam, all you have testified is strictly improper, because it is all 
hearsay. 

A. Improper? It is quite the truth, if you want to investigate it. So much 
the truth, Mr. Sterry, that it even almost took my daughter Mary's life; 
at a late hour in the evening I called her on the telephone and she told 
me she was going to blow her brains out. 

MR. LEWINSON: Mrs. Shelby, please confine your answer to the question. 

A. Yes, I am going to tell it. Why should I hold back anything to shield 
Blyth & Company or that villain, Henry, or anybody connected with them? 

Why shouldn't you know it? Yes, I held the receiver when she was going to 
blow her brains out, and while I heard it, my maid ran in from the guest 
room and she listened, and I held the receiver so we could both hear, and 
I was terrified. 

Q. Mrs. Shelby, you cannot testify to matters which are outside of your 
knowledge . 

A. That is not outside of my own knowledge. I got it from Mary's maid next 
morning, that when I was talking to Mary on that telephone, that Dorothy 
Herbertson walked into the kitchen, picked up the receiver, and having 
heard a few of these words, ran to Mary's room and took the gun away from 
her. Now, there are not only Mary and myself, but there are two witnesses 



to testify to the truth of it. 


A. A segregation of the bonds belonging to Mrs. Fillmore -- they would 

certainly have been separate and apart from any bonds belonging to myself 
and/or Mary. 

Q. Well, how about the segregation between the bonds belonging to you and 
those belonging to Mary? 

A. Oh, I was not concerned about "segregation." 

Q. What? 

A. I was not concerned about what belonged to me and what belonged to Mary. 

Q. You testified that you had decided to put your thirty percent of Mary's 
earnings into real estate and Mary's money into bonds; do you remember 
your testimony? 

A. Yes, I did that from time to time. 

Q. Did you discuss that subject with Mary? 

A. No, I don't know that I did at all. That is amusing, most amusing; I 
mean, why should you inquire? Why should anyone be interested in our 
affairs? I am sure she had no idea of even questioning what I did with my 
thirty percent, or even her own; she knew that I invested her money with 
Blyth, Witter & Company in bonds, and depended on me, and I depended upon 
that firm to give her good service. 

Q. Well, Mary, you said, had no business ability or knowledge or experience. 

A. Not a bit in the world -- not a particle -- and never will have. 

Q. So you did not discuss with her at all that fact, that you would put your 
money in real estate and hers in bonds? 

A. Why, no. I was not called upon to do so. 

Q. Did you have any discussion with him [Henry] in 1922 about certificates of 
stock having been delivered to you in names of persons other than yourself 
or members of your family? 

A. No. I did not buy securities in anybody's "name;" I bought them and paid 



for them; they were delivered to me. No names were discussed. 

Q. Did you have any discussion on that subject with him in any of the 
succeeding years? 

A. No. 

MR. LEWINSON: First, with reference to the date of the birth of Mary, and 
her birthplace, I now state that Mrs. Shelby if interrogated on that 
subject, would testify--and I stipulate the fact to be -- that Mary was 
born on April 1, 1902, at Shreveport, Louisiana; that the place of her 
birth was a rented house in the city of Shreveport, the street address of 
which Mrs. Shelby is now unable to give. I suggest, however, in that 
connection, that the vital statistics on file in Shreveport will give you 
that information. 

MR. SCHWARTZ: If any. 

MR. LEWINSON: Well -- if any? There is the information available; she was 
born in a place, and the place has an address. 

MR. STERRY: I suppose he means if they have vital statistics. Well, she was 
born under the name of Juliet Reilly? 

MR. LEWINSON: Juliet Reilly. 

Testimony of Leslie Henry 

The following are depositions and trial testimony made during April 
through July 1933 by Leslie Henry regarding his trial for forgery and 
grand theft. [Also see Taylorology #5.] He pleaded guilty and testified 
voluntarily. There are a number of interesting discrepancies between 
his testimony and the testimony of Charlotte Shelby reprinted above. 


A. . . .There are lots of people who have confidence in the house [of Blyth & 
Co.]. In the case of Mrs. Shelby -- securities left by Mrs. Shelby were 




not left with Blyth and Co. for that purpose. They were left with me. 

I am talking to you just as honestly as I can. I want you to get that 
clear. 

Q. As long as you are on that subject, tell me what is on your mind. 

A. While I gave her receipts of Blyth & Co., nevertheless so far as the 
handling of securities was concerned and the placing of them in Blyth & 

Co. where Blyth & Co. would have known what they consisted of, that was 
very remote from Mrs. Shelby's thought or intention. 

Q. Well in developing that, I would like to have you state the facts and the 
circumstances under which the securities were received and why you make 
that statement. 

A. I receipted for them in that way for the simple reason that Mrs. Shelby 
was afraid that Miss Minter's attorney would arrive at what Mrs. Shelby's 
bond holdings were, or the location of the property and had Blyth & Co. 
been in possession of them -- I don't know if you have the right to go in 
and join the bond house as a litigant and compel them to show up holdings. 
She was afraid of that. While I receipted for them for Blyth & Co., the 
bonds were not to be held in safekeeping with Blyth & Co. 

Q. Where were they to be kept? 

A. They were to be kept by me in Pasadena or anywhere else in order to keep 
them from being discovered by one of two parties, either by the Government 
or by Miss Minter's attorneys in particular. 

Q. Why did you give a receipt for them in the name of Blyth & Co. 

A. For two reasons. First for Mrs. Shelby -- for one reason very largely. 
Mrs. Shelby herself -- while Mrs. Shelby wanted me to keep those 
securities out of any knowledge of Blyth & Co. that would become available 
to Miss Minter's attorneys who might seize them or attempt to locate the 
securities and seize them -- while she wanted me to have them and keep 
them away from that contact or knowledge of Blyth & Co., she still wanted 
to be under the protection of Blyth & Co. by having the receipt made by me 
as representing Blyth & Co. 

Q. Go ahead with your explanation. 



A. That is my explanation ... She was solicitous that different property she 
had, and particularly that which was here, was to be unknown to anybody, 
and particularly to Blyth & Co., because of the acquaintance of our 
officers, the members of our firm with O'Melveny's office or firm, and 
things of that nature, so that either through personal contact or by legal 
action there could be compelled a showup of Mrs. Shelby's holdings. That 
was her reason for the selling of the securities in 1925 and the 
repurchase in 1925 and 1926 under fictitious names. It was to keep that 
element of concealment. 

Q. I noticed there were a lot of fictitious accounts in December, 1922. What 
was the explanation for those? 

A. When Mary left home in 1921 [sic] that was when Mrs. Shelby again got one 
of these ideas of concealment. 

Q. That was the first time, as a matter of fact? 

A. Yes. 

A. ...What the situation was then, I was in the position of having to 

maintain secrecy for Mrs. Shelby concerning her securities. She had made 
a very heavy conversion of her securities under fictitious names to 
accomplish that... Mrs. Shelby was maintaining a position at that time 
toward her daughter and toward Mr. O'Melveny that after the payment of any 
such settlement as they agreed on, that she would only have some fifty or 
seventy-five thousand dollar securities left. 

Q. Was that before she went to Europe? 

A. Yes, before she went to Europe. When he tried to make a settlement. Mr. 
Mott and I and Mr. O'Melveny met. The first demand was on a half million 
dollar basis, and then they talked of even a $250,000 basis that is 
including the Casa property. Mrs. Shelby maintaining a representation 
then that her holdings were only somewhere between fifty and seventy five 
thousand dollars. It was vitally important as she saw it, to have no 
access through Blyth & Co. by record or otherwise, that would indicate 



what her actual holdings were... It was left strictly to her how they were 
kept, so long as they were kept out of the knowledge of Blyth & Co. and 
O'Melveny's office or the Government Agents for fear that through any 
government inspection of income tax return of anything of that character, 
the information might be uncovered to Miss Minter or Miss Minter's 
attorney. 

Q. You did not actually tell her that there would be no record of the 
securities, did you? 

A. No record in Blyth & Co. I told her so far as these securities purchased 
under fictitious names were concerned, there would be no record in Blyth & 
Co. . . 

Q. But as to those that were taken under fictitious names, there would be a 
record with Blyth & Co. under the fictitious names? 

A. Yes, but there would not be anything to indicate they were Mrs. Shelby's 
holdings. . .Many of these so-called fictitious names were actually clients 
of Blyth & Co. The purchases made under those names were not placed on 
the cards of those clients in our office. Otherwise, it would be 
confusing. They belonged to Mrs. Shelby or Mrs. Fillmore. Those holdings 
would be entered under Mrs. Shelby's or Mrs. Fillmore's name on some card. 

Q. How did it come, when you had the whole telephone book to draw from, the 
names of customers were selected. 

A. We are going into a long story of dishonesty. There was a credit of $2.50 
for every new client. Had I used new names, I would have been credited 
with new clients. In other words, I could have used ten or fifteen or 
twenty new names, which would have constituted new clients. I would have 
been entitled to a bonus. I would have had that as a rating over other 
salesmen . 

A. ...Mrs. Shelby, however, had this in mind, Mr. Lewinson. She had the 
determination in her mind that litigation or no litigation, by any manner 
or means in which she would beat the attorneys to it -- when I use that 



term I mean have the advantage by movement over them in any way that she 
would not have to surrender a dollar of anything to Mary, as far as she 
could. 

Q. That is to Mary personally? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the idea of that, in part at least, was the protection of Mary and 
others? 

A. That was stated continuously. 

Q. At this time in collaborating with Mrs. Shelby and in purchasing 
securities under fictitious names, you were not conscious of doing 
anything dishonest? 

A. Not at all. That matter of concealment was a problem of hers and was one 
which I saw was vital to her, in determining that the securities -- 

Q. And her ideas may have been legitimate and proper, and so far as she 
expressed them, they were? 

A. Yes. 

A. The only thing is that at that time it was just a perfect uproar. I never 
went through hell and high water higher than that was. 

Q. Will you enlarge upon that? 

A. I suddenly discovered a new picture so far as feelings were concerned. 
There was extreme bitterness between her [Mary's] mother and herself that 
seemed to go beyond business. The mother, on the other hand, was critical 
of the daughter as being wayward and things of that character, and 
absolutely unwilling to have any advice from her or discussion with her. 
Mrs. Shelby then told me that her daughter was then charging, that Mary 
was then passing the word that she had killed Taylor. 

Q. That who had killed Taylor? 

A. Mrs. Shelby. That Mary was doing that because her mother was jealous of 
Taylor and her associations -- I hope I cannot be sued for libel, because 
I am trying to tell you the truth. 

Q. You need not have any apprehension on that score. 



A. I am trusting you and trying to tell you what I know of this thing. Then 

came very clearly into line the intense bitterness between Margaret and 

her sister. I saw little of it in Mary because I saw little of her. 

A. Whatever I have been discussing here -- all purchases of securities under 

new names, all of the rest of this I have been discussing here in relation 
to the employment of the different counsel, I am positive came after the 
Taylor murder. There was untold bitterness mixed up in that. 

Q. Did you prepare such a schedule or statement? 

A. I did. It was a long extensive thing... The purpose of that paper, as 

eventually developed, Mrs. Shelby told me, was that this showed that at no 
time had Miss Minter had any cash available for the purchase of the 
Laughlin Park property. She kept her all invested up. It eliminated the 
Laughlin Park property as any property that Miss Minter could have 
possibly purchased because at all times she had this block of securities 
she had purchased. There was a lot of bitterness over that Laughlin Park 
property. . . 

Q. You understood it at the time, did you not, Henry, that Mrs. Shelby was 
making the claim in good faith that it was her money that went into 
Laughlin Park property? 

A. She was making a claim all right. 

Q. You understood there was a basis for the claim? 

A. You are drawing a conclusion in my mind. I had purchased no securities 
for Miss Minter. This total block of securities at that time -- I could 
not differentiate between what should be assigned to Miss Minter or what 
should be assigned to her mother. Here was a big block of securities, 
while purchased in a variety of names, was in Mrs. Shelby's personal 
account. Anything developed out of them was retained by her -- a 
commission was paid to Margaret for the purchase of that property. 

Q. You stated a moment ago that you were surprised that your accounting 
showed that the Laughlin Park property was purchased with Mrs. Shelby's 



and not with Mary's money. 

A. I was not surprised at it. It was only to establish clearly -- I don't 
question it probably was Mrs. Shelby's money. I was handling any money 
that was there, and it was up to me to determine whether it was her money 
as manager's compensation, or whether it was her portion of what was 
earned which was used to buy the Laughlin Park property. What actually 
developed was that here where possibly there was no designation of bonds 
as being Miss Minter's property and reported as such in her income tax 
form, anything of that character, it suddenly came around in this set up 
whereby there was not a possibility under it to show where there had been 
at any time cash available for the purchase of this property by Miss 
Minter . . . 

Q. At the time you prepared this account, you regarded it as an honest 
account, did you not? 

A. If that was Mrs. Shelby's use of the money? I don't quite get you. 

Q. Let me put it this way. 

A. I recognized Mrs. Shelby as her daughter's manager, and if she said that 
was the way the money went, that was the way the money went. 

Q. In other words, you did not regard the account you had gotten up as being 
a dishonest contract to defraud Mary? 

A. No, I didn't at the time, because at the time I prepared that statement it 
was to show what Mary was supposed to own. I didn't and I don't know 
whether Mrs. Shelby had the idea when it was first prepared but it 
eventually wound up against the possibility of Mary ever having the money 
to buy Laughlin Park property. That was really surprising to me. 

Q. So apparently it was prepared with that plan in mind? 

A. I don't know what the plan was. I did what I was expected to do. Later 
it was used in that way. 

Q. You met Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, I believe, as has been stated from the 
probation report, during the Liberty Loan campaign in 1917? 

A. Either late in 1917 or early in 1918. 



Q. Your first business relations with her, I believe, were in February 1920? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At that time you were employed by Blyth, Witter & Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The report also showed, I believe, that at the beginning of the business 
relationship between you and Mrs. Shelby, she insisted that you should be 
personally responsible for any securities you might sell her? 

A. She did. 

Q. What was your answer to any such request by her? 

A. I told Mrs. Shelby that the house I represented nor myself could guarantee 
the securities that were sold, by reason of the quantity of them and the 
number of investors to whom they would be sold, and that for me to assure 
her that she would be personally guaranteed in her investments would be an 
injustice to others who might not assert a requirement of that kind, and 
on the other hand that for me or the house to make any such guarantee to 
her was unfair, for the simple reason that it would be a physical 
impossibility for any house, with millions of dollars of securities 
outstanding, to make them all good in the event of loss. 

Q. Were you later called upon to make good any securities which had defaulted 
in any way? 

A. I was, yes. 

Q. When was the first time, Mr. Flenry? 

A. I made good in the winter of 1922, or early in 1923. 

Q. What did you state to Mrs. Shelby on those occasions as to her request to 
pay that back? 

A. I told Mrs. Shelby I could not pay the interest on the Portland Flouring 
Mills; that I did not think in the first place it would be necessary and 
that is she would wait until the adjustment was made between dividends and 
interest on those defaulted bonds, through an exchange for the Sperry 
Flour Mills Company preferred stock, that she would probably be taken care 
of. Mrs. Shelby said, "I haven't anything to wait for, I have my money 



now," and I told her that the adjustment I was satisfied would take care 
of it. She said, "You understood very well when I first dealt with you 
the circumstances under which I dealt with Mr. Stoddard Jess, who was 
president of the First National Bank. He had always been in the position 
where if anything went wrong with my securities, he would take care of me 
personally." I told her the situation was an impossible situation, and 
that I thought it would have been an injustice to Mr. Jess to have imposed 
it on him. She said, "It would not have been any imposition on him, for 
the simple reason that he was himself the head of the bank, and would see 
that the First National Bank took care of anything she had." She came 
back and drove at me on the point that I did understand that any 
obligations I sold her became my personal obligation, if I could not get 
it out of the house, and as a result, in the winter of 1922 or the spring 
of 1923 I paid her the interest. 

Q. BY THE COURT. . .Why was it necessary for you to make good to Mrs. Shelby on 
the interest of bonds she had bought, when there was a default in those 
bonds, to make good her losses; that isn't the usual custom of brokerage 
houses, is it? 

A. No sir. 

Q. When you sell customers securities, you do not guarantee that those 
securities will continue to pay interest, do you? 

A. No, you don't; you maintain quite the contrary position, and the only 
answer, Your Honor, that I can give is this: Mrs. Shelby is a hard 
trading woman in the first place, as far as business is concerned, in my 
personal situation I was confronted by a woman who so far as any other 
person I knew of with whom she had done business--well , she pressed down 
on them, not only pressed down, but after breaking with them, abused them 
or passed criticism on them throughout the business community, and put 
them in a position of where, as in my particular case, had developed out 
of the income tax situation, put them in a position of, or rather put me 
in a position of where, even if I had broken with the account -- it was a 



good account and I want that thoroughly understood -- but had I broken 
with her, I would not only have lost the business, but I would have been 
subject to abuse, and certainly I would never have been free of the 
liability that approached a criminal nature, so far as the income tax 
return of 1920 was concerned, by reason of one thing I had done in 
connection with the return. 

Q. BY THE COURT: Then, your position is, in effect, that Mrs. Shelby was in 
a position to blackmail you, and you felt she would use that power? 

A. I would not say blackmail me, but had any investigation developed out of 
the income tax situation, which was certain to come if she went into 
litigation with her daughter, the complete onus for what she had done and 
been the beneficiary of, with regard to the 1920, 1921 and 1922 tax 
returns would have been thrown on me, on the basis of complete ignorance 
of what was involved in her income tax picture. 

Q. Did you make any inquiry when you were first approached on the subject of 
responsibility, to find out whether the statement was true that Stoddard 
Jess had also guaranteed her against loss? 

A. I couldn't, Judge, and I wouldn't have done it. As a matter of fact, to 
me it sounded more like a woman talking at the time and trying to lay the 
foundation for something that might happen in the future. Stoddard Jess, 
as a matter of fact, was sick, which sickness turned out fatally, as Your 
Honor will remember, and it was on his recommendation that she came to me. 

A. Mrs. Shelby called me [in 1920] and told me she would have a dinner at her 
home, and said it would be just a little family party, herself and her 
mother Mrs. Miles, and Mary and Margaret and myself. She said she wanted 
me to absolutely be there, and that she expected I would have an 
opportunity to talk with Mary, and not only listen to Mary, but possibly 
correct Mary's viewpoint or attitude toward herself. 

Q. At that time, Mr. Henry, did you have any idea that Mrs. Shelby was 
attempting to, or going to attempt to deprive Mary of her earnings? 


A. Not at all. 



Q. Incidentally, when was the first time that you became fully cognizant of 
the fact that such an intention existed on the part of Mrs. Shelby? 

A. After the preparation of a set of charts by me, some time late in 1923. 

Q. Up to that time in 1923, what was your feeling in respect to Mrs. Shelby's 

attitude towards Mary and her earnings? 

A. I felt that Mrs. Shelby was holding on to the control of the money much 
beyond any good effect, so far as Mary was concerned. What I mean, not 
holding the actual possession, but withholding information from the girl, 
which would possibly raise some question in the girl's mind against Mrs. 
Shelby. 

Q. What did you feel as to Mrs. Shelby's attitude, whether it was one of 
attempting to deprive Mary, or to protect her, up to this time in 1923. 

A. I felt very much that Mrs. Shelby was trying to protect Mary. I thought 

she was doing it in a very unintelligent way, and I told her so. 

Q. The things you did at that time, and later, up to 1923, did you do with 
the intention in mind, of assisting Mrs. Shelby in doing what you and she 
considered to be the best thing by Mary? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. On this theory, I wish you would state what took place there. 

A. I sat next to Mary. Mary was at one end of the table, and Mrs. Shelby at 
the far end, and I was seated next to Mary. The dinner itself, the 
conversation at the dinner, was valueless, so far as this testimony is 
concerned, other than that Mary would only answer "yes," or "no," so far 
as her mother was concerned, and Margaret was ignored, even by Mrs. Miles, 
so just a very desultory conversation with me was had... After dinner, as 
we came away from the table, Mrs. Shelby came up to me and she whispered 
to me, "I wish you would make some opportunity to have a few words with 
Mary alone." I moved around the table with Mary and stood alongside of 
the fireplace that was on the side of the room. I went into part of the 
conversation I had with Mary at the dinner table. I said, "Mary, you talk 
of never again working, so far as the Government is concerned, and Liberty 
Loan campaigns, if the necessity arises. I don't think you believe that. 



I think you would be the very first one to step out and do anything you 
could under those circumstances." Mary very forcefully said, "I would not 
have anything to do with it, if I had to do it over again; I would never 
have had anything to do with the Liberty Loan campaigns, nor with any war 
work in the future." She said, "I was exploited commercially throughout 
that entire situation. My what appears to be patriotism, I felt, was done 
for nothing at all but to exploit me for the value of the box office." 

Q. Did she say who was exploiting her? 

A. She told me, "My mother carried me around from one place to another under 
circumstances which I did not like, for the sole purpose of getting the 
publicity value from the effort ... From the time I have been a little girl, 
an infant virtually, my mother has used me for commercial purposes, and 
has used me for my earning power." She said, "I have been surrounded 
always with the business associates and friends of my mother, who could be 
of value in making further commercial progress." She said, "I have been 
deprived of my childhood; I have never been permitted to play with 
children of my own age or associate with them," and called my attention to 
the night before I had gone to Australia, when at Mrs. Shelby's request I 
had attended a dinner in the Helen Mathewson house. She said, "You 
remember the type of people you saw there. That has been my life ever 
since I was a child." She wasn't much more than a child then. "As a 
matter of fact," she said, "whenever I have had a chance to be with those 
of my own age, my mother has seen to it that they have been eliminated, 
and I have been associating only with studio directors, accountants and 
business managers of the film companies, and advertising men," and so 
forth. She ran down the line of the type of associations of her mother's 
that she had to find her life with. She said, "You know, when I came out 
to Santa Barbara, I was only about 14 years old." She said, "That has 
been my life, and that was my life even before then, and has been my life 
since." Mary called to mind my own youngster. I had a little girl who 
was then 5... she said, "You see to it, as the result of my experience, 
that the daughter of yours, Barbara, always plays with people of her own 



age, and has the association of children and young people, and her own 
life." She said, "I am getting -- I am awfully sick of Hollywood, I am 
sick of the commercialized existence I have been living in, and the first 
time I can, either through the contract ending, the immediate contract 
ending or some other way, get out, I am going to leave everything and live 
my own life." 

Q. Did you report the extent of this conversation to Mrs. Shelby? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When? 

A. That same evening. 

Q. You told her what had been said? 

A. I told Mrs. Shelby and her daughter Margaret of the effect of my talk with 
Mary, and I told them that I felt she was very much dissatisfied, and Mrs. 
Shelby said to me, "Just ignore it, do not pay any attention to it; she is 
being influenced by someone on the outside." 

Q. At this time, in 1920, did you purchase any securities in the name of 
Margaret Shelby? 

A. Yes... The conversation was substantially that Mrs. Shelby told me she 

wished to buy securities in the name of her daughter Margaret Shelby; that 
Mary wanted to provide $100,000.00 as a protection for Margaret, and that 
Margaret, as a matter of fact, from not being associated with the film 
industry, although an actress, was entitled to protection, entitled to 
some remuneration from Mary by reason of not being a competitor with her. 

Q. Go ahead; did you ever talk to Miss Minter about that matter? 

A. I did. 

Q. When? 

A. In 1923. 

Q. What did Miss Minter say about this $100,000.00 fund for Margaret, for not 
being a competitor? 

A. She told me, "If there is a $100,000.00 fund to be created for Margaret, 
it should have been created out of her [Shelby's] own 30 per cent of the 
contract;" that so far as she was concerned, she owed Margaret nothing; 



that she has maintained her for years in luxury and idleness, and that all 
she received from her was envy and criticism. I told her, I said, "Your 
mother has told me and Margaret has told me that Margaret was an actress 
in the East and that she stayed out of pictures so as not to be a 
competitor with you," and Mary told me, "If my mother or Mrs. Shelby could 
have made an actress out of Margaret acceptable to the pictures, she would 
have had her in them long ago," and she told me that she had attempted by 
various facial operations to make her presentable before a camera, and 
having failed in doing that, she was now making a misrepresentation so far 
as her being a competitor with Mary was concerned, and that if any 
provision was to be made for Margaret, it would have to be made out of 
Mrs. Shelby's own 30 per cent of the contract. 

Q. Do you know whether anyone was acting as income tax expert for Mrs. Shelby 
in 1920 and 1921, and if so, who was it? 

A. Mrs. Marjorie Berger. 

THE COURT: She wound up in the Federal penitentiary, didn't she? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any discussion with Mrs. Shelby along in March of 1921 
concerning Marjorie Berger? 

A. Yes, Mrs. Shelby told me that Mrs. Berger would probably call on me for 
information concerning her investments, and asked me neither to give it to 
her nor to discuss her affairs in any degree with Mrs. Berger, and later 
Mrs. Berger did call me and asked that I indicate the securities from 
which the income was derived that was to be reported, and I told her that 
I did not understand that would be necessary and withheld the information. 
Mrs. Shelby, on my telling her of this, told me that Mrs. Berger was 
altogether too friendly with Mary, and that any information which she 
would receive on investments, she might carry on to Mary, and it was for 
that reason she did not want Mrs. Berger to know about them. 


A. Now, with regard to the income tax. In the income tax for 1921, when I 



was consulted with regard to Mrs. Shelby, there were considerable profits 
derived through the sale of securities. Mrs. Shelby wanted the profits 
shown on the returns of Julia Miles and Margaret Shelby, and not on her 
own, while any losses might be taken to her own account. I prepared 
statements of those investments made in the previous year or two years, 
and submitted them to her and pointed out to her where she was only 
courting trouble for herself so far as the government was concerned in 
making statements which were contrary to the books of Blyth, Witter & 
Company, so far as the purchase of securities were concerned; and 
secondly, that the very unusual matter for returns under the name of Julia 
Miles and particularly under the name of Margaret Shelby, were not 
supported by any figures on Blyth, Witter & Company's books or even by the 
ownership certificates filed with the bond coupons during the year. Mrs. 
Shelby's only answer to that was, "Mr. Henry, this is my property, and I 
can do with it as I please, as between myself, my daughter and my mother. 
Whatever income I wish to show as paid to them is quite sufficient." In 
so far as my own position was concerned, and she said, "Marjorie Berger 
will take care of that, on the information by the return of the Federal 
Agent before the return is actually made." I was simply in the position 
of having to accept the statement of the woman on her own distribution of 
the property and the statement of the income for those years, and the 
profits and losses, and take them according to her own allocation of the 
property, but so far as the Government is concerned, the return was made 
by Marjorie Berger and Mrs. Shelby in association, and the only thing I 
could do was to take the very figures compiled and submit them. 

Q. Did you do that each year? 

A. I did. 

Q. You gave Mrs. Shelby the figures showing her actual income on the 
securities purchased through Blyth, Witter & Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You turned that over to her? 

A. Yes, sir. 



Q. And did you know until 1928 that she had not returned the income, or 

declared the profits and dividends received by her and turned over by you 
to her -- did you know that during any period up until 1928? 

A. No, I did not: the only concern I had about her income tax return for the 
years 1921, '22, and '23, was the possibility that if an investigation was 
held, the Government would show that income had not been allotted 
according to the purchases on the books of Blyth, Witter & Company, and 
Mrs. Shelby and Mrs. Berger would deny any possible knowledge, and would 
refer to me as her financial agent, and as the only one who had prepared a 
statement of the income from her securities; but it wasn't until 1928 that 
I did know that she had not returned a penny of it. 

Q. Did you have numerous discussions with Mrs. Shelby, at her request, 
concerning the Taylor murder, or supposed murder? 

A. I did, yes. 

Q. In other words, you were called upon to advise her as to various things 
arising out of that? 

A. I can say this, Mr. Judson, that immediately after the Taylor murder case 
a telephone call came through to my office from Miss Margaret Shelby. I 
dodged answering it; I knew what the call would mean, and it was several 
days afterward that I finally did come to the house and excuse myself to 
Mrs. Shelby for not showing up. 

Q. The deposition shows you had numerous discussions about that time 

concerning the suppression of publicity, and the purchase of letters from 
a Los Angeles newspaper, and so forth, that they had obtained possession 
of. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also had further discussions about that affair I believe in 1925, when 
the case was agitated again, and there was a possibility of the indictment 
of Mrs. Shelby? 

A. It was in the spring of 1926. 

Q. Did you have numerous discussions at that time with her upon the subject 



of her possible indictment for the murder of Taylor? 

A. It was the possible indictment of Mrs. Shelby in the Taylor murder case 
that was the one thing that made me agree, so far as Mrs. Shelby was 
concerned, on leaving the country, and her feeling concerning the 
possibility of that indictment. 

Q. In these troubles between Miss Minter and Mrs. Shelby, were you called 
upon by Mrs. Shelby to prepare various charts, accounting statements, and 
discuss them with Mrs. Shelby's attorney and various accountants? 

A. I was. 

Q. What was the first statement you prepared, just in brief, without stating 
the details of it? About when was the time of that? 

A. I am glad you asked the question, because it is in line with another 
observation of Your Honor's, and I would like to straighten it out. It 
was in connection with -- in 1923, Miss Minter had again told her mother 
apparently, that she had engaged a lawyer, and her mother had established 
through some source that Mary had actually visited a lawyer, and Mary 
demanded an accounting. I urged Mrs. Shelby to make an accounting to Mary 
at that time, and make a segregation of the property, but by all means to 
put it in trust for the girl, a plan that once and for all would close out 
the troubles that existed between them. Mrs. Shelby insisted upon me 
making an account, and furnished me three income tax returns, 1920, 1921 
and 1922, which were the sole basis for any making any statement to her. 

I protested that to her on the basis that it would unsettle further Mary's 
confidence, and unquestionably challenge a genuine accounting from her, 
which bothered or worried Mrs. Shelby immensely. This statement, so- 
called, was the $165,000.00 statement, and not a settlement, and I would 
like to make it thoroughly understood here, that so far as that statement 
was concerned, I had no more intention of appearing to represent that to 
Mary Miles Minter as a settlement of the property between her mother and 
herself, than I would have had of killing the girl. The whole purpose of 
the statement at that time to her of any kind was with the idea that it 
might relieve the accounting which was large in Mrs. Shelby's mind. 



Q. After the discussion you had with Miss Minter concerning this statement 
you had a talk with Mrs. Shelby, did you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In which you recommended that Mrs. Shelby knock off of these income tax 
returns the expenses charged against Mary, which Mary had said were 
clothing purchased by Margaret Shelby and Mrs. Shelby? Didn't you 
recommend that to Mrs. Shelby?... 

A. I told Mrs. Shelby that if she did not have an accountant go through and 
actually analyze the expenses charged against Mary on the income tax 
return for 1920, 1921 and 1922, that she should make at least a flat 
arbitrary cut in those charges. Incidentally, the charges and expenses on 
Mary Miles Minter's income tax return, as returned for 1921, 1922 and 
1923, resulted in 1928 in the government assessing an extra tax of 
$146,000.00, and to that extent was Mary right in charging that no 
accounting based upon the income tax returns was right, and it was with a 
knowledge of something of that, that I urged Mrs. Shelby at the time to 
have a stringent accounting made. 

THE COURT: Let's see if I follow you on that, Mr. Henry. I gain the idea 
from what you have said, and also from the probation report, that you had 
made a list of the securities carried on the books of Blyth, Witter & 
Company, as purchased by Mrs. Shelby, and the income derived from these 
securities; that you presented the list to Mrs. Shelby, and that she had 
returned to the government a statement in respect to income tax 
assessments, which did not correctly set forth the income derived from 
these securities, but omitted considerable of that. Is that a correct 
statement? 

A. I think I am a little confused, Your Honor. I don't know whether the list 
of investments made by Mrs. Shelby refers to the forms which I had made up 
in 1921, when Mrs. Shelby wished arbitrarily to throw all profit to Julia 
Miles . 

THE COURT: As I understand it, this list was made up showing the amount she 
actually had invested in securities and the income derived from it. 



A. Yes. 


Q. But instead of using that as a basis for income tax, some other basis was 
used, which did not correctly show the securities she held? 

A. No, sir; the amounts reported to the government had they been reported 
which I did not discover -- 

Q. That is what I am trying to find out. Won't you please try to answer one 
question in a direct manner? Is it or is it not true -- I will make it 
simpler, so there cannot be any misunderstanding -- is it or is it not 
true that you furnished Mrs. Shelby a list of her investments and the 
amount received therefrom? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did she or did she not use that list in making up her income tax report? 

A. Of 1921? 

Q. Yes. 

A. She did not. 

Q. What did she use? 

A. None. 

Q. So her income tax report, according to her statement for that year, did 
not show the amount of her investments or the receipts therefrom? 

A. No. 

Q. I see. Now, then, if I understand you further, in making an accounting or 
statement to her daughter, she used as the basis for that statement, the 
figures returned to the government, and not the actual figures showing the 
amount of stocks and bonds she owned? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When was the first time that you felt that Mrs. Shelby intended to deprive 
Miss Minter of her earnings? 

MR. CHOATE: What is the materiality of that? 

MR. JUDSON: It is this: the report states that Mr. Henry assisted Mrs. Shelby 
in defrauding Mary Miles Minter, and I intend to show that Mr. Henry felt 
that everything he did, up until late in 1923, or the early part of 1924, 



was done in the bona fide belief that Mary Miles Minter was in need of 
just such protection, and that they could not afford to let her have her 
securities, and that it was only at that time in 1924, that he realized 
that Mrs. Shelby did not have any such laudable idea in mind, but intended 
to keep everything she had, which was everything. That is the purpose of 
it. 

THE COURT: I think that is a proper line of inquiry, but that question only 
calls for a date. 

A. Late in 1923. 

Q. Do you recall what brought that forcibly to your mind? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was it? 

A. A meeting in Mr. Mott's office, and the preparation of a four-page report 
of investments supposedly made for Miss Minter, of an accounting of funds 
due her. 

Q. What particular circumstances concerning that matter and this report 
caused you to feel that way? 

A. Mr. Mott, after looking over that statement, said "That is fine, so far as 
the statement of the securities purchased for Miss Minter is concerned, 
but her attorney is anxious to know about the Laughlin Park property and 
Casa Margarita, and the property at 721 New Hampshire. What about that?" 
and Mrs. Shelby turned to the statement and said, "Mr. Henry has taken 
full account of that..." and it showed that in the years from 1920 to 1923 
that Miss Minter could never have had the money to buy the Laughlin Park 
property which had just sold for $185,000.00. 

Q. In other words, by means of this chart, which you yourself prepared, you 
were fortified in a position which wiped out any possibility of Miss 
Minter being entitled to any part of that $150,000,000 profit made on that 
property? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you prepared the chart, did you have any such thing in mind? 

A. I did not. 



Q. Did you know that Mrs. Shelby was going to use it for any such purpose? 

A. I did not. 

Q. This lawsuit and this trouble went on for a period of several years, did 
it not, between Miss Minter and Mrs. Shelby? 

A. Yes, it lasted from 1920 up until the final lawsuit, which I don't think 
was dismissed until February of 1928. 

Q. During that time you were called upon to see Mr. Mott, Mrs. Shelby's 
attorney? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. O'Melveny, Miss Minter's attorney? 

A. Yes. 

Q. . . .And go over these various charts you had prepared? 

A. I did. 

Q. Were there various legal matters taken up by Mrs. Shelby with you, at 
which time she told you she would not discuss them with anybody else, 
other than you, and did you perform services as the result of those 
things? 

A. I did, yes. 

THE COURT: I have come to the conclusion that Mrs. Shelby's handling of her 
daughter's affairs was not for the best interest of the daughter, but in 
effect she was feathering her own nest at her daughter's expense. Did you 
confide that discovery to Miss Minter? 

A. Did I? 

Q. Yes, did you tell Miss Minter about it? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you go to the District Attorney's office with any information that 
might lead to any investigation? 

A. I did not. 

Q. You continued to work for Mrs. Shelby and aid her in her schemes? 

A. Well, if Your Honor please -- 

Q. Can't you say "yes" or "no"? 

A. I worked with Mrs. Shelby. 



Q. The thing I cannot understand is this: if you felt that Mrs. Shelby owed 
you money, and I can very well understand your feeling that, considering 
all the time you had put in on her affairs, why you didn't ever ask her 
for money, or render her a bill. 

A. Had I asked Mrs. Shelby for five cents, in connection with that matter, in 
view of what had transpired so far as the income tax and the rest of it 
was concerned, Mrs. Shelby would have looked on me as a blackmailer. 

Q. That is your conclusion. 

A. My conclusion, yes, but I had had to talk to her about her own attorneys, 
one after the other, about real estate men that dealt with her, about 
moving picture people who had dealt with her, about her own daughter, and 
in no single case did I ever find one word of appreciation for a service 
rendered where money had been paid for it, and in every case did I find an 
effort to avoid payment. I did have, so far as the account was concerned, 
the desire to maintain that account for the house; the house looked to me 
for the maintenance of it as a matter of business. On the other hand, 
this long period of association that I had with her, the various channels 
into which it carried me, all that Mrs. Shelby saw in that was -- well, 
what she saw in it I cannot tell you, unless she seemed to think it was a 
beautiful friendship of some kind. 

Q. Did Mrs. Shelby authorize you to deposit various and sundry amounts of her 
money in your own account? 

A. She did. 

Q. In your personal account? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Not even a trustee? 

A. Not even a trustee. I made checks out, made them personally, Leslie 
Henry, without "trustee." 

Q. Then you took checks and drew them out of that account and made them 

payable to the fictitious persons and deposited them to your own account, 



didn't you? 

A. I don't understand exactly what you mean. 

Q. You took money out of these so-called fictitious accounts and took 
proceeds from time to time and put the amounts in your own account? 

A. What fictitious accounts are you referring to? There were no fictitious 
accounts. 

Q. How about the name of Landis? 

A. Those were names of persons through whom Mrs. Shelby purchased securities 
for herself and her daughter, Margaret Fillmore. 

Q. You took money out of the Landis account by check -- 

A. Not at all. 

Q. How was it taken out? 

A. It was Mrs. Shelby's own money used for the purchase of those securities 
and when those securities were surrendered to Mrs. Shelby in the name of 
the fictitious persons, the receipts for the bonds bearing the names of 
the fictitious persons were signed by Mrs. Shelby herself or her daughter 
Margaret. 

Q. In many instances those checks were endorsed by your secretary, Miss 
Baber? 

A. I don't quite understand you. 

Q. You don't follow me? 

A. No. Let me ask you this: do you mean dividend checks received in the 
names of fictitious persons on stock? 

Q. That is correct. 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Those were received in the names of fictitious persons: they were the 
property of Mrs. Shelby, and the fictitious person's name was endorsed, 
and Miss Baber initialed it or I did and deposited it, and the funds 
forwarded to Mrs. Shelby. 

Q. What happened to the funds when the check was endorsed? 

A. It was deposited in my account, the account of L. B. Henry, Trustee. 



Q. In many instances, it was your personal account, wasn't it? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And how did you, in your own account, distinguish between the assets of 
Mrs. Shelby's account and your own? 

A. It was difficult to establish. 

Q. It was almost like a family affair, wasn't it? You put her money in your 
account, and you just used it when you wished? 

A. Mrs. Shelby, at the time you are referring to, was in Europe, and the 
funds advanced to her, or to her daughter, were on her own order, those 
funds made available to her as she required them. They were not supposed 
to be in the account of Blyth & Company, but they were supposed to be in 
my personal possession. She knew about that, and knew I was the purchaser 
of drafts forwarded to her in France. 

Q. There was no written agreement between you and Mrs. Shelby for the 
transaction of her business? 

A. There is enough -- no, there was no written agreement. 

Q. At the time she began to transact business with you, she did not agree to 
pay you a salary, or retainer? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Then your own statement that she had not paid you anything was -- the fact 
she did not pay you anything, was not the refusal to live up to any 
agreement on her part? 

A. No. 

Q. There never was any understanding between you and Mrs. Shelby with respect 
to payment for your services? 

A. None. 

Q. And as the Court asked you at the inception of this hearing, you never 
tendered an account to her asking her to pay for any of these services? 

A. Exactly. 

THE COURT [after rendering a verdict]: Now, there is just one other 
thing that I feel it is my duty to say in this connection, gentlemen. 



In summing up the matters set forth in the Probation Officer's 
report, and in referring to the matters, or some of the matters contained 
in the deposition, the Court has had occasion to say that it appears 
therefrom that Mrs. Shelby is just as culpable in one way as Mr. Henry is 
in another. I make that statement, however, solely by reason of the 
statements set forth in the Probation Officer's report and the statements 
made by Mr. Henry, and also from some material in letters attached to the 
deposition in the civil case, which letters were written by Mrs. Shelby to 
Mr. Henry. Mrs. Shelby, of course, is not on trial here, but naturally 
her name has had to be brought into this matter and I don't want anything 
I have said to be regarded as condemnation by the Court of someone not 
before the court on trial. I do say this, however, that sufficient has 
developed here that I believe it to be the District Attorney's duty to 
make a very thorough investigation, either through his own staff of 
investigators, or by referring the matter to the Grand Jury of this 
county, to determine whether or not sufficient evidence upon which to base 
an information or an indictment against Mrs. Shelby in connection with the 
use by her of funds belonging to her daughter, Mary Miles Minter, if it 
develops that has been done, can be obtained. I think the District 
Attorney should have such an investigation made, and I think it is the 
duty of the District Attorney, and I request him to perform that duty, to 
take the matter up with the Federal authorities, in order that they may 
make such investigation as they may deem proper with respect to the 
alleged violation of the federal income tax law on the part of Mrs. 

Shelby, or possibly on the theory of conspiracy between Mrs. Shelby and 
Mr. Henry, for the purpose of defeating that law and evading the payment 
of those taxes. I don't say that I am convinced that Mrs. Shelby has been 
guilty of those things; she isn't on trial, but I do think that sufficient 
has developed by the statements of Mr. Henry and by the letters that Mrs. 
Shelby herself has written to make such an investigation not only proper 
but desirable. I therefore make that request to the District Attorney 
that he have those matters gone into very thoroughly. . . 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



In late 1919, reporter Ray Frohman interviewed some of the top Hollywood 
silent film stars of that year. Seven of those interviews are reprinted 
below, to provide some background into the Los Angeles silent film industry 






in which William Desmond Taylor worked. (Frohman's interview with Mary Miles 
Minter, also part of this series, was reprinted in TAYLOROLOGY 32.) 


Charlie Chaplin 

December 2, 1919 
Ray W. Frohman 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

(When Charlie Chaplin, creator of ludicrous film divertissements that 
assuage the cares of a trouble world, was treated to a "pre-view" of Ray W. 
Frohman's interview with him for The Evening Herald--the first authentic 
interview Chaplin has granted for over two years, and the first dialogue 
between Chaplin and Doug Fairbanks ever recorded--Chaplin , the laughmaker, 
LAUGHED and said: 

"This is the first artistic interview I've ever had. 

"It is one of the very few articles ever written about me that really 
reveal me to the public." 

Blushing over the praise of himself he had read, the comedian added that 
"perhaps the writer was a little too sympathetic!" 

And then Charlie, who, as his "big brother" Doug says, "can't 
concentrate," pleaded to keep the "copy" "to read it again more leisurely so 
that I can enjoy it more.") 

If the KIDS could vote, CHARLIE CHAPLIN would be our next PRESIDENT! 

And if it's true, as Doug Fairbanks told Charlie in my presence, that in 
Sweden and Denmark, too, they consider Charlie in a class by himself, he may 
yet be King of Scandinavia! 

In fact, when the League of Nations gets to working and the Brotherhood 
of Man is a reality, my guess is that it's the internationally popular 
Charles Spencer Chaplin who'll be the first President of the World--in spite 
of his feet. 

Even at RIVAL studios, publicity men paid to lie for Charlie's 




competitors--if he can be said to have any--say freely, "Nobody's ever had 
the vogue that Chaplin has." 

The peerless Douglas Fairbanks himself says: 

"There is only ONE king in pictures--Chaplin ; and only ONE queen--Mary 
Pickford. The rest of us must be content to be pretty good and compete with 
EACH OTHER!" 

No wonder my kneecaps vibrated as I chatted over an hour with Charlie 
Chaplin--and Doug Fairbanks, too, at the same time--out in darkest Hollywood. 

There we were, all in the same small room for one admission: Charlie 
and Doug and I--the king of comedy, the nonpareil light comedian, and a 
dictographic nonentity--talking our heads off, or, rather, talking Charlie's 
head off! 

Everybody knows Charlie joined Essanay in 1915, knows about his million- 
dollar contract with First National, and that he's now "one his own" and one 
of "The Big Four." Everybody's seen every Chaplin comedy from "The Bank," "A 
Night Out," "A Woman," "His New Job" and "Police" up through "A Dog's Life," 
"Shoulder Arms" and "Sunnyside." 

In fact, since they say "Chaplin doesn't work" and call his producing 
concern out on La Brea "the century plant," we've all been content to go to 
see him, and him alone, over and over again in the same films! 

So I didn't hash over with Charlie the well known facts of his pictorial 
biography. 

Doug and Charlie, with an occasional interpolation from me, talked and 
talked of Charlie's views on art and books and plays, on beautiful women and 
sunsets, on the Grand Canyon and whether or not a desert is beautiful, and 
everything else from cabbages to kings, from "Hamlet" to Doug's new funny 
overcoat; and on Charlie's professional methods and unprofessional soul--for 
he has one--and what he says he's trying to do to pictures and is doing and 
is going to do. 

And Eureka! Now I can tell the world for the first time WHY Doug smiles 
and smiles and smiles that famous smile of his! 

It's BECAUSE HE HAS PRIVATE "PREVIEWS" OF UNRELEASED IMPROMPTU CHAPLIN 



COMEDIES, every time he and his friend get together. 

For Charlie, I think most of us agree, on the screen is "the funniest 
man in the world . " 

And at times during our chat he was twice as funny as that! 

And Doug--when he's "kidding" and playfully baiting Charlie and leading 
him on conversationally , or waxing Rabelaisian, or mimicking a noted English 
author for Charlie and then registering a lobe-to-lobe grin--is funnier than 
Charlie ! 

And I might have been funny myself, for I was weak and helpless from 
laughter ! 

Through the flimsy cheesecloth curtain of a window I saw for the first 
time--and recognized--the little smooth-shaven face of the off-screen 
Chaplin. It was thrust forward in a sort of cataleptic grin toward Doug, who 
was uttering one of his introductory "Do you know, Charlie's" in the deadly- 
serious resonant tones that he affects toward his little friend. 

"Hah!" quoth I to myself, waxing Shakespearian , "I have thee on the hip"- 
-and I was upon them. 

It was the REAL Charlie Chaplin. 

I do not mean the Chaplin you see on the screen, the last of the royal 
jesters, with all of us as his patrons, the beloved vagabond, who has been 
paid the sincerest flattery, that of imitation, by more people than any other 
man who ever lived--by little kids all over the globe, by folks at 
masquerades, by "would-bes" on "amateur nights," by "rival" screen 
"comedians," both Caucasian and Oriental. 

That Charlie, with his most active flexible cane and his dogs, his 
oddest derby constantly being tipped to cops--until the psychological moment 
arrives--and to fair women, his trick moustache and his loose-fitting 
shapeless trousers, and the biggest feet in Filmland as well--that Charlie 
every man, woman and child under the stars knows. 

He has probably been kicked and shot in the pants--on the screen--more 
than any other living man. 

The camaraderie this humblest screen character displays toward policemen 



and burglars, until the moment arrives for him to destroy them--for he can 
pick up his feet quicker than any man in Shadowland--is world famous. A 
captivating smile, an artless blush--and then an agile hoof--is the way 
Chaplin on the silver sheet, broke in a saloon or restaurant, handles 
striking policemen before they strike. 

And you are aware how chivalrous he is toward the fair sex; how his 
matchlike--not matchless--figure , and his inimitable--not immaculate--garb 
have captivated many a beautiful heroine. 

He can get more fun out of stepping in a waste basket--but what's the 
use? You know him. 

Let it suffice to say that Chaplin’s smirks, shrugs and sucking together 
of his cheeks, his characteristic Chaplinesque gestures, his personal 
accoutrements and mannerisms are the most individual, distinctive on the 
shadow screen. 

But those, as Doug opined to Charlie and me, are merely "the externals, 
the trappings" of his screen art. 

"Our most subtle comedian," he has been called by the critic of an 
eastern magazine, the veteran of a million reviews. 

"Vulgar," say some folks who have seen Charlie spout food on the screen 
amidst the medley of mock romance, mock tragedy, mock adoration, mock 
courtesy that he "spills" in the comedies he ORIGINATES. 

But no "highbrown" has ever been able to sit through a Chaplin comedy 
without bursting involuntarily into spontaneous "Hah hahs!" right out loud; 
and cultured, intellectual college professors--wasn't Professor Stockton 
Axson, brother-in-law of President Wilson, one of them! --have publicly 
proclaimed him an ARTIST. 

However, the Chaplin I talked with, as I said, was not the screen 
Chaplin . 

Neither was he the make-believe-real Chaplin who USED to talk to 
interviewers before he made all the money he wants and decided that he didn't 
need any publicity. That Chaplin, I have one of his intimates' word for it, 
used to turn on the phonograph in his room and chat engagingly, ALWAYS 



CAMOUFLAGING HIS REAL SELF. 

The Charlie Chaplin who talked to me is the real, honest-to-goodness , 
personal, unprofessional, actual Charlie Chaplin, I give you my word for it. 
He was as artless, as "off his guard" as a three years' child who doesn't 
know the camera's there when you snapshot him. 

Charlie, you know, when it comes to being interviewed--which he hasn't 
permitted for YEARS--is what Fielding's eighteenth century bailiffs would 
have called "a shy cock." 

When famous newspapermen representing papers from all over the country 
with President Wilson's party called on him. Charlie stuck his head in the 
door, took one look, said he "had to have some air," and "ditched" them all-- 
went out for an auto ride! 

When his own casting director, Edward Biby pleaded with him for an HOUR 
A MONTH for nation-wide magazine interviews, saying it would be worth a 
million dollars to Chaplin, Charlie merely waved a hand airily and said: "Oh, 
no, that's all right, that's all right!" 

But I found him a delightfully interesting conversationalist , a 
sensitive little aesthete who's well-read and well versed in art, a cultured 
little chap with artistic sensibilities, a rather deep thinker--though I 
won't vouch for the soundness of his theories--and withal a somewhat shifty 
or shifting one. 

Where the "shifts" came in, the mental sidestepping from one "highbrow" 
subject to another or from high to low, the "sacheting" to use a dancing 
term, of the gray matter in instinctive--and courteous--reaction to the 
conversation of others, were with Doug Fairbanks. 

For when talking with Charlie, the jovial "Smiling Doug" Fairbanks is 
not merely magnetic--he is HYPNOTIC! He holds his friend Charlie in the 
hollow of his hand. 

"I've been dreaming of London," mused Charlie, who was born near there 
only 31 short years ago and was in vaudeville there--for he became identified 
with the theater when he was seven years old. "I tried to show it to 
someone, but there was always fog or night or something--! couldn't show its 



beauties. But I would say ' WAIT--you ' ll see it.'" 

Charlie said he hasn't been back in dear old Lunnon since he attracted 
favorable notice in "A Night in an English Music Hall," as the lead in which 
he came to the United States before he made his picture debut, some years 
ago. 

But, pause! I didn't tell you how the real Charlie looks! 

He's a slender sapling, this artist in the neat gray-checkered suit and 
black knitted tie and yellow-tinted pleated shirt who lolled in a Morris 
chair chatting so naturally and vivaciously. He has curly black hair with 
touches of gray--a young man's gray--at the temples, and vivid blue eyes, and 
sensitive features like the person of high-strung temperament that he is. 

When he shows his perfect teeth in a grin--a charmed, fascinated, 
hypnotized grin--at his master, Doug, he has Lewis Carroll's Cheshire cat 
"backed off the boards." 

At times when his eyes shine and his face glows as he gets talking of 
his professional or aesthetic enthusiasms, Charlie becomes almost beautiful. 

And when he gets really "worked up," his disreputable LITTLE black shoes 
with they grayish tops twist, and his supple figure writhes, as his right 
hand helps him to express himself by graceful, powerful gestures. 

"I became a star when I'd been at Keystone SIX MONTHS," said Charlie in 
response to my question. "I was there about a year. No, that's not the 
world's record--with some people it takes only one picture. Look at the way 
Betty Compson's salary jumped after her work in 'The Miracle Man.' 

"Did I have 'awful struggles,' or fights with bosses to MAKE them star 
me? My struggles were over before I went into pictures." 

"After one picture the public fell on its face and worshipped him," said 
Doug. "I'm an admirer of yours, Charlie, even if you are a friend. And when 
I see you on the screen there's something goes from you to me, I feel an 
interchange. 

"It isn't what he DOES, or even how he does it, that makes you laugh," 
"enthused" Doug to me. "When you watch his pictures it's the human dynamo 
WITHIN that you see. And evidently what he's giving us is what the public 



wants . " 

"What I put into my pictures is what I WANT to do," supplemented 
Charlie . 

"Before I went into pictures, I felt repressed, I wasn't in my proper 
sphere. Now for the first time I'm doing what I want to do. 

"I get a feeling, from a play or somewhere, and then THINK OUT WHAT I 
WANT TO DO." 

Sometimes, say folks at his studio, where his own people never dare 
disturb him when he's "on the set" or on the job mentally, Charlie sits for 
as long as eight hours in solitude thinking up something the world--for his 
audiences are numbered by the hundred million--hasn't laughed at! 

"I got a feeling from reading Thomas Burke's 'Limehouse Nights,'" 
continued Charlie, "and the result was 'A Dog's Life ' --working it right out, 
going through natural experiences and having the consequent reactions. It i 
a translation, though not in Burke's language or style, of course. 

"There is beauty in the slums! --for those who can see it despite the 
dirt and sordidness. There are people reacting toward one another there-- 
there is LIFE, and that's the whole thing! 

"Look at Rabelais. Vileness? That's only his SUBJECTS, BUT--! 

"Writers have no STANDARDS of beauty. What IS beauty? It is 
indefinable ! 

"Beauty is all WITHIN," continued Charlie after Doug quoted "Hamlet" by 
the yard. "I DON'T THINK ANYONE HAS EVER PAINTED A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN!" 

"Artists today put on the canvas a 'Follies' type--which people call 
beautiful. That sort of beauty is merely external. Look at the old masters 
such as Van Dyke, and you see old women with their faces screwed up with 
wrinkles. It's the beauty that's WITHIN that counts." 

When Doug called him an admirer of Basil King's novels, Charlie did not 
dissent; and when Mark Twain was mentioned Charlie said: "Ah, now you're 
getting me back on my favorite topic. 

"I've been reading Waldo Frank's book of essays, 'Our America,'" 
continued Charlie. "He is DEEP! You think when you start out it's the 



ordinary fervor, but when you get into it--! And I caught something of 
myself in what he wrote about me." 

"Me, too," said Charlie, showing his dimples in a smile of assent, when 
Doug remarked that he thinks the mouth is the most expressive feature--though 
Charlie said he's seen some women with small mouths who were uglier than 
other women with large mouths. 

When Doug said to him: "You are not responsible for what you are able 
to do," meaning that Charlie's ability to produce mirth-provoking comedy is 
God-given, Charlie modestly remained silent, making a gesture of instant, 
impersonal agreement. 

Dimpling, he admitted that he "hates it more than anything else when 
they call me sentimental." Whether he meant in real life or reel life will 
ever remain an unsolved mystery. 

We talked of sciences. "A scientist must be a lover of life," said 
Charlie . 

Do you know that Chaplin has none of his excruciatingly funny stunts 
worked out on paper in advance, nor even the plot of his comedies prepared in 
"script"? He admitted it. 

"He takes an idea, a theme, and works it out by himself as he goes 
along," said his admirer, Doug, to his face, uncontradicted. "He's a remnant 
of an aristocrat going through all those adventures. Reel after reel WITHOUT 
SUBTITLES--ACTION! " 

"You are more HEART," returned Charlie, regarding Doug's screen work. 

And then Charlie sprung NEWS of a new departure in Chaplin comedies! 

Said he: 

"In the one I'm making now there's a whole reel of drama before I 
appear. I've got pathos, human interest, tragedy, humor--we've had that 
before--EVERYTHING in it! Yet it is all pertinent, constructive of the plot. 
It's a comedy DRAMA. That's what I'm going to do from now on. 

"Edna (Edna Purviance, his leading lady) is an OPERA SINGER in this one! 
I didn't have her commit suicide." 

It was a soul-wrenching effort NOT to call him "Charlie" but-- 



"Mister Chaplin," I asked, "isn't it a terrific constraint for a 
sensitive man of artistic sensibilities and tastes like you to play a 
vagabond, a TRAMP?" 

At that, Doug Fairbanks exploded: 

"Why, he's naturally a BUM!" said Doug, uncontradicted by the smiling 
Charlie. "When he has a clean collar on it's Tom Harrington (Charlie's 
secretary) who's responsible!" 

Entirely aside from his alleged bumminess, "Spencer," as Doug called him 
once, fervently declared that he LIKES the smell of idoform--"the hospital 
smell," as it is popularly known. 

He averred that the reason why people aren't particularly fond of the 
fragrance of the skunk is simply because their ancestors for generations 
haven't liked skunks, and they think of the odor that's going to get on them. 

"You," he added, turning to Doug, "are particularly sensitive of odors." 

But we were getting quite Rabelaisian, weren't we! Perhaps I'd better 
tell you at once that Charlie also talked familiarly of Bill Sikes and Nancy, 
and thinks that "Los Angeles will eventually be a great artistic center." 

And ONCE Charlie's eyes blurred. 

There were tears in them. 

The face of the man who, say some who know him, works not for money but 
as a creative artist, and plans to retire from money-making screen work in 
about five years, trembled with silent emotion--whether modest shame or 
gratefulness, I know not. 

It was when Doug quoted someone as saying that people regard Charlie as 
the one and ONLY, "than whom" there is no one like. 

Something about that tribute touched the droll comedian's heart. 

PRAISE OF CHAPLIN MADE CHARLIE WEEP! 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN became, for that moment, a TRAGEDIAN! 


Dorothy Gish 



November 8, 1919 
Ray W. Frohman 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

WAIT A MINUTE--EVERYBODY ! 

In the name of Steve Brodie, give me a chance to explain how I "took a 
chance. " 

Which starry sister of the Gish constellation should we have in our 
series? That was the question. 

The vivacious comedienne? Or the ethereal tragedienne--whom even her 
sister says is "so beautiful"? 

"BOTH!" say you? 

Ah yes, but — 

Separately, 'twould make this somewhat of a family party, wouldn't it? 

And together — 

"How happy could I be with either, 

Were t'other dear charmer away." 

Torn between two such "winners" in the same story, who could do justice 
to either? 

S0--I borrowed a coin from the boss and gambled with myself: 

"Tails" — Lillian. 

"Heads"— Dorothy. 

You, dear readers, who may not approve of my consulting the fickle 
goddess, had a "sure thing"! Both the Gishes are young, both are talented, 
and both are beautiful. YOU couldn't lose! 

"Heads" won— and so you have today the story of DOROTHY Gish, that 
rollicking tomboy of the screen. 

Lillian, at least a thousand pardons! It's tough on both of us to miss 
you, but Dorothy "slipped in" a lot about you— and it's "all in the family" 
anyway . 

And now that everybody's happy, let's go. 

It may not be too much to say that Dorothy Gish is attaining the highest 



art, for she is acting HERSELF. 

As the Little Disturber in Griffith's "Hearts of the World" some two 
years ago--that queer, saucy creature with the flexible hips and the mannish 
swagger, now making a moue, now kicking up a wicked heel--the maker of stars, 
the general public, first really "discovered" Dorothy Gish. 

Ever since, much to her regret, she has been doomed to wear that heavy 
black wig, in hot weather, beneath powerful lights in interiors; and much 
more to her regret, she has been the girl clown, as she was in "I'll Get Him 
Yet," "Nobody Home" and her other starring vehicles. 

How does she do it? 

How is it that this dainty cameo, this normal slender, blue-eyed girl 
with the "humorous mouth" can play the harlequin so well? 

Here's the answer: She's a mistress of screen "business." 

True to the best clown traditions, Dorothy doesn't hesitate to make 
herself homely to be funny. 

But a "close-up of Dorothy in person, during and after rehearsal at the 
Griffith studio in Hollywood, and the yarn of how she got her start and how 
she "arrived," as told by herself in delightfully natural fashion reveals 
that not merely "getting the most out of" stage business put putting HER OWN 
SELF on the screen is what makes "Dot" Gish what she is today. 

For she is chic; she is piquant, she is "cute"; and she is not only as 
"cunning" as she can be, but as pretty as she can be--another living 
refutation of the popular fallacy that it is the photographer's art to which 
screen stars owe their loveliness. 

You'll find this natural comedienne--the sort of practical joker which 
your family and every family has in it--rehearsing before ever it comes under 
the camera her own interpretation of the good old "simple country maid coming 
to the city to go on the stage" motif, under the wing of her director, Elmer 
Clifton, with good-looking young Ralph Graves, ver-y villainous Charley 
Gerard and a vamp or two as fellow conspirators. 

She is wearing a simple, one-piece blue dress, white shoes and 
stockings, and her own light brown hair in a pair of curls over each 



shoulder, with hair-ribbons that don't match. Even her bangs are impromptu. 

Drag her out into the sunshine, perch her on a lucky soapbox, have 
anuzzer yourself, and she will tell you of her blighted life as follows: 

"I was chased out of Dayton, Ohio, a few months after I was born. 

Mother inflicted me on New York. 

"A friend of hers said that she (the friend) could play the maid in 
'East Lynne' if she could get a child to carry on, and applied for me. 

Mother didn't like it, but we were rather hard up then and she let me go. 

"So, at the age of 4, I got my start on the stage on the road as Little 
Willie in 'East Lynne,' with Rebecca Warren. We opened somewhere in 
Pennsylvania . 

"I was in road shows till I was 9, playing child parts. One season it 
was 'Her First False Step,' with Lillian in it, too. Several years I was 
with Fiske O'Hara, the Irish tenor, and my last stage appearance was with him 
in 'Deacon O'Dare. ' " 

Then the adorable Dorothy attended grammar school for three years at 
Massilon, Ohio, where she lived with her aunt, and one year at Allegheny 
Collegiate Institute, Alderson, W. Va., where the climate did such things to 
her that her mother and sister stopped and burst into tears at their next 
meeting. Reunited, the Gish trio went to Baltimore on a promised trip to New 
York for the girls, Lillian wanting to go on the stage again and Dorothy 
dittoing with all her might as she "had been on the stage so long." 

Whom should they discover on the screen in Baltimore, in a Biography 
film, "Lena and the Geese," but Gladys Smith! The girlish Gishes had been in 
plays with the "three Picks"--Gladys, Lottie and Jack. Dorothy tells the 
rest of the story thusly: 

"I called at the Biograph studio on Fourteenth street to see Gladys 
Smith. 'I guess you must mean Mary Pickford,' they said. Mr. Griffith said 
Gladys could bring her friends in--we were in the lobby, as you weren't 
allowed to go in--and I was introduced to him. 

"I thought he was Mr. Biograph, as he seemed to have the 'say so,' and I 
didn't catch the name. I thought there was a Mr. Vitagraph, too, as there 



was a Mr. Edison. 

"Lillian and I were both engaged as extras." 

This was in 1912, when Dorothy was 14. 

"Mary (Gladys) was leaving there for Mr. Belasco's 'A Good Little 
Devil.' Belasco's manager, Mr. Dean, had been the manager of Rebecca 
Warren's 'East Lynne' company when I was in it, and introduced me to Mr. 
Belasco. 

"Among us then, 'Belasco' was a name to tremble at, a god! I was so 
fluttered and fussed! He told me later it was the funniest thing he ever 
saw--Lillian and I kept trying to get back of each other. 

"'You don't want to go on the stage, do you?' he said to me. 'You want 
to go back to school.' I wanted to choke him--I thought I was so old. 

Lillian became a fairy in that show on the road. He 'didn't have any part 
young enough for me.'" 

When Lillian left this company to go to the Pacific Coast to go into 
pictures, Dorothy, paying her own way, and their mother had preceded her. 
Lillian received a regular salary playing parts with the Biograph stock 
company. Dorothy led a busy life as an extra: in the morning an Indian (a 
blue-eyed Indian) squaw, in the afternoon an Indian man registering a puff of 
smoke from his trusty rifle, later in the day a white lady in a sunbonnet. 

Then, at 15, she went back to New York, succeeded in convincing Griffith 
that she was worth $40 a week and first began to play ingenues. 

"My age was always against me--it was the worst thing I had to put up 
with," explained the veteran of 21 summers from her throne on the soap box. 
"They'd always say: 'You're too young--you can't act till you're 35.' 

"I wanted to be a tragedienne. I only wanted sad parts. When mother 
read the press notices when I was on the road, saying I was a 'comedienne,' 
the tears rolled down my checks. I thought comedians had to have black on 
their faces, or red beards, and weren't nice." 

Dorothy has followed the Griffith banner ever since her Biograph days-- 
into the Reliance and Majestic company, then into Triangle plays, where 
Lillian and Dorothy--still wanting to be a tragedienne--were "starred" in 



ingenue parts--and then out when he left. 


Then came New York for a while, Mr. Griffith going to Europe "to take 
some scenes in a war picture." 

Then Lillian, who had a contract with him, went to Europe with her 
mother. Later Dorothy was sent for. The result was "Hearts of the World." 

"I had starred before, and I'd had quite a few coming parts, but I 
wasn't interested in them," said Dorothy-o' -the-soapbox, discussing this 
turning point in her and her sister's careers. 

After this, including her present Paramount starring vehicles being 
supervised by Griffith, it was always comedienne and black wig for Dorothy-- 
the latter, perhaps, to help differentiate her on the screen from Lillian. 

"I used to 'kid' around at home," continued Dorothy, "and everybody 
would say: 'Why don't you play YOURSELF?' 

"'If you'd be yourself, instead of putting on all that heavy acting--' 
Mr. Griffith said to me. 

"It's hard to do! I don't know myself. I'm so young and self-conscious 
--though I've got over most of that. In all these seven Paramount pictures I 
HAVE been freer. I'd like to make people who see me in comic pantomime on 
the screen feel the way Mark Twain makes his readers feel. 

"BUT"--and at this point the Mark Twain "fan," who goes to the other 
extreme and likes Victor Hugo, too, swallowed a couple of dashes--"they make 
me play myself, and I wanted to be an ACTRESS!" 

Louise Glaum 


November 13, 1919 
Ray W. Frohman 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 


"Vamps," they say, are "going out"--perhaps have already "gone out. 
But LOUISE GLAUM, credited with being the original screen vampire, 



HASN'T. 

Louise is "going full blast," blossoming more and more in every picture 
in the full luxuriance of her opulent charms. 

But not as a "vamp," as the term is popularly used. 

Louise is now a "vamp" with a moral, as it were. On the screen she's a 
misled woman who reforms in the fifth reel, or is hit between the eyes by the 
retribution to which the "vamp" in real life is heir. 

Thus, she is no longer a "vamp," but a "portrayer of emotional roles 
true to life. " 

Why Louise has not been snuffed out, but continues to wax in reputation 
while "vamps" wane' what she herself things of "vamp" roles and their 
passing; and her own explanation of regenerated vamphood, as sketched above-- 
that you will learn in the course of human events if you read on. 

Alone, with no protecting escort of local Anti-"Vamp" leaguers, without 
a special leased wire to the police station, sans even a coat of armor, I 
tracked the original "vamp" to her lair! 'Twas at the Thomas H. Ince studio 
at Culver City, where by special arrangement J. Parker Read, her manager, is 
permitted to sick Louise on handsome leading man. 

I expected ponderous seductive charms of the boa-constrictor type. 

There are "vamps" and "vamps," of course, but "BEEF" predominates in the 
physique of most of the modern successors of the singing sirens who made 
Odysseus lash himself to the mast and stuff his sailor's ears with wax to 
sail the gauntlet at their isle. 

Instead, I found an attractive woman with an engaging manner positively 
naive, a charming unassuming woman with a personality, a robust young woman 
NOT AN OUNCE OVER WEIGHT! 

She was meekly sipping tea from a thermos bottle, as the last reel of a 
box lunch, in the seclusion of her dressing room, far from the madding and 
vampable crowd. 

And she was "FUSSED" TO DEATH! 

Honestly, she was twice as scared as I was! Even if I do say it, as I 


shouldn't. 



There was a hesitant little catch in her voice as, unaffectedly, she 
tried her faltering, modest best to give her testimony as to her "life and 
works . " 

Her hands were clasped, instead of being outstretched for prey; and she 
rubbed 'em together hard and often in a smiling effort to tell "the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth." 

But the poor girl--the brazen hussy who had "lured away" Charley Ray and 
"Bill" Hart and goodness knows how many more, many a time and often, upon the 
screen--was so "fussed" that she didn't have a date in her system! Of course 
it is historic, personal dates to which I refer. 

She has beautiful features, dark brown eyes to match her hair--which was 
blossoming in 999,999 little round curl-lets--rainbow-shaped eyebrows and a 
dimple in her chin that would have made St. Simeon Stylites climb down off 
his pillar and "follow her up." 

Even if Sim hadn't felt like "stepping out," I'm sure Louise would have 
Glaumed him because of her costume. 

It was a sheer chiffon house gown in two tones, wine color and yellow, 
cut rather low. 

That lure deadlier than T.N.T., a LEOPARD SKIN girdle, was caught over 
one perfect shoulder with a bejeweled oriental chain. 

Slippers and stockings of gold made her 100 per cent DANGEROUS. 

I persuaded Miss Glaum to take me out on her "set." We glimpsed an 
$8000 setting with period furniture said to have been owned by a princess, 
which Louise said she'd "like to move into." Beside the regulation "vamp" 
"prop," a gigantic polar bearskin, stood a sedan chair which Louise "wants to 
use as a private phone booth." 

And there we found our nook. 

It was a cozy corner in the lavish studio "set" adjoining, which Louise 
inhabits during her current picture; and gosh, it was dark! Facing the set's 
real stairs and real banisters--down which eight ladies had slid during the 
making of a wild night scene resulting from too much cider-"hooch"--Miss 
Glaum testified as follows: 



"I have only done a few real vampire parts, according to the figurative 
definition: 'One who lives by preying on others.' The term has been so 

misused that any woman who does anything a bit naughty is now called a 
'vamp . ' 

"If 'Zaza,' 'Camille' and 'Sapho' were done in pictures now, they'd call 
'em 'vamp' plays; yet the greatest actresses played them and they were called 
immortal. They were true to life. 

"The women I now portray are bad to start with, but there are always 
that kind in real life--people who make a mistake, do wrong, but later atone 
for it. They are NOT vampires--women entirely bad. If a woman just makes a 
mistake unintentionally, I don't believe she should be condemned for it. 
that's what makes life interesting--people changing, characters developing. 

"The term 'vampire' may and should die, but heavy emotional roles true 
to life will never die--just as little curly-haired ingenues will never die. 

"I'm not conceited enough to say I originated the 'vamp' on the screen-- 
it's hard to prove that anything's first. 

"But about 1913, at Inceville in Topanga canyon, I first 'vamped' and 
first starred in my first five-reeler, when five-reelers were new. It was 
'The Toast of Death,' Mr. Sullivan's first story for Ince. They started it 
as a two-reeler, then made it a five-reeler. 

"It was so successful that they had Mr. Sullivan write for me later 'The 
Wolf Woman,' since which I have always starred. 

"Young Charley Ray, who started at Inceville about the time I did, and 
whom I had led astray in several pictures, looked so pitiful in 'The Wolf 
Woman' when he killed himself after I turned him out!" 

So! This 'vamp' had a heart! 

And no wonder they starred Miss Glaum. Charley's so good looking that 
anyone who could vamp him--even on the screen--by that very fact would 
demonstrate herself to be the champion of sirens, the "vamp" of "vamps"! 

"The first thing I knew about being a 'vamp,'" Louise declared, "was 
when I woke up one morning to read a newspaper notice calling me 'the peacock 
woman' and a 'vampire.' The term wasn't used in titles, sub-titles or 



advertising, but was probably invented by eastern critics. I didn't mind the 
'peacock woman' part of it, as I wore the first peacock gown on the screen, I 
think, and I have one in this picture, and I love peacocks. 

"My first big emotional role was in a picture called something about 
'Ashes.' It changed my whole type of acting. Mr. Ince saw the possibilities 
in me, realized that I was better at that, and thereupon put me into dramatic 
work. From then on, I played emotional roles or 'heavies.' 

"I played a female 'Bill' Flart, with two little pistols, in 'Golden Rule 
Kate' before such roles were common. I played wicked dance hall girls, 
leading 'Bill' Flart astray, when dance hall girls were new. In 'The Aryan,' 
with Flart for Ince, I was the bad girl who pretended to be good. 'Bill' 
found me out and dragged me by the hair of my head." 

For about a year and a half after "The Toast of Death," which she said 
she'd "love to do again and make a big picture out of," and after which she 
always "vamped," Miss Glaum "alternated . " That is, as Ince was not yet 
prepared to make features permanently, she played "heavies" with Frank Keenan 
as well as Flart. Twice, she said, she left Ince, but has "never been a 
success except on the Ince 'lot.'" 

Fler first three pictures produced under her present 3-year contract with 
J. Parker Read are "Sarah," by Sullivan; "The Lone Wolf's Daughter," by Louis 
Joseph Vance, and "Sex," by Sullivan. 

Director Fred Niblo, handsome, curly-haired, pleasant, spruce, bowed 
himself into the party at this juncture. Fle's the hubby and director of Enid 
Bennett, you know. Anyhow, he tore Miss Glaum away from me to "vamp"--pardon 
me, to "baby"--William Conklin in a scene before my very eyes and those of 
Conklin's screen wife, pretty Myrtle Stedman. 

And she certainly did it! 

The seductive-looking Glaum, puffing at a cigarette, her mocking 
laughter rising above the "soft music" of a violin and portable organ, was 
alluring as the deuce! That is stating it mildly. 

Ah! The enthusiastic Mr. Niblo has restored the lost Louise to give the 
following resume of her earlier deeds: 



"I went into pictures because I couldn't get a job in stock here. 

Mother didn't want me to return east, where I'd been a stock ingenue, after 
my little sister died. We lived on Pico Heights. My home has been in Los 
Angeles most of the time, though I was born in the country near Baltimore, 
Md., leaving there when I was about 4. 

"After making the rounds of the studios for a few weeks hunting a job, I 
started at Universal at $35 a week, as ingenue lead in one and two-reel 
comedy dramas, not 'slapstick.' That was about a year and a half before 'The 
Toast of Death.' I played opposite Eddie Lyons. Lee Moran was working in 
those pictures. 

"I know I wasn't very good at first, but I seemed to get along all 
right, staying six or seven months. I was crazy to get into dramatic work, 
and had applied to Ince. When he offered me a contract as ingenue at $50 a 
week, I was the happiest woman in the world. So many were anxious to work at 
Inceville that I felt highly honored. 

"For about a year there I 'got by' in two-reel dramas--not my real line 
of work, though I didn't know it then. For about $75 a week I went to the 
Kalem company for four or five months, in which I cried nights for making 
such a mistake, being such a fool as to leave Ince. A raise means nothing 
unless you can progress artistically . 

"He took me back, very repentant. I stayed with him during the time he 
released through Triangle, and when he built and went to the present Goldwyn 
studio at Culver City. When he went over to Paramount, I remained with the 
new owners of his studio, and later I spent a year on the Brunton 'lot' on 
the Hodkinson program." 

Miss Glaum, who attended Berendo street school on Pico heights, said 
that she never studied for the stage. When about 16, she "left home" as 
ingenue with a cheap little road show, "Why Girls Leave Home." She got the 
job through an employment agency, without experience, and received $25 a 
week, furnishing her own gowns, which she made. 

Even now she designs her own unusual gowns, spending a large part of her 
salary for odd creations, including 20 changes in her current picture. 



After reaching her goal, Chicago, Miss Glaum played ingenues in the 
Imperial stock company there for a year and a half, playing in "The Lion and 
the Mouse" and "The Squaw Man," among other plays. 

Then, in a summer stock engagement in Toledo, she created the ingenue 
role in "Officer 666." Its author, Augustin McHugh, her stage director in 
Toledo, tried it out there before New York ever saw that successful farce. 

Miss Glaum' s picture debut followed a few more months in stock in 
Chicago. 

"An odd personality, wonderfully easy to get along with," is what her 
manager calls the Glaum. 

"In full 'vamp' regalia, wonderfully hard to tear away from," I'll amend 
his motion. 

I DIDN'T get away till Louise had introduced me to and said a good word 
for everybody on the set, including her permanent and "most wonderful" camera 
man, courteous Charlie Stumar. 

"Remember!" said the original EX-"vamp," "I'm NOT 'vamping' nowadays, in 
the erroneous sense of the bad 'vamp.' I'm cold-blooded and selfish on the 
screen, but retribution comes and teaches a moral!" 

MORAL: Ain't retribution wonderful! 

William S. Hart 


November 6, 1919 
Ray W. Frohman 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Buffalo Bill is dead. But Bill Hart still remains. And not even in his 
palmiest days--the days of his plainsmanship or the days of his showmanship-- 
did the famous former have an audience go great or a following so 
enthusiastic as the famous latter. 

If I expected to get a bullet through both ears and be snaked off my 



feet by a well thrown lasso, I was disappointed. 

For William S. Flart did none of these things when he greeted me. 

Fie just looked kind of "sad but determined," as though he were accused 
of being a stage-robber and didn't dare to defend himself. 

Bill Flart's expression in real life is very much the same as it is when 
you see him on the screen. 

Fie is just Bill Flart. What more is there to be said about it? Of 
course there is much more to be said about Bill, but about his appearance and 
his expression--not another word. 

And I'll say he's pleasant. Why, he didn't even knock me out and put 
his foot on my chest before inquiring my business! 

We have all seen in the films a rugged, gaunt individual with a face 
like a mule's, so "hard-boiled" of mien as to be almost beautiful; and we 
have seen this knight of the plains do goodly deeds until that face, 
reflecting his homely, heroic virtues, has registered kindliness, even 
tenderness. 

Fie isn't always a cowpuncher with a barking "gat" in each fist. 

Sometimes he's a lumberjack, sometimes he's a convict, sometimes a sea 
captain, or a frontier preacher; but usually he's an outdoor man, and always 
he's a FIE-man, just as Galahad was a FIE-man, virile and admirable. 

I found out lately whey those homely, heroic virtues o'erspread the face 
of the man who fittingly bears such sobriquets as "Blue Blazes Rawden," "The 
Tiger Man," "Two-Gun Flicks" and "Shark Monroe." 

It's because his intimate personal history--and his biography are as 
full of humble incidents and homely lessons as Benjamin Franklin's, and 
thrice as thrilling--shows that he himself FIAS those simple virtues. 

When you hear "Bill" Flart relate unassumingly his experiences and 
beliefs, it's easy to understand how he "got started" and never stopped. 

This rough-and-ready terror of "bad men" I discovered in a regular 
civilized OFFICE at his studio in Flollywood, ready to pack up for going out 
"on location" in the Mojave desert for 10 days. Fie was wearing "store 
clothes"--a clean white shirt, neat gray pants, plain black shoes. The son 



of a gun, to use the language, of Windy Gap and Los Hope, Ariz., was actually 
riding a swivel chair! 

Unless you consider the lack of a coat and collar the mark of a 
plainsman, there was nothing of the wild and woolly about this quiet, polite 
gentleman with the light brown hair, determined frown, light blue eyes, high 
cheek bones, firm lips with thoughtful lines about them, and strong jaw. 

Except that he averaged one "damn" and one "hell" to the minute, he 
might have been his own gentle pinto pony with the feed bag on. 

You've got to go back into his history a bit to understand "how Bill 
Hart did it"; how this raw youth of 18, who had lived in Dakota territory 
until he was 15, playing, riding bareback and shooting with Sioux Indian 
kids, got his first stage job as a "super" at Drury Lane theater in London 
and a few weeks later lied his way to New York into his first part in a road 
show; and how he was first starred on the road in 1902 as John Storm in "The 
Christian . " 

And then you'll want to know how in 1915, with an established reputation 
in Shakespearean and classic drama and later in western roles, he refused an 
offer to be featured in a Broadway production in 1914 to star, at less than 
one-fourth the salary, in his first picture with Triangle. 

Today, instead of being a star and leading man at three or four hundred 
a week facing an average audience of 800, he stars before from eight to ten 
million people a day in about sixty pictures being shown all over the world, 
with--he won't tell how much salary, "because I don't wish to bunk the 
public, and what's the difference? 

"I inherited what little stage ability I have," said Mister Hart. And 
if you'd talked to him you'd call him "Mister," too. 

"My grandfather on my father's side was one of the greatest criminal 
lawyers in England, John Gleason Hart. My father, Nicholas Hart, an Oxford 
man who came to Newburgh, N.Y., where I was born, when he was a young man, 
after going around the world before the mast, was a wonderful orator. 

"That's the best talent in the world to inherit for the stage. A great 
orator is necessarily a great actor. In his speech, his gesticulation, his 



graceful postures in delivery, you have the elements of acting. 

"From the time I was six months old till I was 15 we lived in Dakota 
territory. I was playing with Sioux kids at their typical sports while other 
boys of my age back in New York were playing baseball and football. I knew 
and loved there, as a boy, the western characters I played on the stage after 
playing Cash Flawkins in 'The Squaw Man' with Faversham in New York in 1905. 

"I'd ridden eight miles on a pony to a little Dakota school with five 
pupils, but I'd had little formal education when my parents took me to New 
York at 15. At public school they thought me stubborn--and I can hardly 
blame 'em--and had my father before the board of education to explain. 

"I had Indian habits. I wouldn't say 'Good morning.' If they'd talk to 
me, I'd turn and walk away, as an Indian does. An Indian doesn't say 
'Goodby' or "Go to hell,' or anything. I was stoical. 

"My father, who was a highly educated man, decided I'd better be tutored 
at home. I was a big strapping kid, anyhow, among a lot of children. For a 
year and a half he 'crammed' me, and I passed the scholastic examination for 
West Point. You needed 70 to pass, and I got 70.20. 

"Fie ground it in, but I was always great on application--anything I went 
after I stayed with till I got. 

"I was crazy to go to West Point so I could get back West as an officer. 
I'd always lived near forts, and was familiar with soldier life. But my 
father couldn't get me an appointment, and I was brokenhearted. 

"I'll tell you a dramatic incident that changed my whole life just 
then--I've never told this to anyone, I think," continued Mr. Flart, his voice 
sinking to a whisper. 

"There was a wonderful bond of affection between me and my father. 

I made up my mind to run away from home. I went down to the East river and 
made arrangements with a captain to let me work my way to Australia. The 
boat was to sail at 5; I was to go on board at 4. I made it, all right, 
crawling past my parents door with my belongings in a bundle over my 
shoulder, but just as I closed the house door I felt a hand on the other side 
of the knob. 



"It was my father, in his nightgown. He questioned me, and I told him 
the boat would reach Melbourne in six months. 'All right, laddie--I'll meet 
you there,' he said--and he'd a been there, too. I went back to bed!" 

Then young Hart, who had been spending his spare quarters as a gallery 
god in New York, told his father of his ambition to become an actor. His Dad 
explained that acting was an art which called for culture and refinement and 
for which a raw prairie boy wasn't fitted; but that if he was determined, he 
should at least "break in" in Europe, seeing the best development of 
centuries and getting the rough edges off him. He especially advised him to 
learn fencing. 

But the elder Hart wasn't able to send him abroad, being just about to 
take his family to plunge in a far northwestern venture. So "Bill" worked 
his way on a cattle boat, received $4.85 at the end of the trip, walked 208 
miles from Liverpool to London, and worked there till he saved up enough to 
take him to Paris. 

Noting the "Ici on parle Anglais" sign in a store, Bill submitted a 
little idea of his own--delivering parcels to people who spoke English--and 
delivered for four or five firms. His room cost him five francs a week. 
Mornings he washed windows and scrubbed floors at a fencing master's, to 
receive "wonderful" lessons after hours from an assistant whom Bill, who was 
always "handy with his hands," taught American boxing. Every night he went 
to the theater. 

In 14 weeks Bill went back to London and, being 18, tall and well made, 
without trouble got his job carrying a spear. In four or five weeks he went 
back to Liverpool--paying his fare this time--and was given free passage home 
on a cattle boat. 

"I knew I had to lie and I did," Mr. Hart explained regarding his 
landing his first part in New York. "It was a white lie. I told 'em I'd 
played in London. I knew only how to put paint on. 

"I got a job at $12 a week with Daniel E. Bandmann, on the road in 
repertoire, including Shakespeare and such plays as 'Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 

Hyde,' and in eight months I played 52 parts-- juveniles , heavies, bits, old 



men, boys, everything. 

"How did I work up from that to become a star? The same way as others. 
It takes many years' service, and I suppose there must have been some ability 
behind it. It's ten thousand times harder to succeed on the stage, in my 
opinion. A picture star can be made almost overnight." 

After that first tour, Hart served his apprenticeship with Madame 
Mojeska, Julia Arthur and Madame Rhea, playing diversified roles, leads and 
heavies, in Shakespearean and classic dramas. Following his being starred in 
"The Christian," Hart was the original Messala in "Ben Hur." After his hit 
as "The Virginian" in 1908-9 he played principally Western roles. 

"You've got to keep attracting more attention," Hart continued in 
explaining his rise to stardom, "gradually getting better parts and better 
salary, always working hard and making good. Did I have to 'club' 'em into 
making me a star? Managers are not to be clubbed. If they want you, they 
want you, and you have mighty little to say about it; if they select you, you 
can go down on your knees and thank God they found you--that's been my 
experience . " 

Walking down Euclid avenue in Cleveland, where he was playing in "The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine," one cold winter night in 1913, Hart blew into a 
cinema house to keep warm. It was the first picture he ever saw. He was 
thrilled, and obsessed with the idea that his opportunity lay on the screen. 

Rejecting the offer to be featured on Broadway, he paid his own fare to 
California, and in 1914 began as the "star"--at only $75 a week--in his first 
Triangle picture, "The Bargain," with scenes in the Grand Canyon. He has 
been starring in pictures ever since. 

In 1917 began the William S. Hart Productions, Inc., for the Famous 
Players-Lasky corporation, including "John Petticoats," in which, as a 
Washington lumberjack, Hart inherits a modiste's shop in New Orleans, where 
scenes were taken. He is now working on nine special productions he is to 
produce himself, as his own boss and without limit on time or footage. 

And that's "how" the pleasant gentleman in the swivel chair--who could 
have shot the whiskers off my eyeball without touching the lid--"did it." 



Ruth Roland 


November 7, 1919 
Ray W. Frohman 
Los Angeles Flerald 

No matter how many sweethearts you may have had; no matter how eternally 
faithful you may have been--in spite of everything and everybody--if you met 
Ruth Roland face-to-face , it's "off with the old loves, on with the new!" 

Nobody could resist that wealth of light brown hair, those great deep- 
blue Irish eyes--one hundred percent sparkle--those perfect teeth, that 
superfect profile--and then that coloring like the tints upon the hills of 
Fairyland at sunrise. 

Peep at Ruth Roland as "Belle Boyd," in her current serial, "The Tiger's 
Tail." It is made up of a succession of hair-lifting thrills. 

But, all murder aside, your Nick Carter days are indeed over and you 
haven't an "Oh, boy!" left in your system, if you can't get a kick out of the 
vision of Ruth Roland in riding trousers, jumping off a cliff into a tall, 
supple tree that bends over with her until she can be lassoed and hauled up 
again by her friends; or diving from a forty-foot precipice into the ocean an 
inch or so from where the rocky wall shelves out. (Don't be surprised if she 
can heliograph with a coffee can--she can do anything.) 

Better than this screen glimpse, come with me to the David Florsley 
studio, back of the Washington park ballgrounds, for a "close up" of Miss 
Roland in action, making the serial "The Adventures of Ruth," of which she is 
not only the star, but also the central figure of the subject matter, the 
director, the AUTFIOR of the story, and the PRODUCER! "Yes, every nickel back 
of this is mine," she tells us. 

Ruth is "on the set" in a highly decorated kimono. It is a tense 


moment . 



Somebody is in the act of gagging somebody else, and Ruth has her trusty 
rope ready to finish the trussing up. 

She has just finished a fight with a 210-pounder who nearly tore her 
clothes off her back. You don't know whether they're going to tie Ruth in an 
airplane and anti-aircraft gun her, or seal her up in a submarine and blow 
her up; but one look at her self-reliant carriage and honest, "good scout" 
bearing, and you know that Ruth will win out. 

Even the desperate villain, whom she hit with a blackjack, begged her, 
sotto voce, to "hit me again!" 

Ruth is the pet of the studio, as well as the boss; the good friend of 
everyone from Business Manager Lionel Kent to Herbert (alias Handsome) Hayes, 
her leading man. 

"I hope they like me," she admits. "I try hard enough to make them like 

me." 

Her speech and her actions are rapid. She has a straightforward look. 
She might do for Galeta when Aphrodite has her almost thawed out for 
Pygmalion, but she's too much of a regular girl to be statuesque. 

There is no illusion about Miss Roland's beauty--it's a blessed fact. 

If you are one who builds a dream gallery of fair women, save the central 
niche in it for Ruth, and listen to her story. 

Ruth was born when she was 3 1/2 years old! 

That is, she went on the stage at that age; and since acting is the 
breath of her nostrils, that's saying the same thing. 

It was in a singing and dancing specialty in her native San Francisco, 
at the old California theater, with Ed Holden's juvenile "Cinderella" 
company. Her family was well known, her father being manager of the Columbia 
theater. Her mother was enthusiastic about the first appearance and gave her 
an "wonderful" dress, but was very anxious about the stage fright Ruth would 
have . 

Instead, Ruth had the time of her life! The audience applauded. Ruth 
kept on dancing. Her mother called to her repeatedly from the wings. Her 
dance was finished and she knew it, but the audience kept on laughing and 



clapping and Ruth kept on improvising--until they sent out a young man to 
DRAG her off. 

But let Ruth tell it in her own words, with an apology for talking about 
herself since she couldn't help it when being interviewed: 

"I was known as 'Baby Ruth,' and considered one of the best known child 
actresses at the time. I was in the Belasco and Morosco stock companies, and 
was featured in San Francisco as 'Little Lord Fauntleroy' and in 'Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. ' 

"When I was 5 years old I was making $150 a week plus my own and my 
mother's expenses, featured on the Orpheum circuit. There weren't--and 
aren't now--many children they'd take. There was one other well known, 'Baby 
Lund.' She was the favorite in the east. I was known in the west as 
' California ' s favorite child actress.' 

"I was the first child actress ever to play in Honolulu. I played there 
six months, and they went wild over me. Royalty entertained me." 

After playing children's parts and doing a specialty and being in 
vaudeville until her mother's death, when Ruth was 9, Ruth, who had been 
tutored while on the stage, went to a grammar school in Los Angeles for a 
year. At 10 she played a special engagement in San Francisco, doing a 
specialty in vaudeville, and then returned to school. At 12 she was the 
youngest student in Hollywood High school, her big Irish heart causing her to 
appear at all sorts of benefits. 

At the end of the sophomore year, when she was not quite 15, she left 
her aunt's home here to visit another aunt in Texas, intending to return. 
Instead, she went into stock in ingenue and child parts in El Paso. She 
continues the story: 

"Then I went out on the road. We had a lot of bad luck and a lot of fun 
--I was only a kid. We never got any salary except the first week's--and I 
spent all that for my aunt's birthday present--but it didn't matter. It was 
the nicest company-- 'The American Players ' --everybody happy! I wouldn't take 
any amount of money for that experience. 

"I had also been on the Majestic vaudeville circuit, making two years in 



Texas. I wore my beautiful hair, which came below my knees, skinned straight 
back and parted, with two braids down my back. I wouldn't curl it--until I 
went into pictures." 

Now cometh Ruth's second "start"--this time in pictures. 

"When I was in stock on the road people kept saying: 'Why don't you go 
into pictures?' 

"I followed them on the screen. I saved my money on the road so I could 
have a good vacation at my aunt's home here--I was just a kid, and I'm an 
orphan. When my money was gone I applied at the Biograph studio--the biggest 
one then. This was in 1911. They took my name and address and phone number. 
I met Mr. Griffith. 

"Then they phoned for me, but in the meantime I had gone on the stage 
again. It broke my heart--to miss that chance. I knew Mack Sennett, Charles 
West and other prominent movie people. Sennett used to say: 'Come on down, 
Ruth. I've got a nice part for you.' But I'd say: 'So--let me know when 
you've got a lead for me. I've never played bits or "suped"--(this was very 
haughty)--I ' ll never go into pictures till I can play leads.' 

"There was a gruff old gentleman, stage manager at the Garrick, then a 
vaudeville house, named Robert Chandler. He said: 'You know, I'm going to 
get you a position in movies.' I thought it was the same old promise. 

"I was going into musical comedy, as soubrette with the Martin Le Roy 
Co., rehearsing at Long Beach. They wanted me to sign up for 10 weeks, but I 
had an intuition that I'd better not, so I told them I'd see how I liked it 
and they liked me for two weeks. 

"Then I got a phone call. It was Mr. Chandler, to tell me that the 
Kalem people were starting a new western company and wanted a leading woman. 
He told me to go to Santa Monica and apply. 

"I had rehearsed all day at Long Beach. I was tired and dirty and my 
hair wasn't fixed. I was wearing a Buster Brown suit and collar and a long 
Kelly-green tie. I like green. I'm a little bit Irish, you know. 

"I went all the way from Long Beach to Santa Monica that way. I found 
P. C. Hartigan at his home in his shirt sleeves, and we talked a while in the 



mellow light of a lamp coming through the curtains from the next room. My 
green tie--the only clean thing about me--shone like a headlight. 

"He asked me how much salary I wanted. I was so afraid I'd make a break 
about the salary that I cut my own salary--$85 in musical comedy--more than 
in half. I asked if $40 was too much. 

"'Wait till I see you,' he said, getting another lamp. 'All right. 

Start Monday.' 

"I was scared. It made me sick. I was to start Monday in the musical 
comedy, and I'd already lost one picture position that way. 

"But I explained the difficulty, and Mr. Hartigan said: 'My wife, Marin 
Sais, is going to play the lead in the first picture. You can start a week 
from Monday. ' 

"I was elated, excited despite the $40 salary. But how could I break 
away, ethically, from my two weeks' engagement? However, Mr. Le Roy very 
kindly 'refused to stand in my way,' and let me go. I started on Decoration 
Day. 

"Mr. Hartigan told me, months later, that that green tie almost lost me 
my position. 'I'm Irish--H-A-R-T-I-G-A-N--and I thought you wore that green 
tie just to blarney me,' he said. 

"I told them I could ride, but not Western style. It was hard work. 

"I hadn't been on a horse for a year, and I'd only ridden in parks and 
academies. But the rest of the girls did it, and I wouldn't let 'em think me 
a 'piker.' It was terrible! It nearly killed me! I'd never ridden like 
that. 

"People at that time used to say: 'Oh, I'd never want to work in a 
5-cent movie.' But I always had confidence that pictures would come into 
their own, as they have. 

"For four years I stayed with Kalem, being featured from the start as 
'The Kalem Girl.' There were no stars then. 

"I was the first and am still the only girl to have a picture made with 
no one but her in it. This was in 1912--1000 feet of 'Ruth Roland, the Kalem 
Girl,' showing me riding, swimming, diving, shooting, boxing. It was really 



sold to show the requirements of a picture actress. 

"When Kalem changed to western comedy I became a comedienne. Marshall 
Neilan was my leading man in his first picture, and I was the first one he 
ever directed. But when they started throwing pies and mud, I didn't think I 
liked comedy. I went into drama. The comedienne did HEAVY drama! 

"The minute anyone was starred, Kalem starred me. The first time was in 
1914, in a 'serial series,' 'The Girl Detective Series,' each episode 
complete in itself, showing different cases I solved. It was a natural 
transition to starring. I've been starring ever since. 

"NO. I had no influence. Hard work did it--you see I've worked 'all my 
life. ' 

"At the end of 1914 I went to Pathe, and am still with them, although 
I'm making my own pictures now for them. I've made seven Gold Rooster 
features, and this is my eighth serial. 

"And serials are more popular now than ever! 

"I've been hurt several times. The worst time was when I was riding a 
blindfolded horse bareback on top of a mountain, and he ran away when no one 
was near me. He ran to the edge of a 30-foot precipice. If I'd gone over 
his head I'd have been killed. So I threw myself off at the side and he ran 
over me, kicking me and scraping a stick along my leg. 

"It tore the skin and flesh and muscles, just missing the bone. I was 
on crutches for three weeks and laid up for five. The doctor said I just 
missed being laid up for a year." 

At this moment Ruth, who says she's 25 but looks like any age between 
that and 18, exclaimed: 

"I've talked you to death! Aren't you groggy?" 

But I ask, if you'd been watching a waterfall at dawn, or taking an ice- 
cold bath in nectar, would YOU feel "groggy"? 


Blanche Sweet 



October Bl, 1919 
Ray W. Frohman 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Blanche Sweet is a name known everywhere that films are shown--and that 
means everywhere. 

But turn it around and the name would be just as appropriate. 

She is. 

According to her own modest statement, she got her first moving picture 
job at 13--because they needed blondes. 

And she also says that her "previous stage experience helped her to make 
good." So you can see what an early start she got. 

She also avers, asservates, avows and articulates that she is a real 
blonde. Not that anybody every doubted the facts in the case, but she said 
it and so I'll let her place herself on record. 

Of course, you've always heard of her as a star of the screen, but she 
really landed in the show business "feet firsts." She danced with Gertrude 
Hoffman in New York vaudeville. She "always liked to dance," she testifies. 

"I don't know just how it happened," she goes on. "I guess I'm like 
Topsy. Through my good experience on the stage--which doesn't necessarily 
make people a success in pictures--helped me. What I've acquired I've got 
through training while working in pictures." 

That's how the Sweet girl--notice the wording--became a star. 

She's done so many different things in such a short time that even 
Blanche can hardly find her way through the interesting story. It's almost 
as hard to follow her through the maze of her career as it is to find her 
house. 

She lives in a pretty home in a pretty section of Hollywood, out--and 
up--where they have sparrows and beautiful blood-red moons in late afternoon, 
and flowers on the graveled driveway, and a delightful view of the foothills. 
I won't tell you exactly where, or how to get there, because I haven't a 
Baedeker memory--and besides, you haven't been invited to call. 



Anyhow, here at the end of the labyrinth, in a wicker armchair on her 
own vinecovered porch, is the beautific and blue-eyed Blanche submitting to a 
verbal questionnaire for your dear sake, dear reader. 

Her profile is good to look upon. Her hair is becoming a sort of dull 
spun gold with the glint of sunshine in it. Her puffs are irreproachable-- 
not an ear in sight. And her ultramarine eyes are wonderful! 

She had just come back from the Jess B. Hampton studio, leaving her 
publicity man, Arthur Statter, far, far away. 

Her secretary was gone for the day; her maid, Yvonne, was fluctuating to 
and fro--mostly f ro--indoors . 

Blanche was wearing a black silk pleated skirt, black stockings, black 
patent leather pumps, a figured blue and white chiffon smock with blue 
tassels and embroidered white something-or-other that I liked the looks of, 
but didn't know the name for. 

She looked young--very young--but she confessed to being 23. She even 
maintains she has relatives to prove her age. 

But she complains that the public discusses her longevity thusly: 

"Blanche Sweet? Yes, I guess that girl can act all right, but she must 

be OLD AS THE HILLS! Lessee--(business of scratching the head)--it must be 

seven or eight years ago I saw her and she was playing leads then! MY GOSH, 
SHE’S NO CHICKEN!" 

"But they forget," says Blanche, "that I went on the stage very, very 
young--I've forgotten just how many months old I was. My mother died when I 
was a year and a half old and I've been on the stage--off and on, you know-- 
ever since." 

Her first scene behind the footlights was in one of those good old 
melodramas, "Blue Jeans," with a famous stock company in Cincinnati. 

Somebody trotted out a baby for somebody else and the delighted beholder 
kissed baby's foot. Blanche owned the foot. 

Thus she became an actress "toot sweet," as it were. 

Her next appearance was at the ripe old age of 3. Between the yowling 

age of 4 and the bumptious and fractious age of 9, Blanche played child parts 



in road shows which would play several weeks in New York. Three of these 
years she was with Chauncey Olcott. 

Her father brought her to San Francisco when she was 9 to attend a well 
known private school for girls. After the great San Francisco fire, they 
moved to Berkeley. Blanche attended the exclusive Miss Head's school there; 
but before she finished her course, when she was not quite IB, her 
grandmother took her to New York to go on the stage. 

Her's a box score of her peregrinations: 

When she got to New York she danced with Gerturde Hoffman, famous in 
Gotham and its environs for artistic scantiness of attire, and novelty, as 
well as skill in choreographic art, whatever that is. Dancing came naturally 
to Blanche. Her mother, known to the professional stage by her maiden name 
of "Pearl Alexander," was a beautiful dancer. 

Pronto, Blanche went back to Miss Head's. Then, equally pronto, she 
went back to the stage. No less than three times she went back to Miss 
Hoffman . 

Just at this stage in Blanche's grasshopper career, Theodore Kremer 
produced "Charlotte Temple"--one of that melodramatic type of plays that have 
six or seven scenes in every act, even if they are bloodless and thunderless. 

But this is too good--let Blanche tell you. 

"That, the title role, was a tremendous part for me. It wasn't nerve 
that may me play it. They tried it on the dog somewhere and said I was too 
young. " 

Blanche, remember, was still 13. 

"Yes, I was FIRED." 

See how honest and frank Blanche is with us? 

"They sent me back to New York. But they couldn't get anybody else. 

They tried two or three, and then sent for me again. But I wouldn't go back. 
I went into pictures. 

"Why? To make a living, same as anyone else. I heard of them, they 
were new, and I'd 'try anything once.' 

"I went to the Edison studio in the Bronx first, for a few weeks--I had 



one part and was an extra. 

"Then I went to the Biograph studio in East Fourteenth street to see 
Frank Powell, thinking there ' d be more opportunity for me there. He 
introduced me to Mr. Griffith and I worked--as and extra--that same 
afternoon . 

"I was soon promoted from being an extra, but I could play nothing but 
young parts. I'd put my hair up 's high as it'd go, and my dresses would 
drag--but I'd only look like a kid! 

I got along well there, though--I had 'fat' parts. 

"They used to 'kid' me out there. Mr. Griffith would look at my blonde 
hair and turn to Billy Bitzer, his now famous camera man, and say: 'I'm 
afraid we can't photograph her today--I'm afraid she'll photograph BALD!' As 
you grow older your hair gets darker, you know. 

"When Mr. Griffith was going to the Pacific coast for the first time, he 
wanted me to go. But although he offered me $100 a week--an enormous salary 
in those days--and I knew I'd only get about $25 a week with Gertrude 
Hoffman, I went back to her instead. 

"Then I played the ingenue in a legitimate drama, 'The Turn of the 
Road.' At the end of its season, I wired Biograph. Mary Pickford had just 
left them for the Imp Co., and they wanted a blonde for leads. 

"I'd played ingenue leads in the East, and I've been playing leads ever 
since I came West at that time; but of course, as everybody knows, they 
didn't have 'stars' in those days. For a long time they didn't reveal the 
names of the Biograph players to the public. It was wrong; but there wasn't 
any one big enough in pictures to MAKE them do it. We played the same kind 
of plays, and played 'em the same way, but no one was ever featured. 

"'The Lonedale Operator' was the first picture I played in when I came 
West to play leads. I was with Mr. Griffith 'till 1915, going on four 
years. " 

Then Mr. Griffith, taking Blanche and practically the whole studio with 
him, went to the Reliance Co., releasing through Mutual--he also producing 
special pictures. Miss Sweet played in the film version of the New York 



success, "The Escape." 

After about a year--though Miss Sweet has really done too many different 
things, as we may have remarked before, to think in terms of "years"--Blanche 
joined the Lasky forces. In Cecil B. De Mille's "The Warrens of Virginia," 
which scored a success, Blanche Sweet first really starred in pictures. 

This was in 1914, we agreed on the porch. 

You remember, don't you, F. Hopkinson Smith's 'The Tides of Barnegat'? 
Blanche was the wistful and beautiful blonde hanging over the garden gate 
when somebody or other left her. 

For two years she stayed out of pictures. Overwork, which brought on a 
nervous breakdown, started it; and studio conditions then weren't to her 
liking, she explained. 

With Marshall Neilan and others, Miss Sweet formed her own company in 
1918, producing her own pictures, this was where she was forced to admit 
that she played an "emotional" part--in "The Unpardonable Sin"--though she 
"hates that word. " 

Now, at Hampton's she had filmed a Drury Lane melodrama, "A Woman of 
Pleasure" and has just finished a comedy-drama , Bret Harte's "Cressy." 

Neither has yet been released. 

As Blanche and I both like "Krazy Kat," we were getting along 
beautifully by this time, so that I can let you in on a few more of Blanche's 
positive statements about becoming a star--and why she hates being dubbed 
"emotional." Said she: 

"Some people just happened to become stars, and some got in at the right 
time and were lucky. I wonder how many of them have stopped to think how it 
really came about? 

"It's so hard--so difficult--so complicated, that it appalls me to think 
of anyone breaking into the picture game without experience. It doesn't seem 
complicated to those who are in it, but for anyone else--it would be just 
like a child trying to get into the University of California without going 
through the preliminary stages that the high school graduates had! 

"I'm ambitious to play EVERYTHING on the screen--all types and parts. 



Of course no one can do everything--the best we can do is to have a high 
ambition and try and live up to it. 


"But the trying will be lots of fun--and a great deal of hard work. 
"Just trying will be worth a lot!" 

Clara Kimball Young 


October 29, 1919 
Ray W. Frohman 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

I didn't even ask Clara Kimball Young how old she is. I do not care. 

And neither need she. 

Clara Kimball IS Young. 

For--no matter whether she is 16 or 60--and I'm sure that she is neither- 
-she is still the most exquisite work of Nature that it has ever been my good 
fortune to behold. 

Beauty of face and form, graciousness of manner, engaging smile, sense 
of humor, wonderful eyes, dazzling teeth, silken tresses--she has them all. 

And she has a complete working knowledge of how to use them to the very 
best advantage. 

Not flirtily, not obtrusively, not even noticeably. 

But with that completely subtle effect which is altogether bewitching. 

After which spasm of raving I expect I'd better come down to earth and 
begin to tell my story. As you may have surmised from the foregoing, it has 
something to do with Clara Kimball Young. 

I rhapsodized over Mary Pickford, and rightly. But Mary Pickford is the 
youth-child, while Clara Kimball Young is the beautiful, mature woman. 

But entirely aside from her physical charms--and the anomaly of her 
having a publicity man who is not only not obnoxious but actually is 
pleasant--Miss Young is delightfully natural, volatile and astoundingly 



modest. 

And the story of how she "debutted" into stage life at the rollicking 
age of THREE and rose to her present rank among the goddesses of the studio— 
for she "doesn't consider herself a star"--for that doesn't mean anything now 
in pictures--is the story of the breaking of precedents by a girl with ideas 
and a strong will, and of racontree with interesting stage and film folk. 

"I want to act, too!" gurgled three-year-old Clara, toddling onto the 
stage during a most pathetic scene in the third act of "Hazel Kirke," being 
presented in a middle western city by the Mike Bennett company. 

Bill Burress, playing a character part in the Fine Arts Photoplay 
feature, "Eyes of Youth," which Miss Young has made as her first release for 
the Equity Pictures corporation, was a juvenile in that company and remembers 
her "going on." 

But let this typical heroine of emotional dramas tell her own story. 

"No, I didn't break up the show, but everybody laughed. The next night 
they let me go on in the grocery store scene in 'Peck's Bad Boy' to buy some 
soap. This appearance, also, was not pre-arranged . 

"The orchestra struck up a tune and I danced. But they had to drag me 
off— I didn't know when to quit. 

"Before that, my parents Edward Marshall Kimball and Pauline Maddern had 
carried me on as a 'prop.' They were married on the stage, and at 12 months 
I was on the road. 

"Then, till I was 9, I played kid parts on tour in a repertoire of old 
time melodramas. 

"They were beautiful dramas—'Jim the Penman' and 'Alabama.' I played 
Little Eva when I was five. (What a Little Eva she must have made!) And I 
played Willie in 'East Lynne'—and, even as a child, how I hated that play!" 

After attending public school until she was 14, the beauteous Clara was 
immured in a convent, St. Francis Xavier's academy, Chicago, until she was 
16. Then that petulant, "I want to act too" came to the surface again. 

Her parents were going to join the Aylesworth stock company in a western 
city--Salt Lake City, I think--and Clara, insisted on going alone. 



And if you had seen her slap her white cockatoo, "Polly," right on the 
beak when "Polly" showed signs of wanting to fly away for another 24 hours of 
vacation in a eucalyptus tree, you'd know that when Clara insists on anything 
she gets it. 

"I was very awkward--I was an ugly duckling," said Miss Young regarding 
this year of playing ingenues and small part. 

"You made a tremendous hit, if bouquets and having the house sold out 
count for anything, dearie," amended her mother, who was listening in on our 
interview. 

At 18 she played ingenues and ingenue leads with the T. Daniel Frawley 
stock company in Seattle, which put on such excellent plays as "The Rose of 
the Rancho," "Peter Pan" (for the first time in stock, and with Miss Young as 
Wendy, the girl who adopts Peter), and "The Devil," while it was still 
running in New York. 

And, wonder of wonders--here ' s an actress who admits that she once 
failed to "land" in New York! She explained: 

"I was never crazy about the stage. I had no definite ambition. It was 
natural for me to act. There was nothing else for me to do, and my parents 
saw a future for men on the stage. 

"When I went to New York at 19, I couldn't get a position. They wanted 
Broadway names and reputations, and thought stock experience was no good. So 
after a while I got a vaudeville engagement. Finally I got the part of a 
young French girl in a musical comedy Flenry B. Flarris was putting on, 'The 
Skylark.' The show lasted two weeks!" 

Fler last appearance in spoken drama was at the age of 20, during a 10 
weeks' season playing ingenue leads and replacing the leading woman when she 
was resting, with the Orpheum Stock company in Philadelphia . Percy Winter, 
brother of the famous dramatic critic, William Winter, was the director. 

Miss Young played the school teacher, Molly, in "The Virginian," appeared in 
"Barbara Fretchie," and was in the ingenue in "The Gentleman from 
Mississippi," with her father joining the company to play the lead, Tom 
Wise's part. 



J. Stuart Blackton, one of the owners of the Vitagraph company, saw a 
photograph of the Clara Kimball Young head, wanted her as she had good stage 
training and lured her into pictures at $25 a week "with raises right along." 
And "P. D. Q." two precedents of the then youthful film industry went by the 
board. Says Miss Young: 

"It was hard then, eight years ago, to get stage folk into the despised 
pictures. I was getting $100 a week in stock, but I figured that I'd be 
employed 52 weeks a year, could live in the same place and wouldn't have to 
study. 

"In those days the various characters in various plays all wore company 
clothes. When they were filming "My Official Wife," the first picture of 
Russian life, I told Mr. Blackton that, as I was portraying a woman with all 
kinds of money, I wanted to furnish my own beautiful French ball gowns. 

"I was the first one to start that (precedent No. 1) and then the others 
in the company started to get their own things, and they had different 
clothes in each production. 

"Was I 'rotten' when I first went into movies? No, I knew how to act. 
The only thing to learn was how to register before the camera. Mr. Blackton 
told me just to THINK things inside, and use a consistent improvised 
conversation, and I'd register things all right. 

"So, I think theatrical stars make the best picture actors. They need 
stage experience. It gives them poise, independence, assuredness. 

"There are exceptions, of course: many stage stars haven't made good in 
films, and many have made good without stage experience. But Mary Pickford, 
Fairbanks, Chaplin, Flart, Nazimova, Farrar all had stage experience. I think 
it's absolutely necessary for picture work. It's being proved right now. 
We're going right to the stage for our casts; there's not a person in our 
latest cast who hasn't had stage experience. 

"Innumerable times I've picked some extra girl with unusual expression 
from the back row of a group of extras and given her a small part. Ability 
shows. It's a divine give. 

"But they don't want to begin small. It seems so easy to act in 



pictures. But it's not. It's harder work than on the stage--you do more. 

"On the stage you go from one climax to another, you play the whole show 
in one evening, you work right through the story and then you're through. 

"In films I may go into a hallway, for instance, crying. The following 
situation, the one that I go through the door to arrive at, we may have to 
put on a week later. I have to go into it cold and yet register the same 
disposition and the same state of nerves. Then, too, the directors break 
into dramatic situations and have you finish them another way. 

"I think you should keep showing action, only interrupting it for the 
audience with a 'close-up' to show an expression that can't be seen at a 
distance. " 

For three years, beginning in 1912, "without a contract but looked after 
like a member of the family," Miss Young played with the Vitagraph stock 
company, always playing leads. Ralph Ince played opposite her before he ever 
directed. 

Incidentally, some of today's big picture stars were extras in the 
Vitagraph pictures that she played leads in, for, when not working as leads, 
Vitagraph players used to have to fill in as extras. 

That's where Miss Young smashed precedent No. 2. Flired for leads, she 
wouldn't be an extra; the others dittoed, and then they got other people for 
extras. 

Vitagraph, Miss Young explained, was the first company to believe in 
making its players popular, and printed their names in small letters on the 
lithographs, featuring the whole cast as it were, with the names of John 
Bunny, Maurice Costello and Florence Turner in larger type. 

Miss Young played Anne Boleyn in the Flenry VIII play, "Cardinal Wolsey"; 
accompanied the Vitagraph company all around the world for six months in 1913 
making short pictures; and was Lady Babbie in its first three-reeler , 

Barrie's "The Little Minister"--which they were afraid exhibitors would think 
too long. 

Finally, in 1914, instead of "Vitagraph presents 'A Million Bid'," it 
was "Clara Kimball Young" in the electric lights at the Vitagraph theater, 



New York, in that company's first five-reeler, "My Official Wife." 

She was the first Vitagraph star to land there, and it was the first 
time she really starred. And she got $150 a week and quit because they 
wouldn't give her $200! 

Can you IMAGINE Clara Kimball Young in slapstick comedies? She had 
previously done several of them, three reelers, including "Goodness 
Gracious," with Sidney Drew, a burlesque on "The Perils of Pauline." 

Then came a contract for starring with the World Film corporation at 
$200 a week, with provision for advancement to $750. This was for two years 
In 1916 she formed her own company to produce famous emotional dramas 
successful on the stage. In 1917-18 she continued to make her own pictures, 
releasing through the Select Pictures corporation. 

One last word from the beautiful star in the patio, with the scarlet 
geraniums as her background and at a bowl of white and yellow roses at her 
elbow. An inventory of her personal ornaments revealed: One huge diamond 
brooch, one large emerald ring set in diamonds, and one diamond-studded 
watch, but she cried: "Tell them, although my pictures sell well, I'm not 
making millions ! " 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www. angel fire . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http ://www. uno. edu/~drif/arbuckle/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 
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Mary Miles Minter in Hawaii 


Six weeks after Taylor's murder, Mary Miles Minter and her grandmother 
sailed to Hawaii. 




March 15, 1922 






SAN FRANCISCO CALL 


Mary Miles Minter Sails for Orient under Assumed Name 

Dainty Mary Miles Minter, comely motion picture star, sailed today from 
San Francisco on the Matson liner Wilhelmina for Honolulu and an extended 
tour of the Orient. 

Every effort was made to keep her identity a secret. On the ship's 
passenger list Miss Minter used the name Miss J. B. Shelby. Accompanying her 
was Mrs. J. B. Miles, her grandmother. Shelby is her mother's name. 

Passengers on the Wilhelmina did not recognize the motion picture star 
as she strolled about the decks just before sailing time. 

Attired in a jaunty tailor-made suit of lavender colored cloth and 
evidently enjoying the situation of wandering about unknown, Miss Minter 's 
joy was short-lived when representatives of The Call approached her. 

"Oh, and I had so hoped to get away without any publicity!" she 
exclaimed . 

"And to think that in twenty minutes more I would have been sailing out 
the Golden Gate with nobody the wiser. 

"Well, boys, I suppose I must be interviewed. Please don't ask me 
anything about the Taylor case. That has been gone over and over. I want to 
forget all of its horrors. I was an unfortunate victim of circumstances in 
that case because of some foolish girl notes written to a man I admired 
greatly as a friend. Please don't ask me to give any statement regarding 
that case." 

Miss Minter was asked where she was going on her trip. 

"Both Grandmother Miles and myself are physically worn out with the 
recent affair in Los Angeles. This came on top of many weeks of hard work on 
a picture I am to appear in. We decided upon a rest and will go to Honolulu, 
Hong Kong and other Oriental ports. We will be gone several months. 

"On our return I will 'pitch in' on three pictures my contract calls 
for. I hope to make three pictures a year. To do this I must be in the best 
of physical and mental trim." 



March 15, 1922 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE 

"This terrible murder of Mr. Taylor has fallen like a shadow 

across my path. I must get away from America for a while, so people will 
keep from talking to me about it. In Los Angeles my home is besieged from 
morning till night by newspaper reporters and by mere curiosity seekers. It 
is driving me crazy and I must forget. That is why I am going to Honolulu." 

From behind the window of her stateroom Miss Minter so declared five 
minutes before the vessel had removed from its dock. 

Though her face still bore traces of the studio paint and rouge, the 
youthful actress seemed sad and forlorn and her gray eyes had a haunted look. 
Miss Miles stated that her granddaughter is also suffering from a severe 
cold, which is troubling the family, and which they believe can only be 
broken by a sea voyage and visit to Honolulu... 

March 22, 1922 
E.D.B. 

HONOLULU ADVERTISER 

A dainty, sweet rosebud is Mary Miles Minter, winsome and petite, and 
like a rose opening to the morning sun her large, expressive eyes gazed in 
wonderment at the mountains and hills as the last rays of the Hawaiian sun 
set them a-gleam when the Wilhelmina steamed into the harbor last evening. 

The little screen favorite was more than interested in the changing 
panorama of the Oahuan shore as the Wilhelmina passed by Waikiki, for she has 
just finished a picture called "South of Suva," and that, of course, dealt 
with the great Pacific, the South Seas, and the Hawaiian Islands are South 
Seas to many. There was the tropical setting of mountain, valley, shore and 
sea, just such scenes as are portrayed in "South of Suva." So her first 
impressions of Honolulu were delightful. 

Mary Miles Minter is a rosebud, but for the adornment of that bud came 
trunks and trunks--all no doubt, filled with the dainty frocks which must be 



just like dainty little Mary. She appeared on the deck as the vessel 
approached the harbor, clad in a pretty outing suit of flannel and a fetching 
droopy-rimmed hat, all seeming to blend charmingly with her fair hair. 

"I have come to Honolulu because I have heard it is all so charming," 
said the screen favorite. "I came also because I know I can get rid of a 
cold. I know that Honolulu will be a pleasant place for a sojourn, and if I 
can, I hope to be able to learn how to ride a surfboard at Waikiki. Anyhow, 
I'm here to enjoy all that I have heard so much about and to forget about 
pictures for a while." 

Miss Minter is accompanied by her grandmother, Mrs. Miles and the 
grandparent showed just as much interest in the new scenes as her talented 
granddaughter . 

When the Wilhelmina docked and the band played many pretty melodies of 
Hawaii, Miss Minter told Chief Engineer Forbes, who looks after all the young 
folks on board the Wilhelmina when Captain Soule isn't crowding the spotlight 
in that role, that it was just lovely. 

When she came down the gangplank there were whisperings in the crowd 
below. There were excited pointings. 

"There she is, there she is!" 

And then some one would dart out and throw a fragrant lei about her 
shoulders. More leis came, and as she emerged from the wharf she was 
plentifully adorned with these Hawaiian expressions of "Aloha." 

But her ordeal was when she started for a motor car. The boys 
recognized a favorite of the screen. They ran after her and crowded about 
and became so dense that the car had difficulty plowing through the mass of 
young humanity. At first the little actress wondered, and then began to 
realize that it was merely youth interested in what to it are the greatest of 
all people--those who delight them on the silver screen. 

And then she was whisked out to the Moana, beside Waikiki beach. Who 
knows but that Mary Miles Minter may use a little of all this in a photoplay 
some day! 



March 22, 1922 
Martin Connor 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 

Hey boy! Page Madam Pele! 

Miss J. Shelby is in Honolulu. 

What's that? You don't know her? 

Well, that's funny, for she is none other than Mary Miles Minter, famed 
motion picture star, who arrived her yesterday on the Wilhelmina for a visit 
in Hawaii. 

And her real name is Shelby, but she is known to thousands the world 
over as Miss Minter. 

Mary had lots of pilikia--though she doesn't yet use that word--on the 
trip from the mainland. 

Chum, her dog playmate, missed the boat and had to remain on the coast, 
forsaken and forgotten. 

No, not forgotten, for Mary thinks of him every minute. 

"Oh, if Chum isn't sent down on the next boat I'll have to return to the 
coast," signed the beautiful screen actress, as she leaned over the steamer's 
rail to catch a view of Diamond Head and Waikiki beach. 

"I am not like most folks," explained the film star, "when it comes to 
dogs. The majority of people like dogs, but I love them; and when Chum isn't 
around I feel dreadfully lonesome; in fact I can hardly live without 
Chum. " [1] 

"What are your future plans regarding films?" Miss Minter was asked. 

"Please don't ask that question," entreated Mary, "for I can't answer it 
other than to say that I am here to escape from the strenuous life of the 
studio. Motion picture people work hard and the life they lead is strenuous, 
and when they get a chance to play they want to really play and not talk 
about films. I am here not on business, but for a rest. I can't say how 
long I will remain in Hawaii; that depends upon conditions and how the beauty 
of Hawaii charms me. Still, Honolulu looks beautiful after a week at sea. 

I am sure that I can't learn to ride the surfboard, but I am willing to try 



that sport." 

Miss Minter is accompanied by her grandmother, Mrs. Julia Miles of Los 
Angeles, a motherly woman, who won the hearts of every passenger on the 
Wilhelmina during the trip from San Francisco. They will stay at the Moana 
while in Honolulu. 

When the newspapermen boarded the Wilhelmina off port yesterday 
afternoon they saw many trunks just outside the stateroom of the pretty film 
actress. 

They contained--clothes . 

"Yes, I brought along a few gowns," smiled Miss Minter. 

Miss Minter was wearing a white sports suit when the Wilhelmina arrived. 
She was reading a book when the newspaper reporters appeared. It was "Mr. 
Wu," a weird tale of Chinese intrigue, by Sax Rohmer, and it had a snappy 
yellow cover. 

"Excuse me," said the film star, "I must return this book." She ran 
quickly up the steps leading from the social hall of the steamer and in a 
twinkling of an eye had returned to answer the questions of the reporters. 

Miss Minter possesses beautiful blue eyes and a dazzling peach and cream 
complexion. She has an animated expression and her eyes shyly rise and fall 
when one asks questions that really interest her. 

She is a charming little lady, as one of the stewards expressed it. 

March 25, 1922 
HONOLULU ADVERTISER 

Garbed in the most sensational purple imported French model bathing robe 
of the finest silk with the very latest "Hula" model bathing cap, Mary Miles 
Minter yesterday afternoon took her first dip in the water at Waikiki after a 
most enjoyable ride in a canoe piloted by Duke Kahanamoku, world champion 
sprint swimmer. Waikiki bathers crowded and pushed their way toward the 
attractive star of filmdom. 

"Wow, but it was exciting. Honolulu is just full of surprises and 
thrills and this was one of them. Your water is wonderful and I don't 



believe I'll miss a day after this," said Miss Minter as she was helped to 
alight from her canoe by Duke. 

"Do you suppose I can learn to master the surf boards? I should just 
love it." 

[A photo taken on the beach, showing Mary and Duke Kahanamoku standing 
by a surfboard, accompanies the original newspaper item.] 

March 26, 1922 
Ruth Stacker 
HONOLULU ADVERTISER 

Mary Miles Minter, mistress of her own Los Angeles Company, and whose 
pictures are released through the Lasky Famous Players, is visiting in 
Honolulu and resting preparatory to returning to Los Angeles to do one of her 
biggest productions. 

For the benefit of Miss Minter's admirers, let me say that she is a real 
blonde with a real complexion. The three freckles which she has already 
acquired under the tropical sun of Hawaii and quickly eliminated with the 
powder puff, but being a real sportswoman she doesn't care and wouldn't for 
one moment give up a minute's pleasure for the sake of the much advertised 
complexion. She has a smile which is deliciously refreshing showing an even 
set of ivory white teeth. But her smile isn't in any way limited to her 
mouth. Nope, it is much more evident through two Irish blue eyes, but the 
Irish part I'll tell you about later. 

Miss Minter, who by the way is registered at her hotel as Juliette 
Shelby with her grandmother, Mrs. Miles, has often been said to have risen 
from obscurity. She emphatically denies this. That is, since she was five 
years old she has played on the legitimate stage, her first real success 
having been in Mark Twain's "Prince and the Pauper." She has had a constant 
string of success to her credit ever since and these successes embrace widely 
different roles on both the speaking stage and the silver screen. 

And she is not yet 20. She'll not be 20 until April. 

"You know," said Mary the other day when we were up in her room looking 



over the sea and she was trying on various hats for my particular benefit, 
"some people think I've been 16 for eight years. But I really haven't. I'll 
tell you how it happened. A long, long time ago, when I was about eight and 
a half years old we were playing in Chicago where they had passed a law 
whereby children under 16 could not appear upon the stage, I took the long 
jump and was 16. I got by, but it's rather hard on me now." 

But really, anyone who looked at her might know that Mary Miles Minter 
(dressed up) and Juliette Shelby with the very feminine fondness for hats as 
she appeared very intimately in a Paris model dressing gown, barefooted and 
trying on those hats over undressed blonde hair might think that she had just 
passed her seventeenth year. 

"It was then that I changed my name from Juliette Shelby to Mary Miles 
Minter, the name of my little dead cousin who had she lived would have been 
16 that year, and the name stuck. You see, my real, very real name is just 
plain Julia O'Reiley!" [sic] And that's where she gets the little twinkle in 
her eye. 

Mary Minter speaks French. She doesn't mince it, she really speaks it 
when she isn't answering the telephone or arranging the masses of floral 
tributes which arrive at the hotel daily, she sits down and reads poetry in 
the original French. She loves bits of Oscar Wilde, Shakespeare, Milton and 
Elinor Glyn and carries with her at all times volumes of each author. 

"I love Madame Glyn awfully," said Miss Minter, after I had made 
reference to one of Elinor Glyn's latest novels. "She's a perfect dear with 
red, red hair and the most queenly air, and besides she wears her clothes 
awfully well. She's a sister of Lucille, you know." 

When asked if Flawaiian scenarios were passe and no longer consider 
"possible" by the directors, Miss Minter said: 

"Oh--I should say not. Very emphatically NO. In the picture before the 
last, 'The Sultan of Suva,' we played a lot of South Sea location and I loved 
it and think it one of my very best. It is to be released shortly. Everyone 
loves the Hawaiian Islands, and Hawaiian atmosphere is always very popular in 
pictures. " 



Miss Minter was asked what her very favorite role was. 

"'Anne of Green Gables.' I loved Anne. Played it when I was 17 and 
have never forgotten it. I write sometimes for magazines and when I do I 
always use the name Anne and sometimes Anne Shirley, the heroine of Green 
Gables. " 

Miss Minter 's very best chum is her six months old collie by that name 
...Then her next best chum is Jeanie McPherson, the star scenario writer for 
Cecil B. DeMille. 

"But my grandmother is my very best sweetheart, and as long as I have 
her with me I can't possibly be lonesome." 

And so Mary Miles Minter, the very "real thing," is in Honolulu and will 
remain until May third when she will depart for San Francisco and then 
immediately go out on location for the new production. 

She loves Honolulu, Chinatown best of all, and declares that it is the 
only place in the world that has lived up to her expectations. "It's 
wonderful and I love it and some day I'm coming back to make a picture here. 

"And before you go, won't you please thank the people of Honolulu for 
their kindness and hospitality and particularly the very nice man who, in 
behalf of Honolulu, put those joyous leis around my neck when I landed," and 
then Mary, with her very sweet smile, closed the door and I went down in the 
elevator and came back to the office just wanting to write the nicest story 
in the world about her. Thank you, Mary. 

March 28, 1922 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 
Movie Actress has Candy and Kisses for Dog 

Love me, love my dog. 

Flowers, candy, kisses and lovin'. 

Chum, the beautiful Scotch collie belonging to Mary Miles Minter, was 
the recipient of all of these goodies this morning when the dainty movie 
actress met the Matsonia off-port and greeted her canine pal who was left 



behind when Mary sailed for Honolulu a few weeks ago. 

Mary got up before breakfast this morning to meet the Matsonia and Chum, 
and even went out to the ship in a tug to hasten the happy reunion, climbing 
the swaying ladder to the liner's deck with commendable bravery. Damage done 
by tears and kisses bestowed on Chum was quickly repaired with powder puff 
and lipstick. 

"We are both very happy," Mary smiled through a veil of tears. "Chum 
and I have been such good pals that I could hardly wait for the boat to 
arrive. I know that Chum has missed me and I have certainly missed him." 

Miss Minter was wreathed in smiles as she stooped down and patted Chum 
and the manner in which the collie looked into his mistress' face as he 
curled up at her feet showed plainly that Mary's affection was returned. 

The little actress and her dog were alone on the steamer, as far as they 
were concerned, and Miss Minter kissed her pal again and again. Chum was as 
enthusiastic over the meeting as his mistress, and returned each kiss with 
tongueful tenderness. 

It was a big occasion for both and the rest of the world was forgotten 
for the moment. Husbands were greeting wives who had just returned from the 
mainland, and everyone on the deck was waving to friends on the dock, but 
none of the greetings appeared more sincere than those exchanged by Chum and 
his mistress. 

"Yes, we will have to be separated for a few days more," Miss Minter 
replied when reminded that Chum must be held in quarantine. The smile 
disappeared for a moment and then her face lighted again as she said, "But I 
can go down and visit with him every day. Of course Chum must go to 
quarantine the same as other people's dogs do. There is no reason why I 
should be given any special privileges. Everyone has been very kind in 
helping me." 

"Oh, by the way!" the little actress exclaimed suddenly, "I am meeting 
you as a fellow newspaper representative today. I am your--what do you call 
it now? Oh, yes! I am a 'sob-sister.' I went out on a small boat this 
morning and met the Matsonia off-port, and they let me go aboard up the 



ladder just like you newspapermen do, so you see I am a real, honest-to- 
goodness newspaperwoman . " 

After this outburst Miss Minter turned to Chum again and the press was 
forgotten for a moment. 

"Oh, pardon me just a moment," Miss Minter exclaimed suddenly, and she 
was gone again. She hurried along the deck of the Matsonia, down the 
gangplank and opened the door of her car, which was waiting just outside the 
dock. First several bouquets were lifted from the machine and then she 
produced a huge basket of roses. She set them down on the ground and called 
Chum . 

Whether or not Chum really appreciates flowers is a question, but at any 
rate he showed his good breeding by dancing around the bouquets and thanking 
his mistress for her gifts with looks and actions which showed plainly that 
he knew he was the guest of honor. 

A moment later the quarantine officials arrived and informed Miss Minter 
that the time had come for Chum to be taken from her again. Mary picked up 
the dog and carried it to the automobile, but while saying farewell she 
suddenly decided it wasn't necessary to part just yet and with a hasty "Good- 
bye, everybody," she jumped into the machine and accompanied the officials to 
the dog quarantine station. 

Under the present regulations Chum will have to remain in quarantine for 
36 days, according to the authorities, and even if the anti-rabies serum 
arrived on the boat this morning, which could not be ascertained until the 
mail was distributed, special permission would have to be granted by the 
governor and the board of health before it would be possible to release Chum 
from quarantine in less than the required length of time. 

Chum enjoyed his voyage from the coast. He wasn't sick a minute and did 
full justice to his chicken bones and dog biscuits three times a day. 

And he didn't flirt with any of the girl passengers; he is a one-girl 
dog, and the girl is Mary Miles Minter. 


March 29, 1922 



E.D.B. 


HONOLULU ADVERTISER 

Mary Miles Minter (Miss Shelby), famed in the realm of the silvered 
screen as an interpreter of "sweet-young-thing" and flapper roles, branched 
out as a "stunt queen" at Honolulu's harbor mouth yesterday morning. 

Encumbered by a heavy fur-trimmed cloak, and quite unused to the 
eccentricities of the festive ground-swell, the dainty little picture star, 
disguised as a "sob-sister," hurled herself from a rolling launch to a 
Jacob's ladder suspended from the main deck of the Matsonia and made her 
perilous way upward amidst the encouraging cheers of the incoming passengers 
and a party of local celebrities on the small craft below. 

And all for the sake of a dog! 

..."I'm so afraid he'll have forgotten me," signed Mary, as she gazed up 
the towering side of the Matsonia and waited for a chance to climb on board; 
"he's such a puppy--only six months old--and I am not yet sure as to how 
heartily he reciprocates my affection for him." 

She knows now. Everything that an ecstatic canine with half-a-year ' s 
experience in this world of ours could do to express his delight over the 
reunion, "Chum" did--and then repeated it all several times over, lest there 
by any mistake about the state of his emotions. 

..."Don't you worry, baby," said Miss Minter at parting, "It will only 
be for a little while, and then what romps we'll have in this wonderful 
little place. I'll be down to see you every day, puppykins, and these nice 
men have promised to take wonderful care of you when I'm not here!" 

Whereupon "Chum" gave a final wiggle of his caudal appendage and 
disappeared into the building set aside for the observation of visiting 
canines. . . 

March 29, 1922 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 

Mary Miles Minter, movie star now on a vacation here, made adoring 
friends of 1400 children this morning. 



"Oh, I just love them to death!" exclaimed Miss Minter as she clasped an 
armful of little ones to her at the Kauluwela school, where she took part in 
the morning flag raising exercises. 

For several days the children had been studying unusually hard, having 
been told by their principal, Mrs. Isabella L. Creighton, that if they were 
good Miss Minter would visit them. The film star has been the chief interest 
and topic of conversation at the school ever since her arrival on the 
Wilhelmina last Tuesday. Now the children idolize her. 

"Your singing is finer than any I have ever heard in any school or 
church," Miss Minter said sincerely after the children had sung to her in 
English and Flawaiian. "I love the school children in California but when 
they sing it sounds like dish pans and whisk brooms. I have to stop my ears. 
But your singing is real music and is magnificent. 

"I am coming back to see you again and many times for I love your 
islands. " 

The children lavished adoring looks at Miss Minter, many of them 
speechless in their excitement. It was a never-to-be-forgotten day for them. 

Duke Kahanamoku accompanied Miss Minter to the school and the two of 
them posed for many pictures with the children and their teachers. 

April IB, 1922 
HONOLULU ADVERTISER 

Miss Minter Tells Women to Find Selves 

"Every human being is endowed with full intelligence and there is 
nothing you cannot accomplish if you make up your mind to do it," Mary Miles 
Minter told members of the Business and Professional Women's club at their 
meeting yesterday. 

"Charles Paddock is an example of this. He found that he could run 
better than he could do anything else and developing that talent has made him 
the fastest runner in the world. 

"Find the thing for which you are best suited and then don't let anyone 



dissuade you until you have accomplished your purpose. There is something in 
everyone of us to be expressed--no one is put into the world without a 
reason, although sometimes it is difficult to find the thing which we can 
best express," she said. 

If any member of the club had any illusions as to the romance of motion 
picture producing or novel writing Miss Minter dispelled them. She related 
an incident in a conversation with Elinor Glyn, the novelist, in which the 
author said that she did not write her books to be read but to make money. 

And taking up the same theme in movies and the cry for uplifting pictures 
Miss Minter said: "While everyone is talking about uplifting movies I want 
you to bear one thing in mind. Movies are not being made for you or for me-- 
they sell best to the masses. When we make pictures we make them to please 
'Lizzie' in the audience and she likes problem plays." 

The actress gave an amusing account of the actual making of pictures 
using some of the studio slang. 

"It takes 30 days to make a picture," she said, "and it is seldom that 
the scenes are taken consecutively--lots of times I fall off a cliff into the 
water on Monday and don't get out of the water until Saturday, and then for 
the 10 days during the taking of the picture I have to go about in wet 
clothes. 

"I do not believe that anyone but the extremely intelligent should be 
allowed inside of the studios because the scenery and make-believe houses 
seem so unreal, so false. The motion picture industry is just a giant child 
which no one seems to understand, least of all those of us who are in the 
business. It seems to be a mystery which fills a need in the world today." 

Miss Minter said that she was a great "fan" of Rudolph Valentino who 
appeared in the "Sheik" last week... 

April 14, 1922 
HONOLULU ADVERTISER 

Arbuckle Will Again Be Seen In Film World 



Mary Miles Minter Believes He Will Regain Former Popularity 


[after the announcement that Arbuckle had been acquitted in the Rappe 
manslaughter case] "Roscoe Arbuckle has been done a grave injustice. I am 
glad that he has been vindicated," said Mary Miles Minter over the luncheon 
table at the Moana yesterday. 

"I think that I am speaking not only for Filmdom, but for the whole 
world in general, when I say this. 

"His pictures, which have been of a wholesome, clean variety, have 
brought happiness to millions of people, particularly to the children and I 
am glad that we will have them back again. For, of course, we will. A 
meeting of the producers may be held, but the public want those $5,000,000 
worth of films, ready to be released, which have been held up for the past 
few months, awaiting this final verdict of the jury." 

. . .Mary Miles Minter left for Hilo on the Maui yesterday afternoon with 
her grandmother, Mrs. Miles. They will visit the volcano and Hilo, returning 
on Monday. . . 

April 14, 1922 
HONOLULU ADVERTISER 

Miss Minter Loses Present From Taylor 

A little gold mesh bag with a diamond shaped top disclosing the initials 
"M. M. M.," the property of Mary Miles Minter, has been lost sometime this 
week, somewhere in Honolulu. Has anyone picket it up? 

According to Miss Minter, the bag was first missed about a week ago. 

A rigorous search of her suite of rooms at the Moana has not revealed it. 

"It is not the bag. There are millions of them," she said, "but it is 
its sentimental value. It is a little token of friendship given to me by the 
late William Desmond Taylor, and I want it back very, very much." 

If anyone has found the little bag which means so very much to the film 



actress, will they please return it to the Moana hotel to her and receive a 
reward? 

April 10-19, 1922 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 

R-E-E-L L-I-F-E 

A Series of Articles on "How to Break into the Movies," 
written for The Star-Bulletin by-- 

Mary Miles Minter, 

Famous film star who is now in Honolulu 


When The Star-Bulletin asked Mary Miles Minter to write a series of 
articles on "How to Break into the Movies," the little star of the silver 
screen was diffident. 

"Do you really think that people of Hawaii would be interested in what I 
would write about the movies?" she asked. "If you think so, I will be 
willing to write a series of articles, for it has been one of my principles 
never to refuse any reasonable request." 

Assured that the people would be interested in what she might have to 
say, Miss Minter replied: 

"All right. I will write the articles on one condition. That I may say 
just what I really think--that I may be sincere." 

And that's why Miss Minter chose "Sincerity" as the title for her first 
chapter. 


by Mary Miles Minter 



Chapter One--Sincerity 


There is no royal road to learning and neither is there any royal 
pathway to success in the world of motion pictures. 

If there is any short cut to success in the film world I am not aware of 
it. 

Such is my sincere belief, and that is why I must affirm that sincerity 
is one of the greatest attributes leading toward the achievement of success 
in movieland. 

Without sincerity one cannot succeed in anything, and this is 
particularly true in the world of pictures. 

While I do not pretend to be a "leading authority on how to break into 
the movies," if I were asked to define just what is needed most by aspirants 
to screen honors I would sum it all up in one word-- 

S-I-N-C-E-R-I-T-Y ! 

If you are sincere you will succeed, whether it be starring in the land 
of pictures or selling shoes in a country village. 

Nine-tenths of the qualifications needed to achieve even a modest 
success in pictures may be totaled in sincerity and determination. 

Express yourself. Be sincere. Don't ape another actor or actress for 
you will fail to bring out your latent qualities and will become commonplace, 
and if you become common there is no room for you in the world of pictures. 

There is only one Mary Pickford, so don't attempt to become a useless 
imitation . 

If you are a flapper, be a real one. Don't flap mildly, but flap 
wildly. Be sincere and express yourself. 

If you are a burglar, be a bold, bold one. Even criminals admire 
originality! 

And if you want to be a motion picture player try to be a real one by 
expressing your natural self. 

In other worlds, develop your ego--it's the real Y-O-U and it will pay 
thrice over, and I am not speaking primarily of material rewards, for the 



sense of satisfaction that comes from expressing yourself sincerely far 
exceeds in pleasure the monetary returns of life, regardless of all opinions 
to the contrary. 

Summed up, the first key to success in the world of pictures, is S-I-N-C- 
E-R-I-T-Y. 

Tomorrow I will talk about the part the Goddess of Luck plays in the 
land of the movies. 


Chapter Two--The Goddess of Luck 

"'Tis all a Chequer-board of Nights and Days 

Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays: 

Hither and thither moves, and mates and slays, 

And one by one back in the closet lays." 

--From the Rubaiyat 

So said Omar, the poet. 

The philosophy of a fatalist? 

Yes, but who can gainsay the truth of his utterances? 

Is it not true that fate, or the goddess of luck, plays the leading role 
even in the lives of the most ordinary people? 

Look back on your life for a moment. 

Did not chance put you in your present position? 

Or was it deliberate choice? 

Be honest. 

If you are sincere you'll have to admit that luck has dominated many 
phases of your life as well as those about you. 

And luck, or term it what you will, also plays an important role in the 
lives of both successful and unsuccessful motion picture actors and 
actresses, in fact, many film celebrities of my acquaintance have arisen to 
the heights due to no other reason than that they were favorites of the 
goddess of luck! 



Trivial incidents often have proved the turning point in the lives of 
most film stars. 

I know a star of the "movies" whose whole current of life was changed by 
her decision to walk down Main St. rather than down Broadway. 

Many film favorites, on whom fortune has lavished favors, possess real 
acting ability and probably would have succeeded regardless of circumstances. 
Yet luck favored them and they rose quickly to fame and wealth. 

Other film stars on whom the fickle goddess cast her favors did not 
possess any talent whatsoever. They just happened to land a "job in the 
movies" and stuck: luck did the rest, and moved them into the gallery of the 
famous. 

Sill other screen favorites got into the motion picture industry when it 
was in its formative stage and naturally "grew up" with the business. They 
merely followed the procession and it doesn't take "brains" to follow a 
crowd . 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am not trying to belittle the motion 
picture profession. Far from that, for I am proud to be a member of the 
profession that compromises so many gifted and talented people. What I have 
to say in this respect applies to all lines of human endeavor, and I am only 
speaking of the motion picture world in this connection because I know it 
better than any other profession. 

Incidentally I am attempting to explode the theory that film stars rise 
to the heights by "sheer ability alone." 

Ability counts, of course, but if you are lucky it's better than being 
wise--in the film world, and elsewhere! 

Examples? I could cite a score. 

Take the case of Rudolph Valentino, the talented screen star who 
appeared recently at the Liberty theater in "The Sheik." Mr. Valentino 
sprang into fame overnight with his work in "The Four Florsemen of the 
Apocalypse." That's all the public knows; yet back of Mr. Valentino's 
success is a story of sacrifice and heartbreaking disappointments. For weeks 
at a time he haunted the studios asking for small parts only to be refused by 



the directors. Just when he was on the verge of despair he was given an 
opportunity to prove his worth. A short time afterward he appeared in The 
Four Florsemen and the rest of his career is well known. 

That was luck and not ability, although Mr. Valentino is an actor of 
exceptional merit; but his first real chance was due to the Goddess of Luck, 
rather than to ability. 

And now you'll want to know how to acquire luck! 

I cannot tell you how to acquire the smiles of the little goddess any 
more than the scientist can explain the futurity of human existence. 

I only know when one has luck and when one hasn't it! 

So if you want to achieve fame or fortune in the "movies" you must at 
least pay heed to the Goddess of Luck. 

Chapter Three--Personal Appearance 

Ever since the day Eve began to adorn her person with leaves, humanity 
has laid stress on clothes, which, for the want of a better term, has been 
called personal appearance. 

Now according to my viewpoint, clothes, little or many, do not mean 
"personal appearance." 

By personal appearance I mean one's personality, for clothes are merely 
the outward expression of your inner self. 

They do not make personal appearance, but extend personalities. They 
bring out the best or worst, that's all. 

You have often met people whose appearance jars you. Perhaps you cannot 
explain just why, but you feel uncomfortable in their presence. That's 
clothes without personal appearance, nine times out of ten. 

Such people are generally wearing clothes which do not express their 
ego, character or personality. They are not to be blamed, for in many 
instances they do not realize that personal appearance is distinct from 
clothes, though they may be made to agree by the selection of apparel 
suitable to their personalities. 



The world today, that is, a certain element of it, is greatly perturbed 
over the "flapper." 

"What is to become of our daughters?" sighs the anxious parent. "She 
wears such outlandish clothes. I don't understand her at all." 

Yet the flapper is moving in the right direction. She is attempting to 
express herself by adapting her inner self to her apparel. 

And that is where I agree with the flapper. Let the modern girl flap if 
she wants to, but see to it that her personal appearance is in keeping with 
her clothes and vice versa. 

Personal appearance plus clothes counts for much in movieland; in fact 
it plays almost as important a role as luck does. 

A film star who wishes to remain before the public must have a personal 
appearance that commands respect and attention, for movie audiences are 
critical. Such an appearance cannot be manufactured by modistes, though it 
must be admitted that the fashion makers are of great assistance. 

Personal appearance is your real self and what you wear is pretense, or 
the feathers of the peacock. If the "feathers" harmonize with your inner 
soul you'll have "personal appearance." 

If I were not a film actress and wanted to get a start in pictures I 
would study my personal appearance. 

I would find out just what colors agreed with my complexion and use 

them. 

I would wear the right kind of hats, shoes and stockings. 

I would wear nothing that "jarred" with my personality. 

Then I would try myself out on my friends. I would parade before them 
and watch for their approval or disapproval. 

If they disapproved, and they will do so if they think you are "jarring" 
athem, I would return to my room and begin again, until I had succeeded in 
achieving a personal appearance that would attract and hold the attention of 
the most critical person. 


Chapter Four--What to Read 



"It were to be wished that they who devote their lives to study 
would at once believe nothing too great for their attainment, and 
consider nothing as too little for their regard; that they would 
extend their nature alike to science and life, and unite some knowledge 
of the present world to their acquaintance with past ages and 
remote events." 

--Samuel Johnson. 

It is a truism to say that books have influenced people to do something 
worthwhile with their lives. 

It is a statement that should be reiterated, for many screen aspirants 
seem to think that success in pictures requires no mental effort; and if they 
only had the face of a Gloria Swanson, or the physique of a William Farnum 
fame would camp on their doorsteps. 

Such is not the case, for nearly all the film people of my acquaintance 
are students and have an insatiable thirst for the knowledge contained in 
books . 

What do they read? 

Well, that is really not a fair question, for it doesn't really matter 
so much what one reads as how you read, though in the final analysis one 
should, at least, know something of Oscar Wilde, Shelley and Keats among the 
poets; and Stevenson, Samuel Johnson, Charles Lamb, William Flazlitt and 
Addison should be read for beautiful prose; Bacon, Spencer, Aristotle and 
Omar Khayam for philosophy. And, of course, it goes without saying that the 
would-be screen star should know Shakespeare, the master dramatist. 

So much for the writers of the past. Let us consider the writers of 
today, though I must confess that few modern authors really interest me. 

Since the film actor or actress appears before the "masses" I would 
suggest that a careful study be made of psychology, particularly as it 
relates to the crowd. 

Perhaps the most recent book, and one of the best I have read on the 



subject of psychology is "The Behaviour of Crowds," by Everett Dean Martin. 

It is an interesting book and is a truthful cross-section of how the 
crowd mind works, acts, and reacts under certain conditions. It is 
invaluable to the actor or actress or to any one who has to appear before an 
audience. 

Screen aspirants also should read textbooks on the technique of the 
photoplay. Sargeant has written an excellent book on this subject though 
there are other books on the photo drama equally as good, and the number is 
constantly growing. 

The list of authors mentioned in this article is not complete by any 
means; in fact I might name a thousand books that would aid a screen aspirant 
in the pursuit of his or her goal; yet space will not permit. 

Summed up are ten rules, as I see it, regarding the use of books: 

1. Real books that appeal to your ambition; to your inner self. 

2. Make it a practice to read an hour each day. 

3. Memorize stanzas from the best poems; not for display but for the 
cultivation of your mind. 

4. Learn the principles of psychology by reading standard textbooks. 

5. Do not accept the statements of any author without reflection. 

6. Do not read for entertainment, but for knowledge. 

7. Do not waste life's precious moments by devouring trash-- 
Fitzgerald's "The Beautiful and the Damned," for example. 

8. Avoid sex stories unless they are treated in an unoffensive and 
truthful manner. 

9. Discuss the books you read with friends. Such discussions challenge 
your memory. 

10. Read the newspapers for it is the history of each day. 

Chapter Four--Happy Endings 

I received a letter from a reader of these articles just as I was 
preparing to leave Honolulu for a trip to the island of Hawaii. 



The writer, who is apparently an ardent movie fan, said in part: 

"Dear Miss Minter: I have read your articles in The Star-Bulletin with 
interest, especially the first, 'Sincerity.' Believing that you are 
attempting to give what you think is an accurate picture of studio life I am 
taking the liberty of asking you two questions. 

"1. When are the film producers going to stop turning out screen 
stories that end happily? 

"2. Have you ever appeared in sex photoplays, and what do you think of 

them? 

(Signed) "A FRIEND." 

This letter appealed strongly to me for the questions asked in it have 
been running through my mind for several weeks. They are "live" questions 
and deserve better answers than I will be able to give in the narrow confines 
of this column. However, I will attempt to set down what I think the answers 
are. 

Let us consider the first question: "When are film producers going to 
stop turning out screen stories that end happily?" 

Frankly, I don't know; but I hope that time will never come, for the 
world needs screen stories that end happily. 

However, I do not think that all screen tales should end with the hero 
and heroine clasping hands at the "finis." Life, real life, should be shown 
on the screen as well as romance, and realistic pictures, as a rule, do not 
end happily. 

But one must be practical in this age. The "film game" is a business 
proposition. Producers want to make money and they must give the public what 
it wants--stories that end happily. 

"Broken Blossom," Which appeared here, I understand, some time ago, was 
one of the best realistic pictures ever shown, according to the dramatic 
critics. Several actors and actresses who appeared in this production told 
me that they were actually inspired while acting in that picture. Yet 
"Broken Blossoms" was not a financial success. 

Such instances could be enumerated by the score, for many of the finest 



pictures from a pictorial and acting standpoint have turned out to be 
failures as box office attractions. 

In the face of these facts, the film producers cannot be blamed for 
making pictures that appeal to the popular taste, even if the stories do end 
happily and are in reality "grown up fairy tales." It costs considerable 
money to make a picture and film producers must cater to the popular demand, 
or be forced to retire penniless. 

The remedy? 

Again I say I don't know, yet I believe that if the American people were 
educated up to a point where they demanded "real pictures" instead of the 
"stuff" that is now being shown I think that the United States would lead the 
world in the production of real and beautiful pictures. 

The American people, however, must be educated up to this point. The 
minute the American public demands screen tales that are realistic in their 
portrayal the producers will be more than willing to meet the demand. 
Meanwhile we must not blame the producers for catering to the popular taste. 

Now for the second question: "Have you ever appeared in sex photoplays 
and what do you think of them?" 

No, I never have appeared in "sex" photoplays. Nearly all my work has 
been the portrayal of "the American girl." Of course, I have had offers to 
appear in "sex" tales, but I never signed the contracts. Wholesome plays, 
free of smut and free love stories, have been my vehicles regardless of all 
reports to the contrary. 

What do I think of sex photoplays? 

Well, between thee, me and the gatepost, "I would hate to tell you!" 

Chapter Five--Getting a Job in the Movies 

The problem that presents itself for solution to the aspirant for screen 
honors is not how to get a job in the movies, but how to keep it when 
obtained ! 

During the time I have been in the land of the movies I have seen many 



people come and go. Some of these people retained their positions for years; 
others for moths, and still others were only able to hold on after a bitter 
struggle. 

Many other screen aspirants, after a few weeks as extras, became 

discouraged and were swallowed up by the "herd" and were seen no more in the 

studios. 

Now there is no magic method that may be used in obtaining a position in 
the movies. It is like other lines of endeavor. The motion picture game is 
strictly a business proposition, devoid of romance, and the inefficient and 
the week are crowded to the wall as in other lines of human activity. 

Only the fit survive, and it is perhaps best that this is so, for there 

is not sufficient room at the top of the ladder for all the talented 

aspirants to screen honors. 

So, in the first analysis, getting a job in the movies is quite similar 
to obtaining a position in a shoe factory. 

Most film aspirants that I have known have begun their careers as 
extras. An extra is one who plays only in a few scenes. Others have started 
in the business office of the film companies, and through contact with the 
directors, have been given an opportunity to appear on the screen. If they 
photograph well and can act, the chances of their remaining are excellent. 

As I said before there is no magic method about getting a job in the 
movies. Much depends on luck, though if you are connected in some manner 
with the film industry, no matter in what capacity, and want to act, you will 
find a way. 

Pull, of course, like in other occupations, counts. I don't say that it 
will make an actor or actress, but it will smooth the road to success. Many 
actresses of my acquaintance have gained their positions through "pull," 
though such cases are rarer than is commonly supposed. 

In my own case I was on the stage before I entered the motion pictures. 

I was playing in Chicago at the time, and a very good friend of the family, 
who was in the film game, suggested that I enter motion pictures. At that 
time the movies were more of an experiment than a real business, and of 



course I hesitated about accepting a position in a new and untried field. At 
that time I was only IB years old and my salary was sufficiently large to 
keep me on the stage. 

My mother was consulted and after several months of discussion it was 
decided that I should take the plunge and enter pictures. I did so and I 
have never regretted my first step, though I have had my ups and downs like 
other screen aspirants. My first salary was $85 a week and I earned it! 

Hard work was my portion, for I had some difficulty in adjusting myself to 
facing ca camera rather than the faces of the audience. 

I cannot tell you the title of my first picture! However, I will state 
that one of the scenes in my first picture was that of a prison. It was the 
first time that any picture of a prison had been taken for motion picture 
purposes. 

And that is how I got my first job in the motion pictures. 

Chapter Six--Is the Day of the Film Star Waning? 

George Randolph Chester, the author who of recent years has devoted much 
time to writing stories for the screen, declared recently in the Saturday 
evening Post that the day of the film star is waning. 

His article is too long to quote here, but the substance of his article, 
was I recall it, was that the public was becoming "tired" of seeing a star, 
and were demanding more and more the work of noted writers. In other words, 
according to Mr. Chester, the American public does not want to view "stars" 
any longer, but prefers to see "literary masterpieces" produced on the screen 
and played by capable actors and actresses. "The day of the star is waning," 
states Mr. Chester. 

While I do not wish to enter into any controversy with Mr. Chester 
regarding this statement I wish to say here that I do not believe that the 
"day of the star is waning." 

I believe that the star of the movies is here to stay, although one 
cannot be too sure of anything in this world of changing conditions; still, I 



think the American public wants, and will continue to want, the "star." 

There are four reasons why I think the American people will continue to 
demand the appearances of stars. 

1. America is a land of hero worshippers. 

2. The stage has its stars; why not the screen? 

3. Leading personalities are needed on the screen because they appeal 
to the ego of each member of the audience. 

4. Box office receipts. 

Let us discuss the first reason. Take baseball for an example. Time 
was when the "baseball writers" declared that the day of "star players" was 
waning. Is it true? No. Baseball has a stronger hold than ever on the 
American public. Everyone knows "Babe" Ruth, the home run king of New York; 
Hornsby and Ty Cobb. Imagine what would happen if the baseball managers 
would issue a statement saying "The day of the baseball star is passed." The 
howls of the fans would be heard the world over. 

Now for the second reason. For years the growth of the legitimate stage 
has been the progress of its stars. In fact there would be no stage if it 
was not for the great actors and actresses. 

It is generally recognized that the motion picture has come to stay. If 
that is true, and of course it is, there is no reason why the screen cannot 
continue to retain its "stars"; for, like the stage, the growth of the film 
industry is the progress of its "stars." And that will continue to be true 
for many moons to come. 

The third reason is one of the best reasons of all, for it has to deal 
with the ego of the crowd mind. 

Everyone has a hero. Boys worship their fathers; girls their mothers. 

As we grow older our heroes and heroines assume different roles; yet every 
one worships "the ideal," the apparently unattainable ; the person or thing 
that we feel we could emulate if given a chance. 

It is here the motion picture steps in. Each star represents a certain 
type of crowd mind, a hero or heroine, if you prefer; but the result is the 
same, for the public must be given its "star." Each member of the audience 



recognizes their type on the screen, or the type of a person that he or she 
would like to be in reality. If the present film stars were to pass away in 
a day the crowd mind, or the audience, would create new stars. This is a 
fact all producers and directors recognize. 

Now for the fourth and final reason; the greatest reason of all--the box 
office. 

One may theorize until doomsday, but the box office in the film industry 
is the barometer of public demand. When the day arrives, if it ever does, 
when the American public doesn't want to see film stars the box office will 
indicate it. 

That day has not yet arrived, for the present stars are proving to be 
bigger box office attractions than ever before and there is no indication 
that the demand for special films with big stars has abated in the slightest 
degree. 


Chapter Seven--Dogs 


Dogs ! 

Fat dogs, lean dogs, small dogs, pretty dogs, ugly dogs, crippled dogs, 
medium sized, bulldogs, dogs of all colors, sizes and shapes. 

I love 'em! 

They are truly man's best friend. 

It may seem a little out of place to discuss what a dog means to me in 
this series of articles on "Flow to Break into the Movies," but I cannot help 
it. 

Anyway, The Star-Bulletin man told me that I might discuss anything I 
pleased, and with the utmost sincerity. 

So here goes: 

There is something about a dog, even the worse kind of a canine that 
catches hold of one's heart-strings. 

Perhaps it is their sincerity, steadfastness and constant loyalty that 
appeals to me. I cannot say for sure; for I never attempted to make a 



critical analysis of a dog's affection for a human being. 

One's best friends may fail in your hour of need, but a dog's friendship 
burns steadily on like the rays of a lighthouse. A dog serves and never 
demands . 

Nations may rise and fall; men may succeed or fail; yet the love of a 
dog changes not. 

Patient, lovable creatures! 

I love 'em! 

In the face of these well known facts one might well ask, "Does a dog 
use reasoning powers?" 

Jack London, lover of dogs and author of that delightful dog story, "The 
Call of the Wild," said in one of his last books that he thought dogs used 
reason rather than instinct, as has been commonly supposed. 

I agree with Jack London. I am sure that dogs, judging from my 
observation, use reasoning powers. 

The other day I was automobile riding along Beretania St. A few hundred 
feet ahead of the machine was a dog trying to get across the street. As our 
machine neared him the dog stopped and looked up inquiringly as if to ask, 
"Which way are you going?" 

I honked the horn and swerved slightly to the right of the street. The 
dog looked at the machine out of one corner of his eye and then trotted 
contentedly across the street to safety. 

Now I contend that the dog used reason rather than instinct in this 
instance. He gauged the distance of my automobile and then realizing that I 
would turn to the right, stood still. That's how he reasoned it out. 

I could cite many such instances, for "Chum," who has just been released 
from the quarantine station, is my constant companion and I have observed his 
actions closely for many months, and am convinced that dogs reason much like 
human beings. Of course they use instinct a great deal, but so do human 
beings! Instinct is something that is implanted in every animal that 
breathes. 

Just one other instance regarding the reasoning power of dogs. 



One summer I was making a picture in the mountains of San Bernardino in 
Southern California. 

One of my friends had a dog called by that ancient name of Rover. Rover 
liked to hunt; and so do I. So we were the best of chums. I never taught 
him any tricks, but the reasoning-powers of that dog were wonderful. 

Sitting on the veranda (Lanai in Hawaii) of the house one day I casually 
remarked in the presence of Rover: 

"Yes, I must go and get the gun. We need some game for dinner." 

Rover jumped up, looked at me and began to wag his tail. I repeated my 
words. Rover went wild with joy and barked loudly, and ran in the direction 
of the woods. 

Now I had never used these words before to Rover; yet he knew what the 
word gun was and "reasoned" that I was going to go hunting. Surely one 
cannot call such things instinct! 

At least I don't think so. 

What do you think? 

Chapter Eight--My Philosophy of Life 

No matter what station we occupy in the world each individual has a 
philosophy of life, expressed or unexpressed. 

In this, my last article for The Star-Bulletin, I am going to attempt to 
set down what I think about this "sorry scheme of things" which men term 
life. 

I have three subject heads to my philosophy of life: 

1. Sincerity. 

2. Luck. 

3. Egoism. 

Sincerity, of course, sums it all up, for unless one has sincerity, as I 
pointed out in my first article, one is likely to have nothing else. It is 
the crux of my philosophy for I want to be sincere in everything I do. 

However, in the first of these articles I outlined my "sincerity" 



platform and there is no need to discuss it in this article. 

I also have discussed the part luck plays in the life of every one, 
including film people, and there is no occasion to add to it in this article 

This leads us up to the third and last subject heads of my philosophy-- 
Egoism. 

Now when I speak of egoism I do not use the word in the common sense. 
Egoism is a term often used to denote conceit or an inflated opinion of self 
I do not mean that when I speak of egoism. 

The self philosophy, in which I believe, is nothing more that the 
elimination of self--an acknowledgment that "I" is not important. 

That sounds shocking, but let us look a little deeper. 

It is recognized that life is a fleeting thing: a mere breath, despite 
all opinions to the contrary. In other words our lives are so brief that it 
hardly behooves any of us to worry. As the slang saying goes: "It will be 
all the same in 100 years." And it's true. 

In face of these facts how can anyone, regardless of position or birth, 
exalt self? I cannot. 

I may achieve success, as the world terms it, yet I know I am 
unimportant, for I, like you, must soon leave this stage of life. 

Comfortless philosophy? 

Yes, perhaps so. 

But is it not true? And let us be sincere at all costs. 

However, this philosophy is not as gloomy as it seems. 

Instead of sitting down and bemoaning our ultimate end, it is better to 
wake to the realization that life is a fleeting thing at the best, and help 
mankind to lift itself from the dregs, instead of exalting self because one 
owns a fine home, automobile or what not. 

Material things, including human beings, pass away; but things of the 
spirit--truth , sincerity, love, kindness and virtue, live on and on. 

Realize this and judge your conduct accordingly, for happiness will be 
your portion, I am sure. 

Strive each day to achieve the best in yourself by uplifting humanity: 



by preaching the gospel of sincerity, kindness and brotherhood toward every 
living creature. 

Then, if man does live on in another world he need have no fear of it. 

(The End) 



Mary Miles Minter Moves Out 

When Mary returned from Hawaii, the friction between Mary and her mother 
increased, and before the end of 1922 Mary left the family home and rented a 
house where she could live alone. The following is the first public 
interview given after she moved out, but before the public battle with her 
mother erupted the following August [see TAYLOROLOGY #11]. 

December 28, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

..."It has been reported that you and your mother have quarreled, and at 
the end of your $1,000,000 Lasky contract you now find yourself practically 
penniless and that because of all this you have left home and are going to 
live by yourself. Is this true?" Miss Minter was asked. 

Miss Minter fairly bristled. She bit her lip. Her eyes of periwinkle 
blue flashed. Incidentally, her real name is Juliette O'Reilly [sic]. 

"Oh! Oh! Oh! These horrible people who start such rumors" was her 
first utterance after she had regained her composure. She warmly defended 
her mother from the "studio gossip." 

"My mother abandoned her stage career in helping me gain fame on the 
stage. All I am I owe to her. She's had some pretty raw deals put over on 
her and she's had to be businesslike. But to me she always has been the 




ideal mother. Before we had much of anything at Christmas times I have known 
her to deprive herself of things so that we might be happy," she said. 

"It's true we have quarreled, but they were only motherly and daughter 
quarrels such as happen in any family. At the other house [Casa Margarita] 
everything was in confusion from the carpenters. When I came home from the 
studio and wanted by dinner, mother would say, 'Oh, yes, dinner!' 

"So I told her I wanted a home of my own. I wanted a kitchen and a 

bathroom to play with. I wanted a place where I could do the funny little 
things I like to do; where I could give parties and plan dinners such as I 
always wanted to eat. And so I got me one. 

"I find a home awfully engrossing. Why, today the grocer called me on 
the phone and said, 'Miss Minter, please we want our dough.' Then I 
remembered I hadn't paid him for two months because the check book I got from 
the bank didn't have any more papers in it. But I fixed that up right away. 

"Mother and I are not estranged. Why, she was here the other night 
helping me fix my Christmas tree. The other day when my check from the 
studio had a lot of notations on it about clothes, hooks and eyes and needles 

and thread I called her up right away and she straightened it out for me. 

"I know who has started all this horrible gossip. It's a woman who 
writes things. She has hated me and mother ever since the day I wouldn't 
pose in the door of a laundry for her, so she could use the picture in a 
magazine story she was writing," she concluded . [2] 

Thereupon she displayed some of her Christmas gifts. A beaded bag 
costly enough to ransom and king in these days of low-priced royalty gave up 
an ebony cigarette holder, an octagonal mirror of platinum, a cigarette case 
bedight with the same precious metal. 

"But surely you're not going to live here alone," was the caller's next 

cast. 

"It is said that you are going to marry Gaston Glass," Mary was told. 

"Yes?" was her rejoinder. "That's the second time I've heard that about 
him. To tell you a secret, I'm going to marry him when I get rid of my 
husband and seven children." 



In all seriousness "M to the third power" then declared she intended 
never to wed. 

She three times refused to talk about what she intends to do when her 
Lasky contract is terminated by the completion of her present picture. She 
evaded the question as to her return to the stage. 

Then she diverted the reporters by showing them her declared ideals of 
life, that is two of them, the kitchen and the pantry. From the vantage 
point of the porch she pointed out Los Angeles, the lights of which glittered 
like costly gems at the feet of a queen. 

Mary Miles Minter says she has but one regret at leaving home. She had 
to leave behind her Collie dog "Chummy." The owner of the place bars dogs, 
it seems, and detected dog hairs in the texture of the living-room rug. 

"I just adore collies. I love to run my fingers through Chummy's woozly 
hair," she said in ecstasy at the thought. 

Mary says she will be twenty-one next April. She enjoys handling her 
own business affairs and declares she intends to do so from now on. 

Mrs. Miles, Mary's grandmother, declares she is temperamental and moved 
because she "couldn't stand the noise" at the New Hampshire avenue house. 

But Mary now declares she is for the first time in her life doing the 
"funny little things" she likes to do. 

The late "Littlest Rebel," her first role of national repute, is openly 
rebellious at the thought of maternal apron strings regarding her ideas of 
kitchen, bedroom and bath. She loves the solitude of her Hollywood hillside 
and declares she is going to continue to love it. 

Minter and Chaplin 

Early in 1924, Charles Chaplin and Mary Miles Minter were on a date together, 
when an altercation brought the evening wide publicity. 


April 1924 




PHOTOPLAY 


The monthly Hollywood sensation is Charlie Chaplin's victorious fistic 
encounter. 

Much to his own amazement and chagrin, Charlie was one of the principals 
of a sensational fistic duel, fought in a well known Hollywood cafe, in the 
presence of his former wife, Mildred Harris, and his own guest of the 
evening, Mary Miles Minter. 

The gentleman on the other end of Charlie's mighty right--and the other 
end was the floor, believe me--was C. C. Julian, a well known oil operator in 
Los Angeles. 

It happened like this. 

Charlie and Miss Minter and another couple were dining at the new and 
very fashionable Cafe Petroushka on Hollywood Boulevard. This new eating 
place is the latest favorite with the film colony--being run by a Russian 
princess and cooked for by the chef of the late Czar Nicholas--and there was 
a large crowd present on this Sunday evening. 

Another party, a large one, which included Mildred Harris and Peggy 
Browne, a friend of hers, came in and took the next table to Charlie and his 
party. According to all reports the ladies had nothing to do with the 
ensuing encounter. 

Julian, it is stated by all witnesses to the affair, even the ladies of 
his own party, was extremely boisterous, knocked over a lamp and did various 
other damage, before, on one of his trips about the room, he knocked against 
the chair occupied by Mr. Chaplin. The famous comedian asked him to be 
careful, whereupon Julian assaulted him, striking him in the face. 

Whereupon Mr. Chaplin arose and with a neat lift-right sent Mr. Julian 
to the floor. Spectators declare it was a very nifty and forceful piece of 
work. 

Charlie, who is always a most gentlemanly and well-conducted person, was 
much upset by the fight forced upon him and especially by the fact that 
anyone might believe either Miss Harris or Miss Minter was involved in the 
matter. 



March 3, 1924 
AMERICAN WEEKLY 

Charlie Chaplin's prowess as the champion of custard-pie combats and 
slap-stick free-for-alls has been firmly established for some time, but it 
took a real bare-fisted encounter with a wealthy oil magnate in a Hollywood 
cafe to qualify him as a runner-up for the bantamweight championship. 

Charlie launched his pugilistic conquests with a knockout in the second 
round, despite the fact that his adversary out-weighted him, "out-stood" him 
and out-reached him. 

Occupying ring-side seats at the table d'hote arena in which the world- 

famed comedian staged his first ring battle were a score of noted screen 

celebrities, artists and musicians, who cheered the young battler as he 
landed right and left punches to the jaw of his opponent with an unerring 
precision that Charlie attributes to years of experience in hurling pies. 

The famous comedian's sparring partner, according to a signed statement 
issued by Chaplin, and according to numerous witnesses to the affray, was C. 
C. Julian, millionaire young oil promoter. Julian, however, denies that he 
was the man who crossed fists with the agile comedian. 

Despite this denial the management of the Club Petroushka, exclusive 
Hollywood cafe maintained by a group of Russian artists, in which the fracas 

occurred, stated that the oil man's agents paid a bill for nearly $600 to 

cover damage to musical instruments, spotlights and furniture that were 
shattered by the combatants in their brief but furious exchange of blows. 

In the sport writer's parlance Chaplin was the first to enter his 
corner, accompanied by Mary Miles Minter and Mr. and Mrs. Carey Wilson. 

Little did they realize as the preliminary dinner progressed that with the 
serving of the last course they would be called upon to act as seconds for 
the genial host. 

It was some time later, shortly after midnight, to be exact, before the 
Julian party arrived at the duellists' rendezvous. 

Accompanying the oil man were Mildred Harris, former wife of the noted 



comedian, Peggy Browne, film actress and member of an old Washington family, 
two other men, one of whom is said to have been Julian's brother, and another 
woman, whose name was not learned. 

The Julian party, it was learned subsequently, had started earlier in 
the evening at the Montmarte, another popular Hollywood cafe, and it was en 
route to the Petroushka that Mildred Harris and Peggy Browne had rather 
reluctantly consented to join the party. 

Seated at points of vantage about the "ringside" at the time Julian 
entered his corner, in addition to the notables in Chaplin's party, were 
Nicholas Dunaev, Russian author and actor, as the guest of Prince and 
Princess Narichkin, and Jascha Heifetz, world-renown violinist. Dunsev had 
just returned to Los Angeles after a long illness in New York. 

The preliminaries to the main event occurred simultaneously with the 
arrival of the Julian party, when the host, in a hilarious and high-spirited 
mood, collided with the stage spotlight. 

Apparently resenting the inability of the adamant and inanimate object 
to remove itself from the course the newcomer wished to pursue, he hurled it 
to the floor with a loud clatter and crash of glass. 

The incident, witnesses aver, may have been merely a demonstration of 
physical strength conceived to strike terror into the heart of the diminutive 
comedian who a few minutes later was destined to "cross swords" with the six- 
foot promoter. 

Stepping over the debris of the wrecked spotlight Julian and the members 
of his party proceeded toward a table in an enclosed booth. 

Attracted by the crash and lusty shouts of the new arrival a corps of 
waiters and attaches of the cafe rushed forward in an attempt to be of 
assistance and to smooth the apparently ruffled temper of the guest. 

"Get out of here!" Julian shouted. 

"Don't bother me. What difference does it make what I break up around 
here?" the young oil millionaire continued. 

Fumbling in his pockets the visitor pulled forth diverse wads of bills, 
fifteen or twenty of them. They all bore $1,000$ on the face. Waving a 



handful of the currency above his head he again addressed the assembled 
aggregation of dumfounded waiters: 

"Look here! 

"I've got money enough to buy out this whole blooming place and a couple 
more if I wanted to! Away with you!" 

The "preliminaries" were fine, thought the spectators, who settled back 
for another sip of coffee as Julian and his party were escorted to seats in a 
booth directly adjoining the one occupied by Chaplin and his party. 

Peace and quietness were not to have sway long, however. Members of the 
Chaplin quartet turned occasionally to see where the hilarious din came from, 
but Charlie says that at that time he was entirely unaware of the identity of 
the occupants of the adjoining booth. 

The square-off for the first round, without the customary formal 
introduction, sans the smiling bow and sans the subsequent applause, came a 
few moments later, when the new arrival arose somewhat heavily and lurched 
against one of the women guests at the Chaplin table. 

Chaplin looked up, plainly registering irritation. 

Julian leered. 

"Please be careful," said Chaplin in a low voice. 

With that, witnesses aver, the first round started in a very 
unceremonious manner. 

For reply to the comedian's admonition to be careful, the newcomer is 
alleged to have slapped the girl on the back and leaned on her chair. 

"I asked you to please be careful," repeated Chaplin, warningly, in a 
rising voice, filled with indignation at the intrusion. 

"Oh, you did, did you?" scowled the intruder. 

"Yes, I certainly did," retorted Chaplin. "I would appreciate it if you 
would kindly leave." 

In reply witnesses say Julian rapidly landed several blows on the 
comedian before he had a chance to arise from the table. 

Round one ended with the heavier adversary having a decided advantage. 

Flumiliated and angered by the sudden attack, Chaplin sprang to his feet. 



As an opening move of round two Charlie, facing his opponent square in the 
aisle, unleashed his "million dollar" wallop, catching the heavier man on the 
point of the chin. 

Plainly taken back by the comedian's ferocious attack, Julian swung 
wildly at the agile Chaplin. 

He missed, but Charlie connected with another stiff punch to the chin, 
and the six-footer hit the floor for the count, a tiny stream of blood 
trickling down his face. 

By this time the cafe was in an uproar. Squads of waiters joined the 
melee in an attempt to restore order. 

Another member of the Julian party, said by witnesses to have been the 
oil man's brother, also of athletic build, pounced onto Chaplin's back a 
moment after the first knockout. 

Again the film comic brought his small fists into a fast play and felled 
the second assailant, while cafe attaches struggled to separate the other 
combatants. 

Nicholas Dunaev, by his own story, became a participant in the affray 
shortly after Chaplin scored his first knock-down. While Chaplin was then 
engaged in battling new adversaries Dunaev said he squared off with the oil 
man after he had struggled to his feet, landed another stiff blow and sent 
him to the floor for the second and last time. 

When the din of shouts, curses, women's shrieks, thud of blows, and 
crash of furniture had subsided, members of the Julian party quickly made 
their exit, while cafe attaches began to take stock of the damage, which, in 
addition to the crashed spotlight, included a valuable cello and several 
chairs. 

Mildred Harris and Peggy Browne declare they left the Julian party just 
before the fisticuffs started. Miss Browne said Julian had been threatening 
to "get" Chaplin in Miss Harris' presence and that Chaplin's former wife 
pleaded with him not to create a scene. 

The young actress declared that she and Miss Harris attempted to leave 
but were observed by Julian as they slipped own a staircase, and that he gave 



chase. 

Frightened, Miss Browne related that the couple fled through a rear 
door, scaled fences, and ran through underbrush to her home. When she 
reached her bungalow, she bolted her door and sat up all night with a 
revolver in her hand. 

Immediately after the dust of battle had cleared away, Nat Arlock, owner 
of the Club Petroushka, said he was given a check for $392 by a member of the 
Julian party, covering "supper and damages." 

The next day the cafe manager received $203 in cash from an emissary of 
Julian for other damages. 

"I saw the whole proceedings," said Arlock, "and am embarrassed that it 
should have occurred in my place, which is a genteel establishment. 

"Mr. Chaplin was listening to the music. He is very fond of Russian 
music. Zamu Lenko, the Moscow violinist, was playing. Chaplin was very much 
engrossed in listening to him when the trouble first started." 

Princess Dagmara Saricheva, hostess of the club, and Mme. Malova, prima 
donna, interposed themselves during the melee and attempted to hold Chaplin 
back when he began to rain blows on his opponent. 

Chef Spiridon Ignatowich, who was chef to Czar Nicholas II, of Russia 
for twelve years, said he was too busy making borscht in the kitchen to take 
part in the fracas. 

Notwithstanding Chaplin's signed statement naming him, and the statement 
of nearly a score of witnesses C. C. Julian, the oil magnate, has strongly 
held to his denial that he was present or a participant in the affray. 

Despite a subsequent admission that he was in Los Angeles on the morning 
of the fight Julian has stoutly maintained that he was in San Francisco, 
nearly 500 miles distant, when the now famous Chaplin combat took place less 
than twenty-four hours later. 

Other than to declare that he was in San Francisco with his wife Julian 
declined to make any further comment, characterizing the reports of the cafe 
row as "very amusing." 

Miss Harris, recounting her story of the party, expressed deep regret 



that her former husband had become innocently involved in the affair. 

"Poor Charlie," she said. "I do hope my presence there will not be 
misunderstood. I did not know Charlie was there and I am sure he didn't see 
me . 

"Charlie and I are perfectly good friends. Reports that the trouble 
started through a quarrel over me are preposterous. As a matter of fact I 
personally was not with Julian. I merely happened to be with my girl friend 
who was a member of the party. Charlie is very sensitive. I sympathize with 
him deeply in this affair because I know how dreadful it all must be to him." 

Miss Browne's entry into the party came unexpectedly, she stated. She 
was at home when Mildred Harris called her from the Montmarte Cafe, where the 
Julian party started, invited her to join the group. 

"Mildred and I were unescorted," Peggy declared. "We just went along 
with the others because we couldn't very well get away after we joined them. 

"After we arrived at the Petrouska, Julian told me I was 'too ritzie.' 

I pushed back by chair and started to leave, but it wasn't any use. He 
wouldn't let me go. 

"All during the party Julian made scathing remarks about Mr. Chaplin. 
Miss Harris urged him to discontinue his uncomplimentary utterances, and when 
he refused a moment before the trouble started, she left the table. As soon 
as I saw something was going to happen I became so frightened I ran down the 
stairs to get away. I didn't see any blows struck." 

Following the affair Chaplin issued a statement regarding his version of 
it. The statement follows: 

"In justice to the motion picture profession in general, I am compelled 
by the seemingly unfair notoriety being forced on members of our industry and 
myself to plead for fairness and justice from the press and public. 

"The erroneous and flippant reports of the past incident in which I was 
unfortunately present have placed me in the light of being a cafe brawler, 
intimating that motion picture actresses were the cause of the affair. This 
I wish to deny most emphatically , as it was the business men whom the press 
have ignored but who were entirely responsible in causing the disturbance. 



"I wish to state that I neither drink nor smoke. 

"No one is more conscious or appreciative of my position with the 
general public and the esteem and regard with which I respect them, 
especially the children. 

"I do not hold my position lightly and the obnoxious affair which was 
forced on me in a public restaurant has compelled me to make this plea for 
fair play in the press. 

"The stories I have read report me as having stood on tables or 
platforms issuing challenges to these men who attacked me. Nothing is 
further from the truth and if it is necessary for the truth to be known I 
will commence proceedings immediately. 

"What actually happened was this: 

"While I was dining with a few friends in a restaurant a party of men 
and ladies arrived and seated themselves at a table nearby. The men acted 
very boisterously, kicking over a spotlight lamp and generally conducting 
themselves in a very loud manner. 

"Later, one of the men, unknown to me but whom I am informed was C. C. 
Julian, lurched towards me, striking at me while I was seated at the table. 

"In self-protection I defended myself. He fell down. Then another 
member of the party, who is said to be a brother, struck me from behind. 

A general disturbance was caused until employees of the restaurant intervened 
and quiet was restored. 

"I am not a fighter, not a braggart of fistic prowess, as has been 
reported. I have always endeavored to conduct myself as a gentleman and 
appeal to the press and public to believe that my part in this affair was 
forced on me and that I did only what any red-blooded man would have done had 
he been in my place." 

But meanwhile Hollywood boulevardiers are loudly singing peans of praise 
to the fistic ability of one Charles Spencer Chaplin and greet him on all 
sides with "How's the 'million dollar wallop'?" 



NOTES: 

[1] The dog, Chum, was given to her by William Desmond Taylor as a gift (See 
TAYLOROLOGY #11), so it is natural that she would feel extreme affection for 
the dog. 

[2] The unidentified writer is probably Adela Rogers St. Johns, who at that 
time was the Western editor for PHOTOPLAY. In the February 1923 issue of 
PHOTOPLAY there was an article about investment property owned by film stars. 
The fact that Minter owned stock in a laundry was mentioned in the article, 
and a photograph of the laundry building was published with the article 
(Minter was not in the laundry photograph). 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www. angel fire . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http ://www. uno. edu/~drif/arbuckle/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

Silent Films of Taylor's Associates on Home Video 

Although a number of films directed by Taylor still exist, none are yet 
available on home video. But Grapevine Video (P-0. Box 46161, Phoenix, 

AZ 85063) has the following videos available which feature some of 
Taylor's associates. Some of these videos are only available for a 
limited time. 


The Women in Taylor's Life: 






MABEL NORMAND (visited Taylor shortly before his death) 

There is a good selection of her films available--plenty of early 
Keystone comedies (some with Fatty Arbuckle or Charlie Chaplin); the 
longest version available of her biggest hit feature "Mickey"; and some 
of her 1920's films, including "The Extra Girl," "Raggedy Rose," and 
"Nickel Hopper" (in which Boris Karloff and Oliver Hardy can be seen)." 

MARY MILES MINTER (in love with Taylor) 

A program feature from 1918, "The Eyes of Julia Deep," is 
currently the only Minter film available on home video. 

NEVA GERBER (engaged to Taylor for several years) 

"Officer 444" (a 10-chapter silent serial), "California in '49" (a 
feature version of the silent serial "Days of '49"), "Fighting 
Stallion" (starring legendary stuntman Yakima Canutt), and "Lariet's 
End" all have Neva Gerber as the leading lady. 

CLAIRE WINDSOR (dated Taylor a week before his death) 

She was the star of "The Blot," directed by Lois Weber. 

Taylor's Friends and Neighbors 

DOUGLAS MACLEAN (Taylor's neighbor) 

He was the star of "The Home Stretch," a 1921 film made under 
contract to Ince. 

EDNA PURVIANCE (Taylor's neighbor) 

Charlie Chaplin's leading lady from 1915-1921 can be seen in the 
Chaplin Essanay comedy shorts available from Grapevine Video. (Of 
course, a much more substantial appearance of Edna can be seen in "A 
Woman of Paris," directed by Chaplin, and available from CBS-FOX home 



video.) 


ANTONIO MORENO (close friend) 

Moreno can be seen as leading man to two of the top female stars 
of the 19Z0's, opposite Clara Bow in "It" and Pola Negri in "The 
Spanish Dancer." 

FRANK O’CONNER (close friend) 

He was Taylor's assistant director for over a year, and they 
remained good friends. O'Conner directed the Clara Bow film "Free to 
Love." 

MARSHALL NEILAN (close friend) 

Directed Mary Pickford in "Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm." 

ARTHUR HOYT (close friend) 

He played a supporting role in the classic film "The Lost World." 

WILLIAM RUSSELL (close friend) 

He starred in "A Sporting Chance" and "Six Feet Four." 

Actors and Actresses 

DUSTIN FARNUM and WINIFRED KINGSTON 

Taylor directed this team in four films. "The Trail of the Axe" 
is a 1922 Farnum/Kingston film made after Taylor's death. 

BETTY COMPSON 

The leading actress in the last film directed by Taylor in 1922, 
she can be seen in "The Pony Express," a major Paramount film of 1925. 


MARY PICKFORD 



Taylor directed America's Sweetheart in three 1918 films, which 
are not available on home video. But seven other Pickford feature 
films are available from Grapevine. 

MELBOURNE MACDOWELL 

Taylor acted on stage for several years with Fanny Davenport and 
her husband, Melbourne MacDowell. The Lon Chaney films "Nomads of the 
North" and "Outside the Law" each have Melbourne MacDowell in a 
supporting role. 


Taylor Himself? 

Taylor's first films as an actor were made during 1912-1913 for Thomas 
Ince, but credit information about the Ince films is very sparse. 

Grapevine has a video "The Films of Thomas Ince," which contains five 
short films, two of which were made during the period of time when 
Taylor was working for Ince. It is possible that Taylor may have had 
small roles in either of those films. 

Wallace Reid, Part I 

The three scandals which rocked Hollywood in the early 1920s were the Fatty 
Arbuckle case, the murder of William Desmond Taylor, and the drug-related 
death of Wallace Reid. Taylor had directed Reid in two 1917 films, and they 
both worked for Famous Players-Lasky (Paramount). Below is a biography 
published five years after Reid's death, written by one of his close friends 
Next issue will reprint additional material on Reid, including his wife's 
version of what happened to him. For the years 1919 and 1920, Wallace Reid 
was the most popular film star in the United States, number one at the 




box office; two of Reid's films made during that time are available from 
Grapevine Video. 


June Z3/July 14, 19Z8 
Adela Rogers St. Johns 
LIBERTY 

The Life Story of Wallace Reid: 

The Tragedy of an American Idol 

Part One 

Wallace Reid lived thirty-one years. He was born April 15, 189Z. He 
died January 18, 19Z3. 

Into those thirty-one years he packed the experience, the work, the 
success, the joys and heartbreaks, the problems and temptations, of five 
ordinary lives. 

The high voltage killed him. 

That is the simple, psychological explanation. The actual story of his 
life is more complicated. It is utterly of our times. It is almost 
unbelievable in the extravagance and exaggeration of its color and action. 

Everyone is familiar with the picture of Wally Reid, and almost everyone 
knows the main events of his short life. The handsome, clean-cut boy who 
went up like a skyrocket and came down like a charred stick. 

But the reason for it all has been cloaked in mystery--a mystery that 
can be solved only by complete familiarity with the things that happened to 
him and with his strange, wonderful, lovable character. 

It is not enough to look upon the mere outward facts that were given to 
the world before and at the time of his tragic death. You have to go deeper 
than that. You have to go into the soul of the boy--and boy he was, right to 
the end--and into the play of events upon that too sensitive, too facile, too 
generous nature. 



Perhaps I can do that. 

It has always seemed to me that only one who knew Wally could write the 
story of his life. 

I knew Wally Reid as well as anyone ever knew him. I knew him from the 

time he made his first pictures until the day when I stood beside his wife 

and watched the smoke that consumed the last of him that was mortal fade 
against the sky. I am very proud and a little sad to remember that he 
thought of me as the sister he always wanted and never had. 

In a letter he wrote me not long before the end he said: 

"I don't know why I have failed like this. Sometimes I think you do. 
Pray for me that, somewhere in the strange land into which I am going alone, 

I may become at last the man I have always wanted to be." 

Strangely enough, the reason for his going up and his coming down, for 
the love he inspired the whole world to feel for him and his own 
heartbreaking downfall and death, for his unequaled success and his 
unparalleled defeat was the same. 

Wally Reid--the shattered idealist. 

The important thing about Wallace Reid is not that he was the greatest 
and most popular star the motion picture has produced. It is that he was, 
beyond dispute, the best loved man of his generation. He woke in the heart 
of the multitude a great affection, a lasting affection, that still gives off 
fragrance, like crushed lavender. It wasn't only women who loved him, though 
they did--and often not wisely but too well. Men loved him, boys, old 
people, children. 

There was something about Wally Reid that fitted into the dreams in 
every heart. 

His life story is important because of that love and because his death 
grieved and bewildered and shocked the whole world. 

Now, love and grief like that aren't stirred by a mere handsome face. 

It was the ideals back of that face, the ideals that corresponded so 
completely with the beauty and fineness of his outward being, that earned him 
that love. And it was those ideals, the shattered ideals he couldn't bear to 



live with, that destroyed him. 

Men without ideals can live with their disillusionments , even with their 
sins. Men with ideals very often cannot. 

The life story of Wally Reid, the shattered idealist, is a living proof 
of that... [The original article has here the background of his father, Hal 
Reid, and of Wallace Reid's early life.] 

Part Two 

...When he was at the very height, when he was better known and loved 
than any other actor has ever been, he still felt that it wasn't quite a 
man's job. 

The pictures he loved were the ones where he had to do stunts--where he 
could ride, or drive a racing car, or go on location into Yosemite Valley and 
sit around the fire with the forest rangers. I never heard him belittle his 
work, but I know there was always a sense that he might have done something 
more manly. 

"When you put grease paint on the face," he said one day, when I was 
watching him make up in his dressing room, "something goes out of the heart." 

And he laughed. But there was a wistful sound in that laugh. 

...In 1910, Wallace Reid touched motion pictures for the first time. 

His father went out to the Selig Polyscope Company to confer with them 
about some stories. Wally went along. The father and son were very close in 
those days. Wally was once more entirely under the spell of his father's 
brains and wit and easy ways with the world. 

And there, in that little old Chicago studio, the boy saw something that 
he wanted to do. He wanted to be a cameraman. There was a combination of 
mechanics and art--the thing he had been searching for and never found. So 
he decided to stay in Chicago and turn the crank on the little black box that 
made motion pictures. 

But directors saw his great photographic possibilities, and almost 
before he knew it he was in front of the camera. 



Wally tried hard to be everything in motion pictures except an actor. 

He was a cameraman, a writer, a director--and preferred any of them to 
acting. 

The next months were swift steps in motion pictures. He went back to 
New York to be near his mother, who had been injured in an automobile 
accident. But he had decided to stick to motion pictures. 

Directing was the thing that appealed to him. In consequence, he took 
his father's play, The Confession, to Vitagraph and offered to write a script 

and direct it himself. They agreed, but in the end he played a part as well. 

And before long he was acting as Florence Turner's leading man. They just 
wouldn't let him direct--naturally enough, they didn't want to hide Wallace 
Reid from the eyes of the public. 

Later, he and his father worked for Reliance, writing and acting. 

...Then suddenly, in an hour a new life opened for him. 

He was going to Hollywood. Not as an actor. "I'm never going to act 
again," he said. He was going as assistant director, scenario writer, second 
cameraman, and general utility man to Otis Turner, the big Universal 

director. The chance of a lifetime. The creative end of this great new art 

and industry which was then actually in its infancy. 

There was a last-minute luncheon at the Knickerbocker Hotel with his 
mother. Perhaps if either of them could have looked into the future, that 
luncheon wouldn't have been so gay. But they didn't know what the Hollywood 
years were to hold, and so they were very festive; for Wally was all elation, 
and his mother unselfishly sunk her grief at losing him. 

Hollywood! There was to be no turning back now. Forever in the past 
the ranches of Wyoming where he was going to live, the editing of magazines 
he was going to make, the study of medicine through which he might benefit 
mankind. He was definitely launched in motion pictures. 

The Hollywood of those days was by no means the Hollywood of today. It 
is worth while to glance back, briefly, upon the Hollywood to which Wallace 
Reid came as an unknown assistant director in 1912. 

One main street, the Hollywood Hotel and the residence of the famous 



artist, Paul de Longpre, its outstanding architectural features. No two- 
storied buildings. I was attending Hollywood High School about that time and 
I had scarcely heard of motion pictures. Oh, yes, that funny shack on the 
corner of Sunset and Gower--that was the Universal studio and they made 
motion pictures there. The cowboys and Indians who occasionally dashed up 
and down Hollywood Boulevard were making "Westerns." The Birth of a Nation, 
the first great picture, was still in the future. 

The coming to Hollywood was the beginning of a new life for Wallace 
Reid, a complete break with the past. 

He was twenty years old. He was, I think, as fine and clean and high- 
minded a young American as could have been found in the forty-eight states. 

He was big, handsome, strong, full of the joy of life. 

It would have been difficult to imagine that he had already lived two- 
thirds of his life. 

He stayed in Hollywood for eleven years, and at the end of that time was 
glad, I think, to die there. 

What happened in those eleven years? 

Part Three 

This is not, in the main, a history of Wallace Reid the motion picture 
star. It purports to be a life story of Wally Reid the man. He lived in our 
own times and the things he did on the screen are well known to most of us. 

Therefore I feel that from the time Wally came to Hollywood in 1912 
until he died in 1923, we may abandon chronological data and deal almost 
entirely with the important things that happened to him--important as 
concerned his own inner life. 

That he achieved tremendous success in a series of pictures in which he 
represented all that was best of the ideal American is a fact we may accept. 

Just what that success brought with it and the changes it caused in his 
surroundings, its dangers as well as its rewards, are the things to consider 
if we are to get the understanding of Wally that made most of those who knew 



him love him through thick and thin. 

Truth never hurt anybody. Truth cannot hurt Wallace Reid. Rumor has 
shot far of the mark--both high and low--because of the mystery of the thing. 
Truth makes it very simple. 

It shows you at last the picture of a boy overwhelmed by odds and going 
down into the depths, to emerge with a triumph that cost him his life but not 
his soul. 

The important things which happened to Wally in the next few years were, 
first, his marriage to Dorothy Davenport; second, his elevation to stardom by 
the public; and, third, America's entrance into the World War. 

For that statement I take full responsibility. I don't know that 
everyone will agree with me. But I am going to present to you the facts as I 
know them, from observation and from Wally himself, and let you judge. 

In doing this, I am betraying no trust. In its way, this life story is 
my monument to Wallace Reid, who was my friend, and whose death was to me at 
once the most tragic and the most beautiful thing I ever saw. 

At the time that Wally came to Flollywood as general assistant to Otis 
Turner at the old Universal studio, Dorothy Davenport was already established 
as a star of the films. Because she was for twelve years the greatest single 
influence in his life, his comfort and his friend and his bulwark as well as 
his wife, it is strictly necessary that you know the sort of girl she was, 
the sort of woman she became. 

When Wally first met her she was seventeen, but she had been some years 
in the theater and had matured early. The niece of Fanny Davenport, one of 
the greatest American actresses, the daughter of Flarry Davenport, for many 
years a favorite Broadway actor, she came of stock which helped to make the 
history of our theater. [1] 

At that time she was a girl of more than average loveliness and of 
striking personality. The personality entirely overshadowed even the charm 
of her red-brown hair and her dark eyes and her exquisite figure. 

The word "personality" is hard to define, but Dorothy Davenport Reid is 
a synonym. Her chief characteristics as Wally's wife were a clear common 



sense, an amazing sense of humor, and a deep, selfless loyalty. 

During the years of their marriage her self-control developed an outer 
shell which at times made people think her cold. But it enabled her to pass 
through storm, confusion, and tragedy with a serene dignity and a clear 
thought which neither the plaudits of the world nor the sufferings of her own 
heart could shake. 

If ever a girl tried to stem a rising tide, Dorothy Reid tried. If ever 
a woman upheld a man's hands, she upheld Wally's. Her habit of reserve grew 
and she changed from a sparkling girl to a strong and guarded woman in a few 
brief years; but those who knew her found beneath that calm, white-faced 
exterior a wealth of tenderness, of humor, of understanding , of fine, sane 
thinking that made her stand apart from the ordinary run of women. 

There is nothing more important to a man than the woman who stands 
beside him on his journey through life. In that, at least, Wallace Reid was 
blessed, and he knew it. 

It was a pretty romance in the beginning, the romance of Wallace Reid 
and Dorothy Davenport, played in the most charming of California settings. 
They were two young things, with the world before them, and love added a 
glamour to work that was play half the time. 

The meeting came about in this way. Dorothy Davenport needed a leading 
man. Henry Walthall had played opposite her, and James Kirkwood and Harold 
Lockwood, and she was rather fussy in the matter of leading men. But the 
need was pressing and no one was available. 

There was, it appeared, a young man on the Universal lot, by the name of 
Wallace Reid, who had played leads with Florence Turner in New York and was 
said to be very good looking. 

The Turner company wasn't ready to start work and it was willing to cut 
down its overhead by lending this young man's services to Miss Davenport. He 
wasn't very keen about it, didn't want to act any more, but he was under 
contract and, if told to act, act he must to the best of his ability. 

The first day of the film was disastrous. Miss Davenport was furious. 
This big, overgrown boy was all hands and feet. He knew nothing whatever 



about acting. Wally was annoyed because he was once more before the camera, 
and sulked openly. In fact, it is impossible to deny that they glared at 
each other across the set between love scenes. 

The second day was little better. But the third brought a development 
which won the haughty little star's respect, and she began to treat her new 
leading man with consideration. 

There was at that time, a process of initiation on the Universal lot. 
Most of the pictures being made were Westerns; and the cowboys, among them 
Hoot Gibson, Curly Eagles, and Milt Brown, always took these dude actors from 
the East, picked out the worst horses they could find, and put them aboard. 

Naturally they tried it on young Reid, and with special vehemence, 
because Dorothy Davenport was their idol, and she openly turned up her pretty 
nose at this handsome stranger. So, when she arrived on the lot the third 
morning, the first sight that met her eyes was that of her leading man very 
much occupied with the nastiest broncho in the stables. 

Her interest flamed. She was a horsewoman of distinction and she had no 
regard for a man who couldn't stay in the saddle, no matter what the horse's 
ideas on the subject might be. 

Nobody knew of Wally's year in Wyoming and they stood back, chuckling, 
to get a good view of his downfall. 

But something went wrong with the scenario. Easy, cool, graceful, the 
boy from the East took everything this bad horse had to offer--corkscrews , 
tail spins, and sunfishes--and finally brought him back to the corral 
sweating and conquered. 

He had proved his "staying qualities" and from then one was one of the 
gang. Also, he was admitted to his star's good graces. 

The friendship ripened rapidly. There was no resisting Wally once you 
knew him. He had found as a pal another young actor, Gene Pallette, and 
finally the two boys, a trifle lonesome and homesick in this new atmosphere, 
persuaded Dorothy's mother to take a house and let them share it. 

Mrs. Davenport was an energetic, competent woman, as emotional as her 
daughter was reserved. She had divorced Dorothy's father some years before, 



and had learned the lessons a woman alone with a young daughter to educate 
and launch in the world must learn. She was the kind of woman whom everybody 
on lot called "mother"--and she did mother most of them, both at Universal 
and at the Mack Sennett studio, where she herself worked from time to time as 
a character woman. She had a brusque, direct way with her, but she 
understood young people, and they came to her with their troubles and their 
joys. 

Wally won her heart instantly and much more easily than he did her 
daughter's. The little family hadn't been settled in the house a week before 
he was like a son to her. 

She was no matchmaker, and if she had been she might have made more 
ambitious plans for Dorothy Davenport than this unknown young leading man. 

But she did see in Wally all the beautiful qualities that go to make romance, 
and, being incurably romantic, hoped the two would fall in love. 

But for a time it looked as though her dreams were not to come true. 
Dorothy liked the boy, but, being herself all of seventeen, considered him 
much too young. Her ideal was somebody like Henry Walthall, a man of the 
world, and not a mere youth with whom she danced and rough-housed and rose 
horseback . 

The three of them--Dot, Wally, and Gene Pallette--built a stable in the 
back yard with their own hands, kept three horses, and spent most of their 
time in the saddle. They rode to the studio in the morning, rode home at 
night, and on Sunday they took a day off and went riding on the many 
beautiful trails around Hollywood. 

But if Dorothy didn't fall in love as quickly as might have been 
expected, Wally did. One day, when they were riding together in Griffith 
Park, he proposed. And it was, according to Miss Davenport, who in spite of 
her youth had experienced several, a bum proposal. 

"I think he said," she once remarked, "something like 'I guess it would 
be nice if we got married.'" 

Whether it was the lack of romance in the words or whether her heart was 
actually untouched, it is hard to say. At any rate she told him loftily that 



they were much too young to consider anything as serious as matrimony. 

"And she spurred up her horse and left me flat," said Wally. 

But separation did what propinquity had failed to do. Wally went to 
Santa Barbara for six months with the American Film Company, writing stories, 
directing them, and acting in them. He acted in order to get the chance to 
do the other two things. 

Perhaps the girl missed him more than she had realized she would. 

Perhaps she began to see how much those rides and the evenings spent with 
books and the perfect companionship had meant to her. 

Anyway, when he came back and they again began to work together--this 
time Wally directing as well as starring with her--she saw it his way, and on 
October IB, 1913, they were married. A quiet little ceremony and back to 
work the next day. 

They worked very hard, but it was great fun. They made two pictures a 
week. For these Wally wrote the stories, directed them, and played the 
leading role. The ideas of these stories were all Wally's, and in reading 
now the brief synopses that he made, they amaze one with the clearness of 
their dramatic points and the delicacy of their emotional treatment. 

"My damn face kept me from getting a chance to be a writer or a 
director," Wally said, later on. 

He honestly felt that way about it, too. Nothing so incensed him as to 
feel that he was "getting by" because of his looks. 

A year after their marriage and about the time they bought their first 
little home just off Hollywood Boulevard--it stands there now, a small, vine- 
covered cottage that always gives me a lump in my throat when I pass it-- 
Wally left Universal to go with D. W. Griffith. 

He took a cut in salary to do it, and a cut in salary meant a lot in 
those days, for salaries weren't very big at best and the little house wasn't 
paid for. 

But Wally was beginning to have high ideals of what might be done in 
pictures, and he wanted to work with D. W. 

There he sustained the first and perhaps the only disappointment of his 



career--cmd even that proved in the end a golden boomerang. D. W. was 
getting ready to make The Clansman, which was called on the screen The Birth 
of a Nation. Henry B. Walthall had been cast as the Little Colonel. 

Suddenly he was taken ill. The Master--as they called Griffith then and as 
he will be to the end of the motion picture chapter--cast about for an 
adequate substitute, and his eye lighted on young Wallace Reid, who was again 
directing. 

That night there was joy in the little vine-covered cottage. Wally 
forgot his prejudice against acting. It was worth going back to if he could 
play such a part under such direction. Why, they actually went out and 
bought chicken for dinner, and Dorothy cooked it and Wally served it and they 
celebrated after the immemorial custom of young people. 

Costumes were fitted to the boy. Tests were made. They started 
shooting--and then Walthall recovered. Before 500 feet of the film was 
actually shot, Walthall was back on the lot and ready to go to work. 

It almost broke Wally's heart. They gave him instead the part of the 
young blacksmith who cleaned out the gang of Negroes. They told him in the 
end it would do him more good. And it did. Few who saw the film ever forgot 
the picture of Wally, stripped to the waist, smiling, a white, avenging god 
of strength among those mad colored men. 

But it was difficult to see that then, and Wally only took it because he 
was so disappointed he just didn't care. 

A short time later he was offered the lead with Geraldine Farrar in 
Carmen . 

It was the charm of Geraldine Farrar and his desire to work with her and 
know her that persuaded Wally to continue acting. 

One cannot blame him. Geraldine Farrar was at that time the most 
brilliant figure among American women. Famous as a beauty, as an artiste, as 
a wit, she occupied a dazzling position. A thoroughly justified position. 

A woman of dynamic force and of wide experience, a musician and an actress to 
her finger tips, she swayed the boy as no other personality with whom he had 
come in contact in his life up to that time had ever swayed him. 



Above all, she did something that he had thought it impossible for 
anyone to do. She awoke in him an interest in acting as an art. She saw at 
once the possibilities within him. And she set to work to bring them out. 
They had from the start one great common love--music. 

Wally had never neglected his violin, and after work they spent many 
hours at her home, or at the Reid home, where Dorothy held gracious sway, 
playing, singing, talking music and all that it meant to the human race. No 
further testimony to Wally's real ability as a musician is needed than that 
Geraldine Farrar allowed him to accompany her and to play violin obbligatos 
when she sang arias. 

It was a friendship that stimulated Wallace Reid in many ways. Her 
success, the fact that she was some years older than he was and had known 
most of the world's interesting people, made him accept her words as the 
utterings of an oracle. 

The flattery of her interest gave him a new self-confidence and a new 
ambition. It made him throw himself into the roles he played opposite her-- 
in Carmen, Maria Rosa, The Woman God Forgot, and Joan the Woman--with an 
intensity he had never shown before. 

From that series of pictures he emerged a star by popular acclaim. 

He had also become a father. Young William Wallace Reid was born on 
June 10, 1917. We have had many descriptions in fiction and history of the 
anxiety of the young father awaiting the birth of his first child. A very 
wise woman once said to me, "You will know the character of your man and the 
quality of his love by the way he reacts to his first experience of 
fatherhood . " 

This test Wallace Reid bore with a strength and sweetness that bound him 
and his wife with indestructible ties. His tenderness and care and sympathy 
were unfailing. And from the moment of his arrival in this world, young Bill 
was his dad's pal. 

They had moved from the first little vine-covered cottage to a charming 
home on Morgan Place in Hollywood, and later built the beautiful estate in 
the Hollywood foothills where Mrs. Reid and Bill still live. And during the 



ensuing years that home and little family stood with and by Wally, glorying 
in his triumphs, enjoying his laughter, fighting his enemies, and suffering 
in his tears. 

And now we come to that period of Wally's life, so many of the details 
of which are and must remain confused--a confusion that is like some great 
symphony gone mad-- jazz mad. 

I have spoken in a general way of Wally Reid's idealism. Let us see of 
what, at this period, it consisted. Let us stop and look at the situation in 
which he now found himself and what he himself was and wanted to be. 

The motion picture business in those days was very different from the 
motion picture business of today. No other stars will ever hold the unique 
position occupied by Wallace Reid and Mary Pickford. The game has grown 
beyond that. There are too many attractive men and women, too much 
competition, too many theaters, too much interest now in the story, the 
settings, the cast, the photography. 

The motion picture fan has evolved, and the days of such enormous 
personal popularity as came to Wally are gone forever. No one can take Wally 
Reid's place because that place no longer exists. Like many another monarchy 
of this century, it has become a republic. 

Macaulay said of Lord Byron, "There is scarcely an instance in history 
of so sudden a rise to so dizzy an eminence." 

It is no exaggeration to say the same of Wallace Reid. 

And in many ways the story of these two gifted and unhappy young artists 
is not unalike. 

At a time when most men have just completed their education, when they 
are starting out to win by hard work and slow personal endeavor some of the 
good things of this world, this sensitive, untried, and untrained youth found 
himself, through practically no effort of his own, a sort of demigod. 

Nor can I put it more effectively than Macaulay again said of Byron, at 
a similar time in the poet's life: "Everything that could stimulate, and 
everything that could gratify the strongest propensities of our nature, the 
gaze of a hundred drawing-rooms, the acclamations of the whole nation, the 



applause of applauded men, the love of lovely women, all this world and all 
the glory of this world were at once offered to a youth to whom nature had 
given violent passions and whom education had never taught to control them. 
He lived as many men live who have no similar excuse to plead for their 
faults." 

Yet the desires of Wally's own heart were different. He had the 
untarnished dreams of high minded youth. In a letter written while he was 
away on location about that time, he said: 

"There are only a few things worth while in this world--and they are so 
easy to get. An open fire, books, a little music, and a friend you can talk 
to or keep silence with. I think that everything you get beyond that is in 
the end a burden and a temptation. 

"The happy lives are the quiet lives, aren't they? And yet, it is so 
hard to be quiet! I think you know how I feel about most things. But 
sitting up here alone at night thoughts come more clearly. Never to hurt 
anyone, to do good to others when you can, to keep your own code of honor 
unbroken, your soul unstained by lust or greed or pride, your mind unsullied 
by lies and pretense, your body strong and clean--these are the things you 
must do. 

"You believe in God. Sometimes I do, too, though I can't always give 
Him a name. But always I do believe in good. I know there isn't any 
happiness possible for me without self-respect, and I could never respect 
myself if I fell below the standard I KNOW to be right." 

It was a boy's code, not a man's. The idealism of youth. No definite 
principles, no philosophy of life, had formed in this thought. His was a 
mind of unconscious striving for spiritual good, but it was not a trained 
mind. He felt, rather than thought. All that he had was a deep, natural, 
inborn desire for right and a great admiration for the fine, upright things 
of life. His love of beauty was that of the poet. 

He clung, all through this time, to those few friends who had combated 
the worst side of him, who had not hesitated to tell him the truth and to 
battle the unworthy things that surrounded him. That is in itself no mean 



test of right intention. 

We see, then, a very young man to whom life had been always kind. A boy 
born with a golden spoon, riding a smooth and easy path. A man of such charm 
that he was forgiven anything and everything. And there is nothing more 
terrible, in the end, than to be forgiven for those things which ought not to 
be forgiven us. 

Wally Reid was like Peter Pan. He never grew up. 

The irrational and yet beautiful idolatry with which he was regarded, 
his excessive popularity, startled him and bewildered him at first. 

"Why?" he said. "Why? I haven't done anything. I haven't accomplished 
anything. " 

He had fought no dragons, beaten no enemies, conquered no obstacles, 
given nothing great or useful to humanity. And those, in his estimation, 
were the things on which one should rest. 

At first he tried to laugh it off. His modesty endured. Too much 
modesty--a sort of false humility which would not allow him to do many things 
he should have done, such as protecting himself from certain people and 
separating himself from certain environments, for fear that somebody might 
think he had grown conceited. 

There was a peculiar thing in him that dreaded above everything else the 
infliction of pain, or to see another humiliated. It was all but impossible 
for him to say no--almost impossible for him to shut his door upon anyone, 
refuse to see anyone, or to do anything that gave people even momentary 
unhappiness . 

Consequently the house on Morgan Place and the big new home in 
Hollywood, with its swimming pool and its charming gardens and spacious 
rooms, became open houses. Wally was such a good fellow. Always had a smile 
and a ready handclasp, always made you feel happy and welcome and at home. 

Merriment was the order of the day. Wally played like the boy he was, 
and, because of that boyish quality in him, that play seemed innocent enough 
and drifted far into dissipation before he or anybody else realized it. 

People were always "dropping in." Dorothy Reid, with her quiet dignity 



and sound sense of values, tried again and again to shut the doors. But you 
couldn't do it with Wally there. The whole world was welcome to what he had. 
Just a lucky break he'd happened to get it instead of the other fellow. You 
had to share what you had with those less fortunate. 

The thought was beautiful. But, like many beautiful thoughts, its 
application was not practical. The privilege it accorded was abused. He 
never had any privacy, no regularity, and not half enough sleep. His 
popularity was like a sea swirling about him, and his marvelous physique 
upheld him so that he could not see any bad results. Never alone, never with 
time to rest and relax and read, as he loved to do. And almost no time to 
think. More than that, it broke him away from the men and women who might 
have given him something worth while. 

He was working early and late at the studio. Big stars don't work now 
as they worked then. Two or three pictures a year, with trips to Europe 
between and vacations at Palm Springs and a few months in New York to see the 
plays. 

Wally made eight or nine pictures a year and he worked long, hard, hot 
hours, and he did in those pictures an amazing amount of physical labor. 

James Cruze, who directed many of them and who was one of Wally's closest 
friends, says that no man in pictures has ever worked as hard as Wally 
worked, or burned up so much energy, or has given so much of his best 
qualities to the pictures as Wally did in the first years of his stardom. 

And he played as hard as he worked. He was always an extremist. He 
lacked balance, and the stream that swept him along never gave him time to 
establish any. 

There was, first of all, a great deal of money. At least it seemed a 
great deal of money to a young man who knew absolutely nothing of the value 
of money and cared less. Money meant nothing to Wally Reid, except the 
things he could buy and the people he could give it to. He immediately did 
too much of both, as is often the way with young men who are generous to a 
fault, who love life passionately and want to get the most out of it, who 
cannot understand business in any way, shape, or form. 



Like his father before him, Wally spent money, when he had it, for the 
things that captivated his imagination or stirred his fancy. He was equally 
apt to buy a new gown for Dorothy--his taste was unerring--a new electric 
railroad for Bill, or a new roadster for himself. 

When he didn't have money, it didn't worry him in the slightest. 

Whether he went to the studio in the morning with five dollars or $100, he 
came home without a dime. And as far as he was concerned, it didn't matter. 

Never in his life had he had any training in the handling of money, 
anything to teach him its value. If he got thirty dollars a month and 

"cakes," that was fine and he was happy. If he got $2,500 a week, that was 

fine, too, and he was happy, in a different way. 

I once saw a little black book in which Wally kept a sort of haphazard 
record of the money he had loaned to people. The names in it amazed me. But 

all you ever had to do was to ask and Wally gave. 

He saw the other fellow's viewpoint too well; his sympathies were too 
easily stirred; he was too deeply tolerant of all kinds of faults and 
suffering. 

"Gosh," he used to say, "I'm nobody to judge anyone!" 

Then there was fame. In a boyish sort of way, he loved it. But he 
handled it in a most peculiar and dangerous fashion. When people pointed him 
out, when he was circled by adoring throngs, small or great, he instantly 
tried to come down to their level. 

He felt abashed by their admiration. It overawed him. And to make 
himself comfortable again, to be sure that he didn't give anybody the idea 
that HE thought he was grand or important, he acted like a small boy who is 
afraid the other boys will "give him the razz." 

He was a great mixer, but he was never allowed to mix on equal terms. 
Somehow, he always became the center of everything. He did everything so 
well. His conversation was so amusing, his buffoonery so fascinating, his 
charm so drastic, that it always ended by Wally doing the entertaining while 
the rest sat and admired. This was not, I know, of his choosing. But it 
inevitably happened. 



There is nothing more dangerous to a man than to be separated from the 
equality of at least some of his fellow men, to lose that give and take, that 
easy and natural criticism and sympathy, which is possible only between 
equals. All during this period of his life Wally was unfortunate enough to 
have a court, a gang of admirers, none of whom were his equals. 

His predicament was due partly to lack of time. He was busy, he was 
terribly overworked, he was careless. He took what came nearest to hand. 

And the nearest to hand was a gang of flattering sycophants such as 
surrounded Louis XV. 

The strong, coldwinds of honest male companionship with men of his own 
class and mental caliber did not blow upon him--only the breezes of perfumed 
words and self-seeking adulation. 

I do not believe that anyone who did not actually see it will every 
quite understand the woman angle of Wally's life at this time. It is a 
difficult matter to deal with. This is a biography which must in many ways 
touch the living, and, since they must not be hurt, the subject is one of 
extreme delicacy. But unless it is honestly dealt with you cannot get a fair 
estimate of the hurricane of temptations that were sweeping the boy. 

He was not a man who cared especially for women. He had sowed no wild 
oats. He had passed through one sweet and worthy young love affair to a 
happy and complete marriage. As a woman who possessed and valued his 
friendship, I know how deeply he revered women, how he desired to idealize 
them. From them he expected and wanted the best, and he hoped that they 
would want the best from him. 

The three women to whom he gave a permanent feeling of love and trust 
were his wife, a woman of exceptional fineness and strength; his mother, as 
deeply spiritual and idealistic a soul as ever lived on earth; and myself-- 
and I was to him a combination of pal and sister, and he never once asked me 
to soften my judgment or to temper my thoughts of him or anything he did. 

He always said that we were the only persons who always told him the 
truth, and to the very end he gave us all that was best and most loyal in 
himself. 



But many women did their best to destroy in him that idealism. 

No man, not even Byron himself, has ever been so besieged by the 
attention of women. Let me tell you a few instances that may startle you, 
but that will make you concede my point. 

There was, for instance, the beautiful society woman, a leader of the 
most exclusive smart set in Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. Her beauty was a 
tradition, her name a power, her position unassailable . And yet for a year 
she sent Wally a continual stream of pictures of herself which nobody but her 
husband should have seen. They were beautiful pictures, calculated to tempt 
St. Anthony himself. 

She sent him a key to her apartment, which nobody knew she kept. She 
gave his valet a diamond ring worth thousands of dollars to admit her to 
Wally's dressing room, and once there she exercised all her grace and 
splendor and knowledge of men to win his passing fancy. 

One day when Wally and Dorothy and I were leaving the studio to go to 
their house for dinner, we found a girl hidden under the robe in the back 
seat of the car. I stepped on her, as a matter of fact, in getting in. 

I have never seen anyone more exquisite. Bronze hair and great violet 
eyes and the body of a wood nymph. 

Her father was an officer holding high rank in the United States Army 
and her mother was one of the most noted women in Washington. No one knew 
where she was. She had run away from a fashionable boarding school, sold her 
jewelry to buy a ticket and come West to see Wally. And, let me tell you, 
when I say she was irresistibly lovely, I mean just that. 

Dorothy and I--Wally washed his hands of her from the start in much 
annoyance--had a time with that child. We didn't know who she was or where 
she came from. She secreted herself under Wally's bed, she haunted the 
studio and the house, exquisitely dressed, her big eyes full of tears. When 
we finally found out her father's name and wired, he came West to take her 
home. She got off the train and San Bernardino and telephoned Wally that she 
was going to kill herself. But she didn't. 

Then, the beautiful ex-Follies girl, who had married a multimillionaire, 



and was famous on Broadway for the damage she had done to masculine hearts. 
She came to Hollywood, too, with a wardrobe from Paris and a bag of tricks 
I've never seen equaled. She succeeded in winning a visiting prince, but for 
all her subtlety she failed to win Wally. 

This is the merest cross-section, the tiniest fraction, of the sort of 
thing Wally Reid, a boy still in his early twenties, went through day after 
day. I do not condemn those women. I know nothing of their problems. 

Perhaps they didn't understand. But certainly they did all that a woman 
can do to undermine a man's moral fiber and the pressure of their pursuit and 
flattery must have told. 

Through it all, Wally Reid started in merely to have a good time, to 
enjoy life. Young, hot blooded, full of laughter, of excitement, of the love 
of speed, he stepped into the current. And the current bore him along to 
dissipation, and from dissipation to disaster. 

But if the most hardened moralist, the sternest critic, will sit back 
very quietly for a moment and try to estimate the strength of that current of 
sudden wealth and fame upon a boy of twenty-five, perhaps he will be more 
ready to weep than to condemn. 

If his critics will try to put themselves for one moment in Wally's 
place honestly, they will only be sad that one so young and fine should have 
been subjected to the pressure of such a pace. After all, it is part of the 
prayer Jesus gave us, "Lead us not into temptation." 

What was it Macaulay said of Byron? "He lived as many men live who have 
no similar excuse to plead for their faults." 

And he condemned himself more harshly than could anyone else in the 
world . 

Then came the World War. 

I still believe that the beginning of the end for Wallace Reid was when 
he didn't put on a uniform. I will show you that he never forgave himself. 

And then, long afterward, worn out by illness, by overwork, by remorse, 
by the pace of pleasure which had caught him up, weakened by flattery and 
indulgence, he met his arch-enemy for the first time. And the death struggle 



began. 


Part Four 

Wallace Reid's connection with the World War was a soul problem of which 
few people knew. 

On the face of things, in the eyes of the man in the street, even 
according to the judgment of the fervent patriot, Wally Reid's war record is 
not subject to attack from any source or angle. 

In the boy's own eyes that record was stamped indelibly with the black 
"S" of slacker. 

He himself felt that he had failed, that his manhood was smirched, that 
he had fallen below his own standard and the standard of the Reid family. 

All that was American in him responded to the thoughts and feelings that 
swept this country into war in 1917. The thrill of the red, white, and blue 
was in his blood--bred there by generations of men who had helped to make it 
what it was and to keep its glory untarnished. 

All that was boy in his heart heard the call of the great adventure-- 
war. All that was dramatic in him reacted to uniforms, bands, battle tales, 
and the chance for service and heroism. 

All that was idealistic in him responded to Woodrow Wilson's call to 
make the "world safe for democracy." 

He was twenty-five. He stood six feet one, and he weighted 190 pounds. 
He was a crack shot. His physical condition was good. He had been to 
military school and knew the drill and regulations. Kipling was his favorite 
author and Mulvaney his favorite character. 

Can you doubt that he wanted to get into the thick of it? 

In 1919 he gave me a picture himself in the uniform of a British 
lieutenant--taken when he played the English boy in the prologue of Joan the 
Woman--and across it he scrawled, "Just a so-and-so who never got into 
uniform except when he put on his grease paint." 

That is the keynote. The thing had gone deep. 



No one thing so fatally undermined Wally's self-respect as his failure 
to join the A. E. F. 

If he had gone, the thing that happened to him would never have 
happened. He might not have come back from Chateau-Thierry , but had he gone 
to France and returned safely he could have weathered anything. 

Once again fate switched the fails of his destiny. Once again outside 
facts and circumstances and people controlled his decision to his own 
undoing. However, it is but just to say that probably none of them dreamed 
for an instant of the effect of all this upon the boy. 

Here are the facts: 

The Reids had a very small baby when America decided to get into the big 
show. Mrs. Reid had been out of pictures for some years, and during the year 
following Bill's birth her health had not been of the best. 

Wally's father and mother were dependent upon him at that time. Hal 
Reid died a short time afterward. Bertha Westbrook Reid had been left, when 
she and Hal were divorced, with but a small portion of what had once been a 
good sized fortune. 

Dorothy Reid had always kept Mrs. Davenport with her, and after the 
arrival of her son felt more and more the need of her mother's help in the 
confused and difficult life which she faced as the wife of a great star and 
matinee idol. 

All of which put Wallace Reid pretty well down the list of deferred 
classifications, as far as the draft was concerned. 

Furthermore, as far as he himself was concerned, he had saved no money 
to meet such obligations. Wally had been getting a big salary for only a 
short time and it had never occurred to him to put any of it away. 

In spite of this, he wanted to enlist, and he said so. The opposition 
from all quarters was intense, and reasonably so. 

His drawing power at the box office had just hit its peak. To 
understand his importance to the organization with which he was connected it 
would be necessary to go into involved financial details and long 
explanations of the selling end of motion pictures. I think we can get at it 



by simply saying that Wallace Reid was for years the "whip" of the Paramount 
program. 

His pictures were sure-fire money makers, and exhibitors were taking 
some much less desirable films only in order to get the Reid pictures. 

Much of the early prosperity and success of the Paramount organization 
was built upon Wallace Reid. 

Naturally, they opposed his enlisting, voluntarily and without need and 
over obstacles, in an army where he might be killed or disfigured. To them, 
it meant the loss of millions of dollars and the removal of that corner stone 
upon which they were building their future plans. 

They brought to bear upon him every sort of pressure in the form of sane 
and reasonable argument. In the army he would be just one more man, just 
another gun, just another stopgap. 

There were plenty of men willing and ready, without obligations to 
either family or business associates. Let them go first. If the time came 
when men in deferred classifications were needed, that would be a different 
proposition. 

Also, the world needed amusement as it had never needed it before. He 

was filling that need. And he could be of much more use to the cause in 

drives, in benefits, in keeping up the morale of the nation than he could by 
carrying a single gun against the Germans. 

The war fervor is over. We know a good deal more now about the war than 
we did then. The viewpoint of Wally's company and his family seems to us in 
the cool light of today the only sane and normal one. 

There are many reasons why it is impossible to tell of some of the fine 

work Wally did behind the scenes of the war. This is and must continue to be 
part of the unwritten history which belongs to every war. 

Many of the details I do not know myself, but I do know that Wallace 
Reid served the Secret Service of his government and was of exceptional value 
to it all through the days of fighting. 

Also, he raised large sums of money, both for organizations helping the 
boys at the front and for the Liberty Loans. He opened his home to the 



disabled veterans after the Armistice, and gave liberally of his money and 
his time and his talents before its signing. 

Nevertheless, at any cost to himself and others, he should have gone to 
France . 

A man who has not the training or the judgment or the power to reconcile 
his ideals to the world he must live in can be mortally wounded by other 
things than bullets. In this matter, Wally fell into the gap between a high 
idealism and a reasonable, practical necessity. He spent too much of himself 
in remorse--about this and other things. 

Wally yielded, for he stood alone. In fact, he kept to himself his own 
desires and dreams, for fear he might burden those who needed him with the 
sight of his bitter disappointment. But he hated himself. 

He was, in his own opinion, just a low-lived slacker. Those who did not 
enlist he despised. And he was one of them! Nice company! As far as he 
could see, he just wasn't worth a damn. 

I do not think he was ever criticized to any extent for not donning 
khaki. But he believed that everybody else thought the same things he was 
thinking. We winced every time he passed a man in uniform. 

His confidence in himself faded to zero. What did it matter what he 
did? You couldn't get any lower than being a white-livered cur who stayed 
home and acted in front of a camera when every MAN was risking his life at 
Chateau-Thierry or Vimy Ridge. 

The shattering of the idealist took a long step forward. 

There was, when you stop to consider it, a vast significance in 
something seemingly trivial that happened about this time. That was Wally's 
change from the violin to the saxophone as his favorite musical instrument. 

His love of the violin had been a very deep and sacred thing. He had 
given to it his very best, expressing his inner dreams, satisfying his love 
of beauty, touching the stars through its divine voice. On quiet evenings, 
which grew fewer and fewer as life went on and the merry-go-round whirled 
faster and faster, he would play for hours, with Dorothy accompanying him. 

Those hours had always brought them very close, renewed their devotion 



to each other. To the wife they were like oases in a desert. 

But the violin was no favorite with the gay, joy seeking, hilarious 
young folks--and all Hollywood was unbelievably young in those days. Success 
and gold belonged to youth--who pressed about Wally. The saxophone was their 
instrument . 

It took Wally about two weeks to master it. Like everything else he 
did, he did is superlatively well. He made a collection of saxophones, 
little ones and big ones, gold ones and silver ones. He could go into a cafe 
and make the rounds of any good jazz orchestra and play every instrument, 
including the drums, better than the performers--and he often did. But he 
rarely touched his violin after that. 

In the summer of 1921 Wallace Reid went to New York to make a picture 
from Du Maurier's great novel, Peter Ibbetson, the picture called Forever. 

He had been back but once since his first departure for Hollywood, and then 
only for a brief visit to introduce his wife and son to his mother. 

He did not want to go in 1921. 

He had been, for the first time in his life, rather desperately ill. 

His nerves, of which he himself was totally unconscious, but which 
nevertheless lay very near the surface, were strung to the breaking point by 
the continual rebellion within himself over the life he was leading. His 
physical condition was beginning to show the result of the terrific pace at 
which he was living and working. He never took any care of himself--drove 
himself to the last ounce of energy always. 

About that time the dentist found it necessary to pull nine of his teeth 
at one time, and the shock to his system and the nervous irritation following 
it told on him. 

Besides, he loved his home more than any other man I have ever known-- 
really loved it. It was part of him. They could follow him into, but very 
few persons could drag him out of it. That home influence--the companionship 
of his devoted, humorous, understanding wife and the presence of the son who 
was growing up a pal--had kept him normal under stress, or at least had kept 
him from going "hay wire." 



On a picture which now hangs over his widow's desk, and which is dated 
just a little while before his departure for the East, he wrote, "To our 
Mama, Wally's and Bill's, with all my devoted love, Your Wally-Boy." 

That was how he felt about it. And at the last moment Dorothy could not 
go with him to New York. Bill had had a hard siege of whooping cough and it 
didn't seem safe to take him East into the summer heat. Nor could his mother 
leave him. 

So Wally went alone. He did not love New York at best. After 
California and the easy, informal, outdoor life he had become accustomed to, 
he dreaded the rush of the city. And he knew, perhaps, that he would be 
swamped by attentions, by people, by demands of all kinds. 

In New York he had nothing that he wanted and everything he didn't want: 
none of the things that were good for him and all the things that were bad. 

He happened to dislike both the director and the co-star of the picture 
with the peculiar intensity of a man who dislikes very few people. In 
consequence, they didn't like him; and Wally resembled many other sensitive 
people in that he put his worst foot forward with anyone who didn't happen to 
like him. He was, in the last analysis, one of those peculiar, chameleon 
souls that take character from the expectations of those about them. 

The weather in New York--it was the July of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight 
--was insufferably hot and humid, and Wally was used to the desert heat and 
cold nights of California. 

Also, he had to have his hair marcelled every day! And that enraged him 
out of all measure. He was overpowered once more by the nature of his 
profession, the futility of his work, the unmanly quality of the things which 
he was doing. 

Privacy was something of which he knew no more than the now proverbial 
goldfish. Old friends, new friends, members of the organization , newspaper 
reporters, gushing admirers, celebrities who counted him one of the inner 
circle, women of all kinds, ranks, and degrees of beauty and intelligence, 
moved in upon him. 

As a result of all this, he had a bad case of insomnia, when night after 



night he tossed in the sticky, dripping heat without closing his eyes until 
dawn, and then had to get up and start working at 9. 

I saw him the day he left for that trip. He stopped by my house on his 
way to the station to say good-by to my small daughter, Elaine, who was his 
special pet. 

I remember that he started matchmaking when she and Bill were in their 
cradles--she was only a year and a half younger--and decided that he and 
Dorothy and I would one day be mutual grandparents . Elaine and her "Uncle 
Wally" would spend long hours on the floor operating a set of mechanical 
animals he had bought for her, and I could never make up my mind which one of 
them enjoyed it more. 

On that day he looked ill and unhappy. A premonition of danger and 
disaster hung over him. 

"I wish I hadn't agreed to go," he said. 

But, for all that he was thin and a little drawn, his eyes were the same 
steady, clear eyes into which you could look and fine the truth about 
anything. He was going "on the wagon," he said, for the whole trip. 

When he came back a few months later, I went with Dorothy to meet him at 
the train. 

The change in him appalled me. It was like meeting a stranger or seeing 
a dear friend through a thick veil. Dorothy had sensed the thing, naturally, 
much more quickly and deeply than I had. 

A little white mask seemed to have slipped over her radiant face. 

It is not necessary to go into details. I do not know them, anyway. 

I doubt if Dorothy Reid herself knows them--only this: 

A doctor in New York had given Wally some "sleeping powders" to help him 
conquer the "white nights." He had come to depend upon them. 

There was in Wally a deep strain of the experimentalist . He would try 
anything once. His curiosity about every phase of life was enormous, and he 
suffered from that common delusion that he, at least, could do anything and 
not be touched by it. 

Many things gave evidence of this trait. In the basement of his home he 



had a fully equipped chemical laboratory. When you missed him from parties, 
you were pretty certain to find him down there, messing around with all kinds 
of stuff. New inventions and discoveries of which he read always interested 
him enormously and he liked to investigate them. 

The great interest in medicine which had possessed him as a boy never 
left him. He had a natural bent for it, as he had for so many things. When 
the troupe was on location in the high Sierras, he once set four broken 
fingers for one of the prop boys and did a perfect job, according to the 
Hollywood surgeon who examined the hand when they returned. 

One night a party of us were returning from San Pedro, where we had 
dined on the house boat of a banker. It was almost dawn as we swept along 
the boulevard, with Wally at the wheel. Now and again we passed market 
trucks and wagons piled high with fruit and vegetables. 

When we had almost reached the city limits, we came upon a bad 
automobile smash-up. A fast driven roadster had upset one of the produce 
carts. A woman had been badly injured. 

It wasn't a pretty sight, but Wally was out and into it and, with 
extraordinary coolness, had the whole situation in had in two minutes. He 
did everything that could be done with the contents of his first-air kit, and 
then Dorothy drove the car to the receiving hospital, while he held the woman 
as motionless and comfortable as possible. The doctor at the receiving 
hospital told us there could be no question that Wally had saved the woman's 
life. 

His knowledge, actually slight but augmented by his uncanny facility, 
made him think of himself as a doctor. And it gave him an easy familiarity 
with medicines, a confidence in his ability to handle them, which was 
exceedingly bad for him. 

The change in Wally after that New York trip was apparent to everyone 
close to him. An indescribable , baffling something surrounded him, which no 
one could understand. It was as though some malignant fairy had transformed 
him with one wave of her want into a distorted image of his former self. 

He had soared along at a terrific speed, packing together work, play, 



achievement, hobbies to the nth degree, burning the candle at both ends, 
managing somehow to do twice as much as anyone else did--all in a few years. 
And suddenly he had crashed. 

The gradual decline of the next few months, the crumbling of the 
physical man, the dimming of the things in him that were so wonderful and so 
lovable, were enough to make the angels weep. 

He worked--worked , as he had always one, faithfully and consistently, 
when he could hardly walk on the set. His eyes went back on him in a final, 
terrible case of Klieg eye caused by working under the powerful lights; but 
still he carried on. 

He played his part, but the old lovable, irresistible smile, that had 
won its way around the universe, was a shadow of itself. Sometimes a 
terrific effort would lift him back for a moment to the boy of yesterday, the 
boy the whole world loved. But the flame was gone. The shining light 
within, which had reached out and touched hearts, didn't burn any more. 

I do not think that he himself realized the change. He hardly knew what 
was happening. An enemy from without had taken possession of him, blurred 
his vision, eaten into his soul, numbed his mind. He was going through the 
motions of living, but the boy Wally was held fast in the grip of something 
that above all things paralyzed his consciousness of himself. 

The Indianapolis road race of 1922 brought things out from under cover, 
precipitated the climax. 

The realization of the actual nature of the trouble mounted to a 
certainty, and his family, his real friends, his business superiors--the only 
ones then who actually knew--stood still for a time, poised in horror and 
bewilderment. It is proof of the love and respect in which they held him 
that there was no condemnation--nothing but a pity that tore every heart. 

Not Wally! Not the Boy! 

There again the charm of the man did him a fatal injustice. For, as a 
matter of fact, we had all known, deep down in hour hearts. But we had 
shuddered back from connecting it with the bright and shining things that 
Wally represented to us; from the horror of facing him with it, of seeing 



that proud and gay and loving spirit bowed before us. 

Yet, if the thing had been faced sooner it might have had a different 
end. A victim of a malady more terrible than any mere disease of the flesh, 
our old instinct to make things easy for him allowed us to stand back and let 
him face alone a problem which he wasn't even capable of recognizing, a 
problem whose most deadly weapon is that it makes an ally of its prey. 

Wally's determination to drive in the Indianapolis race forced our 
hands, drove us into the open. 

He had decided to drive his great English speed demon, the Sunbeam, in 
the Decoration Day races. He was a licensed racing driver. The honor was 
one he valued highly. He counted Roscoe Sarles and Jimmy Murphy among his 
closet pals. 

The thing became an obsession with him. Arguments were powerless. The 
threats of the company that such an action would break his contract didn't 
touch him. The pleas of his friends were unavailing. 

Whether or not there was, deep down, a desire to die with his boots on, 
an almost subconscious hope that this would be a final, grand gesture, no one 
knows. But his decision to go was the first and only stubborn thing I ever 
saw about him. He had his mechanics get his car in shape. He set the date 
of his departure. 

He could not go there to drive. It was worse than suicide, in his 
weakened mental and physical condition. It might be murder. 

Taking upon her slim shoulders the whole burden, as she had so quietly 
and so courageously shouldered many other burdens, Dorothy Davenport Reid 
spoke at last. 

"You cannot go," she said. "You would endanger the lives of your 
friends, Wally. And that I know you would never do." 

Nor would he. That appeal stopped him. But at last they were face to 
face with a greater thing than any road race. 

I have tried to show you how Wally's feet strayed into this fatal path. 

His self-respect had been destroyed by his own inner contempt for his 
work, by his failure to go into the trenches, by his own falls from grace in 



the face of overpowering temptations, and by his excessive remorse following 
them. 

His moral fiber had been weakened by the continual onslaught of 
temptation and the smothering of continual flattery, and the association with 
people who dragged him down in his own estimation, and by the lack of 
companions who could uplift and inspire him. 

His fear had been lulled to sleep by his own belief in his knowledge of 
medicine . 

His soul strength and character had ceased to grow because of the great 
ease with which all the glories of the world came to him. 

His health had been fatally undermined by overwork and nerve strain, by 
insomnia and illness. 

Under the paralyzing grip of a thing which had come upon him unawares, 
he was no more himself than you would be under the administration of ether. 

He acted blindly, and if sometimes he saw himself as he had become, he sank 
himself again in the fog rather than face himself. 

But at last he had to face himself. 

No one can know, no one should know, what Dorothy Reid bore in those 
days. Her first fight was to keep others from knowing. Her big fight was to 
break the grip of this thing upon the man she loved, whose genius and 
idealism she knew better than anyone else in the world. 

"Our Mama, Wally's and Bill's." 

With the aid of one or two trusted friends--in her beautiful self- 
sacrifice she spared Wally's mother that last battle--she forced Wally back, 
through agonies that were more terrible to her than to him, into clear 
consciousness. 

At last Wally Reid was himself again. The mind that had been clouded, 
the soul that had cowered out of sight, were functioning once more. At first 
he was like a man who had lost his memory, who could not fill the gap of 
time. For weeks he had been in sanitariums and hospitals, helped day and 
night by all that science could do to make the break from this disease 
bearable to human mind and body. Dorothy had never left his bedside, giving 



everything she had to give in an effort to help him, but yielding not one 
inch to his mortal enemy, even when Wally joined that enemy against her. 

And so he day came when the boy lay spent and broken, but himself; able 
to look at her with honest eyes which held such love as few women will ever 
see. 

He knew. And his remorse was terrible. His tears--contemplating the 
wreck of such high hopes and aspirations--kept him company day and night. Of 
him might it truly be said, "His bread was sorrow and his drink was tears." 

But the crucifixion was to come. 

Hope had crept into the little room where he lay. After all, he was 
young--just past thirty. Love--love of those who knew him and love of the 
world--surrounded him still. He could come back. He could justify that 
love, which now, in his dark hour, he so greatly prized. 

Flashes of the old fighting spirit with which he had been born and had 
never had a need to use flamed forth. He longed for music and lay listening 
for hours to the great masterpieces of music on the phonograph that had been 
moved into his room. Or he asked Dorothy to read such poets as Keats and 
Mrs. Browning or the comedies of Shakespeare. 

Never, in many ways, had he risen to the heights of vision and the 
desire for fine things which he showed in those days when his worn body lay 
helpless upon a couch of pain. 

Then the blow fell . 

He wasn't getting better. He was getting steadily worse--fatally worse. 
The ravages were not healing. They were increasing and slowly doing him to 
death. 

But one thing would save his life. A return to the old bondage, for a 
time at least; a medically directed, careful, moderate return. His system 
could not bear the sudden release. 

He faced it bravely; death or a return to the thing that had destroyed 
him, that had almost killed his spirit, that had burned his soul. 

He looked, as always in moments of stress and trial, to his wife. 

But this time she shook her head. That was too much to ask--that she, 



who loved him so, make such a choice. 

All she could do was to kneel beside him, holding his thin hands in her 
strong, comforting ones, and abide by his decision. 

And so his last and great decision was the first which he made alone. 

It was great, as the boy was essentially and fundamentally great. 

"I'll go out clean," he said. "I'd rather my body died than to go back 
to the thing that almost killed me. At least, I'm myself now. I'll--go out 
clean." 

And then he said to her a thing which Dorothy Reid may wear all her life 
as a crown and which will serve her always as a consolation. 

"I believe in God now," he said. "No one but God could have made the 
love you've given me. I'm not afraid." 

So he signed his own death warrant. So he made his choice. 

He went out--clean and unafraid. 

And that clean and fearless and self-chosen death gives him a right to 
occupy the place in our memories which he occupied in our hearts for so many 
years. 

The End 

NOTES: 

[1] It is curious how the paths cross: 

a. Dorothy Davenport's aunt was Fanny Davenport, who acted on stage 
with William Desmond Taylor for several years. 

b. Dorothy Davenport's mother was Alice Davenport, who acted in 
several Keystone films with Mabel Normand. 

c. Dorothy Davenport's husband was Wallace Reid, who was directed 
by William Desmond Taylor in two films. 

d. Taylor, Normand and Reid were all the objects of Hollywood 
scandal in the early 19Z0's. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 





http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http ://www. uno. edu/~drif/arbuckle/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 
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Woolwine's Statement Regarding Mary Miles Minter 


April 8, 1922 


MOVING PICTURE WORLD 


The Official Facts 


Misrepresentation ran riot among the newspaper correspondents of Los 






Angeles and did not stop at false and wholly preposterous stories about 
moving picture people. It extended even to the officers of the law who were 
putting forth every effort to solve the mystery surrounding the slaying of 
William Desmond Taylor. One of the chief victims of this disregard for 
facts was Thomas Lee Woolwine, district attorney of Los Angeles County. 

Mr. Woolwine was interviewed without being talked to, his name was 
signed to a statement he never made and the statement was sent broadcast to 
newspapers throughout the country. When he made his unqualified denial, the 
denial was given an inconspicuous publication and, so far as we have been 
able to discover, never reached the Eastern Seaboard or the central cities 
at all. [1] 

We took a trip to California to find out all of the facts, and we 
condemn this misrepresentation of Mr. Woolwine precisely as we condemn the 
misrepresentation of our own people of the moving pictures. 

In a letter to us Mr. Woolwine makes the following significant 
statement of the facts. It is vitally important, as it comes from the 
public officer in full charge of the investigation of the case: 

"In this connection I cannot refrain from observing that in all my 
experience as district attorney of Los Angeles County, I have never known 
anything to equal the orgy of falsification and exaggeration by certain 
sensational newspapers in connection with the murder of William Desmond 
Taylor. It became necessary in the investigation of the Taylor murder to 
call to the district attorney's office, for the purpose of taking their 
statements, many persons who knew the murdered man, in the hope of clearing 
up the mystery of his death. A large percentage of those who came to my 
office at the request of the officers suddenly found themselves written up 
in some of the newspapers in such a way as to convey by innuendo a very 
unfavorable impression of them and their relations to the murdered man. One 
notable example is that of Miss Mary Miles Minter. 

"In all of the investigations by the police authorities, which has been 
up to this time most thorough and searching, nothing has been laid before me 



that would furnish the slightest indication that she had anything in the 
world to do with this crime, or ever had any knowledge directly or 
indirectly of its perpetration, or that her acquaintance with Mr. Taylor was 
such as to subject her to the slightest criticism. 

"Again thanking you for your offer to correct any false impressions 
with relation to myself that may have gained ground by reason of the 
articles to which I have referred, I am, 

"Very cordially yours, 

"Thomas Lee Woolwine, 

"District Attorney" 

[Thanks to Annette D'Agostino for providing this clipping.] 

Wallace Reid, Part II 

Below are additional clippings pertaining to Wallace Reid's life and death, 
which supplement the biography of Reid reprinted in the issue 38 of 
TAYLOROLOGY. 

January 18, 1913 
MOTOGRAPHY 

Wallace Reid, director of one of the "Flying A" companies, sustained 
severe injuries to his left leg when, on horseback, he was giving chase to a 
runaway on the boulevard one afternoon recently. His horse fell with the 
rider beneath it. Mr. Reid and Miss Lillian Christy, leading woman of the 
company, and been at the plaza and were about to return uptown. The two 
horses were untied when that of Miss Christy's dashed away. Mr. Reid was 
immediately astride his own and giving chase to the runaway. He was in a 




wild gallop about a block from the plaza when the animal lost its footing on 
the pavement and fell, carrying its rider with it. Mr. Reid's left leg was 
pinned beneath his mount and he suffered a severe sprain of the left ankle. 
The runaway stopped of its own accord upon overtaking other "Flying A" horses 
which it had started to follow. Mr. Reid's injuries did not interfere with 
the direction of his company, although he will not be able to wear a shoe on 
the injured foot for several days. [This injury continued to bother Reid for 
the remainder of his life, and is referred to in the series of articles 
written by his wife.] 

March _, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Nearly every member of the Wallace Reid company was injured in an 
accident last Monday [March 2, 1919] in northern California, when a 
train caboose, carrying the Reid company of players, jumped the tracks 
on a trestle bridge near Arctas and turned over. Wallace Reid 
sustained a three-inch scalp wound, which required six stitches to 
close. Grace Darmond and others in the company suffered similar cuts 
and bruises... [As the statements by his wife later indicated, Reid 
was given morphine to ease the pain from this injury.] 


Had Dope For Sale 


November 25, 1920 
VARIETY 


Los Angeles--Thomas H. Tyner, alias Claude Walton, alias Bennie Walton, 
was taken into custody here on a local lot with seven bundles of heroin on 
his person, according to the arresting officer. He was arraigned before U.S. 
Commissioner Long and held for $1,000 bail for a preliminary examination. 

It is said Tyner declared he was delivering the dope to one of the best 
known male picture stars on the coast and that it had been the second time he 
was engaged to deliver to the same star, whose wife, in the hope of having 



him break the habit, informed the authorities. 


May 25, 1921 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Trailing a suspect in a taxicab to the home of a prominent actor in 
Hollywood, three officers today took into custody a man giving the name of 
Joe Woods, 34, said by them to be a notorious narcotic distributor, and 
confiscated $1000 worth of morphine. 

Woods was booked at the city jail on a charge of violating the state 
poison law and was held on default of $500 bail pending arraignment before 
Police Judge George H. Richardson. 

Inspectors Fred Borden and Peoples of the state board of pharmacy and 
Detective Sergeants O'Brien and Yarrow of the police narcotic squad, nabbed 
Woods, according to records at detective headquarters . 

Reports received by the state and city officers indicated the suspect 
was active in the unlawful distribution of narcotics. They followed him in a 
police automobile to Hollywood, they say, and took him into custody in the 
pretentious home of the actor while, it is charged, he was attempting to sell 
his wares. 

According to the police, Woods, who is well known to them as a narcotic 
peddler, recently finished serving a term at the county jail after being 
found guilty of violating a federal law in the unlawful distribution of 
narcotics. 

The officers who arrested Woods declined to reveal the name of the 
actor. It was explained by them that the actor was neither an addict nor a 
distributor, and played no part in the arrest of the suspect. 

September 23, 1921 
VARIETY 

...It is known the wife of one of the most popular of the younger male 
stars has time and again had the peddlers of dope supplying her husband 



arrested, but she has been unable to get her husband to break his habit... 

August 26, 1922 
NEW YORK TIMES 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Reid to Adopt Child 

Los Angeles--Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Reid petitioned the Superior Court 
today for permission to adopt Betty Mummert, 3 years old, whose parents have 
consented to the adoption. Mrs. Reid is known to the screen as Dorothy 
Davenport . 

[As the following item indicates, it was rumored in Hollywood that this 
adopted daughter was in reality Wallace Reid's own daughter.] 

August 18, 1923 
MOVIE WEEKLY 

Real Dramas of Hollywood 

She heard of her dashing husband's affairs from time to time. She 
even indulgently answered his "mash notes" when he was too lazy to write 
the letters himself, which he frequently was. 

"Here are some more letters from mushy dames!" he would laugh, and 
throw the letters into her lap. 

But one night came something more serious. 

The wife was alone in the house, except for the children, who had 
gone to bed. The servants, Japanese, went home at night. 

Came a rap on the door, --a timid rap, --and the wife wondered why 
the visitor did not ring the bell. But she was no coward, and besides 
that timid rap did not come from any burly intruder, she was sure of 
that. 

She opened the door, and there stood a girl with a baby in her 


arms . 



It was so like a melodrama that the wife felt a horribly hysterical 
desire to laugh when the girl asked for her husband! 

"So it has come at last!" she said to herself, still with that 
awful clutching at her throat, --the hysterical desire to laugh and weep. 

She knew now that she had been expecting something of this sort to 
happen. 

The girl was crying, and looked so helpless, --so utterly as a 
victim of her husband would look, she thought! 

The wife asked the girl to come in. The girl, young and very 
pretty and modishly dressed after a cheap fashion, brightened and came 
in . 

She felt no pang of jealousy when she looked at the girl, oddly 
enough, she thought to herself even then, --but she felt a terrible, 
clutching feeling, half anger, half piercing pity, when she looked at 
the baby! 

It was all as the wife had expected from the first moment she 
looked at the girl. The baby was her husband's! She never thought to 
doubt the girl's story. It didn't occur to her until afterward that 
this was odd. But the girl was so evidently miserable, heart-broken, 
and her claim was made in such frank, genuine, if heart-broken, fashion, 
that the wife had to believe her. 

"I'm only an extra girl," the girl said hurriedly, after satisfying 
herself that her seducer was not at home, and that the wife had only 
pity in her heart for her. "I do love my baby so, but my mother died 
last week, and there is no one to care for him! Oh, my darling mamma! 
She did love my baby so! She was so good to me! Some mothers would 
have been cross, but she never was. She was just sorry! All the time, 
she was just sorry. And she loved my baby! 

"Now--I think you just must--you just must adopt my baby and--" 

The wife started back. She had expected a call for money, but not 
for this. 

"Yes," the girl said firmly. "There isn't any other way. I've 



thought it all out. My baby cannot go to a foundling asylum. 

I couldn't bear that--nor for anybody but his own father to have him!" 

The wife was sunk in thought. The baby was a dear baby. 

"I'll kill myself if you don't!" the girl threatened desperately. 

"Yes, we'll do it!" the wife suddenly decided. 

What mixed motives there were beneath that decision! It was all 
generosity on first impulse. Then followed the subtle thought that her 
husband could never look at the little one without remembering his 
fault! And he should care for it, and pay its bills. 

Her husband would not dare refuse, she knew that. For the girl 
would certainly make a scandal. The girl promised never to see her baby 
again. 

As for herself, she had long passed the stage where she could feel 
any active resentment against the girl. She was only one of many, she 
thought drearily. And the baby was a dear baby! 

So the little one found a home. 

And the child will never know the difference between its own mother 
and this foster one! 

October 21, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Wallace Reid Seriously 111 in Sanitarium 

Wallace Reid is seriously ill. 

Waging a valiant battle against a combination of maladies the 
debonair, dashing hero of screenland was reported last night as "doing 
as well as could be expected." 

From his bedside in a sanitarium Dorothy Davenport, actress, in 
private life Mrs. Wallace Reid, said in effect: 

"Wallace is a very sick man. It is true that his condition is 
serious but he is not dying, as was the rumor this afternoon." 


Attending physicians and Miss Davenport announced that the 



dangerous illness is a combination of a nervous breakdown and an eye 
disorder known in cinema circles as "kleig eye." 

"Kleig eye," it was explained, is similar to "snow blindness" and 
is brought on by long and continued exposure of the eyes to powerful 
batteries of calcium lights used in moving pictures. 

The stricken screen star, Miss Davenport said, has been in ill 
health for several months because of overwork and the eye malady. The 
combination proved too much for his physique Wednesday and he suffered a 
"complete breakdown." 

Reid has appeared in more pictures than any male star in the 
studios here, his friends assert, and his eyes, never strong, failed 
completely about two weeks ago. For several days he was blind, they 
say, but during the last week his eyes grew stronger, but his 
nervousness was accentuated. 

The climax came when he started to work on the Lasky "lot" a week 
ago on a picture known as "Nobody's Money." 

Fie was cast for the lead, but was unable to continue after the 
first day or so. 

Scenes in which he was not scheduled to appear were "shot" while 
the supporting company waited for his recovery. 

But yesterday it was announced that Jack Flolt had been signed to 
play the lead in "Nobody's Money." 

Reid requested and obtained a four weeks' vacation from the Lasky 
Corporation which ended Wednesday. During that period he camped and 
hunted in the mountains in an attempt to stem the onrushing nervous 
breakdown . 

December 16, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Wallace Reid, international screen idol and hero of scores of film 
plays, has voluntarily given up the use of narcotics and is now playing 



out the most heroic role of his life in a Hollywood sanitarium where his 
determined attempt to win out over drugs and whisky have brought him to 
so low an ebb of physical resistance that his life is in danger. 

Two months ago Reid determined to break himself of the use of 
stimulants. Yesterday members of his family talked freely to The Times 
with the purpose of quieting the many false rumors which have grown and 
spread from coast to coast during the last two years--rumors which have 
run the gamut of sensationalism from tales of hopeless addiction to 
morphine and heroin to widely spread and unfounded reports that the 
Lasky star had reached a stage of partial blindness and equally untrue 
tales that his condition had become such that psychopathic treatment had 
been found necessary. 

The truth of the situation is that Mr. Reid is perilously weak and 
suffering from collapse and a high temperature: he is in a sanitarium in 
Hollywood under the care of two doctors and constantly under the 
surveillance of two male nurses, but his determination to stage a "come- 
back" both personally and on the screen is unshaken, and his will power 
and cheerfulness are unimpaired. 

Wild liquor parties at the Reid home, called "more like a road- 
house" by Mrs. Davenport, featured Mr. Reid's slow decline to where he 
was forced to rely upon stimulants to carry him through his acting on 
the Famous Players-Lasky lot in Hollywood. 

The parties, according to Mrs. Davenport, were made up in a large 
part of "friends," not even invited by her son-in-law. It is these 
persons who are chiefly to blame, she said. 

Almost three years ago members of the Reid household first noticed 
the change in the star's actions, they declared yesterday. The change 
dated from a severe injury sustained by Mr. Reid while he was filming a 
picture near San Francisco. A large rock falling from an overhanging 
bank struck Reid on the back of the head and knocked him out. Eleven 
stitches were taken by physicians in the actor's scalp. 

From the date of the accident to Reid's general break-down last 



September, his family yesterday traced his decline. Party after party 
in which liquor flowed like water marked the path. From whisky the 
trail branched to narcotics and ended just two months ago when Mr. Reid 
decided to fight it out and win his way back. . . 

From the bedside of her husband, Mrs. Dorothy Davenport Reid went 
to the home of a friend and there made a brief statement. 

"My husband is a sick, sick boy," Mrs. Reid declared. "I don't 

know if he will recover, but he has broken his habit and won his fight. 
Fie made this fight of his own free will and has won it by the strength 
of his own mind and will. I know that he will come back... 

"I have never been able to learn how much morphine was supplied a 
day by the peddlers to poor Wally, but he bought the drug here and also 

in the East. He had to have it. Then some time ago he fought his first 

battle with the habit and we all thought that he had won, but he was 
unable to shake clear and was unable to do so until about two months 
ago, when he left the studio, went into the hills and won his fight. 

"One week after he returned to us he broke down. Now he is 
fighting for his life."... 

From Mrs. Davenport, the wife's mother, the story of the plucky 
struggle was learned .. .Mrs . Davenport declared, "For months before Wally 
went to the sanitarium he was unable to sleep at night. For hours he 
remained awake in bed and always Dorothy, heavy eyed, sat by him and 
soothed him like a mother. He seemed to depend upon her and she did not 
fail him. He would awaken her in the early morning hours and she would 
stroke his hair and croon him to sleep. 

"Dorothy fought and lost, and then kept on fighting and won. The 
big struggle is over. Now we must nurse Wallace back to health." 

The future for the film star, according to friends and others 
employed in the Famous Players-Lasky studio is uncertain. It is said 
that he is expected to be back at work the second week in January. 
Nothing has been officially given out concerning Mr. Reid except that he 
has been ill from "overwork and a bad case of Klieg eyes."... 



December 17, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

...[Will] Hays attempted during the course of the afternoon to get 
into communication with Jesse Laksy, who finally telephoned him at his 
Ambassador suite and declared that he would refuse to issue any 
statement regarding Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Lasky reminded Mr. Hays that last June he had detailed a 
physician and a nurse to attend Mr. Reid and watch him constantly, 
everywhere he went from the cellar to the bathroom. This was at the 
time of Mr. Reid's first breakdown... 

December 19, 1922 
NEW YORK TIMES 

Los Angeles-- ... In an interview in the Los Angeles Examiner, Mrs. 
Reid told just how near death her husband had been. 

"He thought he would die the other night," she said. "He was so 
brave about it, poor boy. For three nights he had expected to die. He 
isn't afraid to die, but he wants so much to live for Billy and Betty 
and me," referring to their son and adopted daughter. 

Mrs. Reid, in describing his condition just before the present 
breakdown, said that he wept and said: 

"How did I happen to let myself go? Why couldn't I have stopped 
long ago? I thought I was so strong; I thought I knew myself so well; 

I can't understand it." 

In an interview given to The Examiner at a Hollywood sanitarium, 
one of Reid's physicians said: 

"Mr. Reid has been near death for the last five or six days. His 
temperature has repeatedly reached 103 and his pulse 130. His heart 
action is irregular and weak. He has fainted on an average of three 
times daily and has lost seventy pounds. Laboratory finds at the 
present time indicate he is suffering either from a condition of 



complete exhaustion or from influenza. A re-infection of influenza is 
possible at any time and could cause his death. This is not anticipated 
by attending physicians, but must be and is being considered. 

"His present illness has no connection with overindulgences in 
alcohol or narcotics, although such indulgences have undoubtedly 
undermined his strength and system in months gone by." 

December 24, 1922 
Harry Carr 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

...Some months ago there was formed an organization called the 
"Federated Arts," which was made up of directors, camera men, scenario 
writers, electricians , etc. The stated purpose was to boycott any 
picture stars who were not conducting themselves in a manner to bring 
credit to the industry. Everybody understood that it was directed at 
Wally Reid and two or three other stars. 

A delegation went to Lasky and asked him to remove Wally Reid from 
the films--at least, until he cured himself of the dope habit. 

According to the story told by the survivors, Mr. Lasky promised to 
investigate, but did nothing. The truth is that Reid presented himself 
at "the front office" with heated denials, threats and demands for an 
investigation. He offered to allow physicians to examine him, etc. So 
the affair came to nothing. 

After that, an informal scheme was proposed by some of Wally's 
friends to forcibly kidnap him and take him to some hospital for 
treatment. This also fell through. The remnants of the Federated Arts 
have burned with the rebuff ever since... 

Wallace Reid's Struggle Against Drug Addiction 


December 18-21, 1922 



William Parker 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 


Part 1 

Mrs. Wallace Reid, wife of the famous film star, told today for the 
first time her struggle to save her husband from the grip of the downward 
pull. 

Mrs. Reid, too, in an exclusive interview granted The Evening Herald and 
the Cosmopolitan News Service revealed her husband's plan to make public his 
battle against the modern dragons, dope and booze--that he might save others. 

She took the interviewer back behind the scenes of her life and related 
how Reid's personality won her love; how she had put aside her own screen 
career to make his home life happy; how, when she saw him going down toward 
the depths she stood by him as a wife and mother in his battle for self 
preservation . 

"I am opening the book of Wallace Reid's life so that the public will 
read and know the truth," said Mrs. Reid. 

"My husband is battling as a man has never battled before. He has 
traversed the 'land of darkness and the shadow of death.' The horrors of the 
hell he has gone through would long ago have broken the heart of an ordinary 
man. But I know as surely as I know there is a God he will win out. 

"How do I know?" 

"This is my answer. I did not care for Wallace Reid when I first knew 
him. He proposed marriage to me. I replied curtly, 'I am not going to marry 
you or anyone.' 

"He went to my mother--he always called her affectionately , 'Mother.' 

He said to her, 'Mother, I'll make her care for me if it kills me. I've 
never been licked yet--and I'm not licked now.' 

"He said the same thing just recently, this time under not romantic but 
dramatic circumstances. He fully realized, poignantly, desperately that he 
had come to the turn in the road in his life. He reiterated his 



determination in the sanitarium where he now lies critically ill. 

"Some whisky was given him in medicine. Wan, weary and so weak he would 
faint from exertion when his pillow was turned under his head, he roused 
himself to protest. In almost a passion of rage he demanded to know what 
was in the medicine. Someone replied, 'Scotch whisky." 

"'What are you trying to do?' he exclaimed. 'Do you want me to get 
started again?' 

"Then, nerving himself for a final effort, he clenched his teeth and 
said grimly, 'I'll beat it. I've never been licked yet--and I'm not licked 
now. ' 

"No matter what the public hears, no matter what it reads I want it to 
keep before it the Wally Reid I know, a man of heroic determination , a man 
who one day suddenly recognized his foe, met it face to face, clenched his 
teeth and declared, 'We will fight it out now--till one of us is dead.' 

"In telling you the story I am relating what he had hoped to do. He 
knew of the rumors which had spread like wildfire to all parts of the 
country. It was his plan, as soon as he gained strength, to invite a 
representative of every Los Angeles newspaper to come to him and hear the 
true story, the truth of his slavery. 

"He recognized impersonally--as I do--that by reason of his prominence 
such a story from him would serve to bring forcibly before the people the 
dangers of the drug evil. 

"He felt that through such a story he would be able to prompt his 
thousands of screen 'fans' to use their vote and moral and financial 
influence in behalf of any campaign being waged against the traffic in drugs 
and liquor. 

"The premature publication of his condition forestalled his plan. Now 
it has fallen to me to tell the truth. And I want to tell it. I want to 
tell it more as a mother than as a wife. I want to tell it with all the 
compassion and tender affection for the one who has always been in my heart 
and thoughts, 'My boy.' 

"Let me go back first to a brighter day than this. Gray clouds have 



been hanging over the Hollywood hills the past week and they have seemed to 
me symbolic of the same gray clouds which have been hanging over our lives. 
But there was a brighter day, a day when love was young in the springtime of 
our lives. And there must be a bright day ahead for us in our life tomorrow. 

"The rise of Wally Reid from histrionic obscurity to the foremost place 
in film fame was associated with screen names which will come back to you 
when I mention them. 

"It was back in 1911 I first met Wally Reid. I was then working for the 
Universal Film Co. While the pictures were restricted to one reel, 'Dorothy 
Davenport' was a star. I am, as many of the fans know, a niece of the famous 
Fanny Davenport. 

"Wally Reid had come to the coast with the late Otis 'Daddy' Turner-- 
'The Governor' he was called. Wally as assistant director, scenario writer 
and general utility man. 

"My director, Milton Fahrney, was ready to make a one-reel picture 
entitled 'His Son,' a western subject. We were without a leading man. 

Turner was not ready to start, and Wally, being on the company payroll at $40 
a week, was assigned to us as leading man. At that time I was being paid $35 
a week. 

"When Wally came to us and said he was to play the leading male role, my 
impression of him was that he was all hands and feet--and very much 
embarrassed . 

"My impression when the picture was completed was he was a very poor 
actor. When I came home I complained to mother because I had to play with, 
as I called him, 'this boy,' when I had been used to playing with such actors 
as Harold Lockwood, Henry Walthall, James Kirkwood and Arthur Johnson. 

"After 'His Son,' Wally went back to Turner and did several pictures 
with Marguerita Fischer, Ella Hall and others. 

"The members of our company dressed at what was then known as the 
'Universal ranch,' now called the Lasky ranch. Wally did many Indian parts. 
He had previously played at the Vitagraph in 'Deer Slayer,' with Florence 
Turner, and 'The Indian Romeo,' in casts which included 'Larry' Trimble, 



Harry Morey and other people who are totally famous or forgotten. Those were 
the days when Norma Talmadge was an extra girl at the Vitagraph studio. 

"Wally got his start in pictures when he was employed by the Selig 
company as 'stunt' man. Tom Mix was then in charge of the horses for Selig. 

"As I was saying, the members of our company made up at the Universal 
ranch. Wally used to ride past my dressing room in his Indian regalia. 

Mother used to rave over his handsome appearance. It was my almost daily 
practice to slam the door when he would appear because I knew that he knew 
that he was good looking, and I was not going to let him think that I had 
succumbed to his good looks. 

"It sounds somewhat childish for me to relate it, but I was only 16 
years of age then--and very proud that I was a film star. 

"Gradually, I don't know just how or why, we began going together. One 
night a week we went to a theater. Wally called this his 'Dorothy night.' 

It might appear that he had a girl for every night, but this was not true. 

"As we became better acquainted Wally and Eugene Pallette prevailed upon 
mother to take them as boarders. Phyllis Gordon, who was playing leads with 
the Selig company, also asked to come with us because her health was not the 
best and she wanted to sleep on our sleeping porch. 

"I had always wanted a pony. It had been the ambition of my life. When 
I came West mother bought three horses instead of a pony. Wally and 'Gene 
built a corral for the horses and the three of us rode daily to work--rode 
all day, working in pictures, and rode home again. 

"Gradually I must have fallen in love with Wally, although it was a long 
time before I would admit it even to myself. He was so sweet, so thoughtful 
one could not help liking him. 

"He proposed to me early in 1912 but at that time I did not want to 
marry anybody. I told him I cared for him but I did not love him. He had 
accepted a place offered him with the American Film company at Santa Barbara 
and wanted me to go along as his bride. He saw mother before he left. He 
said to her, 'I'll make her care for me. I've never been licked yet--and I'm 
not licked now. ' 



"Wally directed the second company at Santa Barbara, having such players 
as Vivian Rich, George Fields, Ed Coxen and others. Betty Schade, now a well 
known screen actress, got her start in pictures under the direction of Wally. 
She had come to Santa Barbara with a traveling theatrical company and had 
never done any picture work. In Santa Barbara Wally lived with Alan Dwan and 

Alan's mother. Alan was directing the first company for the 'Flying A.' 

"Wally came to Los Angeles occasionally to see me. He wanted me to play 
leads and Santa Barbara, but I did not want to break up housekeeping and 
besides I was not particularly anxious to be with him. 

"We had a quarrel one day. It must have been trivial, for I don't 
recall what caused it. Afterward we did not correspond for a long time, 
fully six months. 

"In 1913 he came back to Los Angeles with Alan Dwan and went to the 
Universal company. Wally played leads, Pauline Bush the feminine leading 
roles and Marshall "Mickey" Neilan was the director with the company. 

"Now here is an odd thing. Wally had returned with the determination to 

make me propose to him. It was a little drama in real life. Wally would 
come to our house for a social call. The telephone would ring. 'Is Wally 
Reid there?' a voice would ask. Wally would go to the 'phone and say 
importantly, 'All right, I'll be right over.' I learned later he was having 
people call him up just to make me jealous. 

"Once he said to me, 'You are going to marry me this fall!' 

"'Oh,' I replied, 'I suppose I have nothing to say about it?' 

"'No, you haven't,' he said. 'Your mother and I have decided it.' 

"A picture in which I was working called for location at Pine Crest, a 
scenic spot in California. Wally went to the railroad station with our 
company. He picked up a magazine on the cover of which was a picture of a 
girl wearing a bridal veil. 

"'That's the way you are going to look this fall,' he declared. 

"I said nothing. A fatal sign with any woman. 

"At Pine Crest I began to develop symptoms of being in love, so mother 
has since told me. I would not dance when the others danced, and I spent 



much time alone, thinking, thinking. 

"Following my return to Los Angeles, Wally said one evening, 'You are 
going to marry me Saturday. ' 

"This time I did not say I would not marry him. I was not through 
protesting, however. 

"'If it is to be at all it must be on the thirteenth,' I said. 

"Thirteen, I have always believed, is my lucky day, because of a series 
of three and thirteens in my life. I was born March 13, the third month of 
the year and the third day of the week. 

"So I became the wife of Wally Reid, Oct. 13, 1913. 

"We were married at 6:30 o'clock in the evening at the Church of the 
Holy Cross by the Rev. Baker P. Lee. The only persons present besides 
ourselves were Ed Brady, Phil Dunham, Ruth Roland, Isidore Bernstein, general 
manager for the Universal company, and my mother. 

"After the ceremony we went to the home of Mr. Bernstein in Morgan 
place. Warren Kerrigan and Charles Worthington and Warren's mother dropped 
in . 

"Mr. Bernstein proposed a toast to the newly married couple. 

"It was drunk with lemonade, for that, and water, was the only liquid 
Mr. Bernstein ever had in his home. 

"What a terribly place is Sinful Hollywood! 

"But there was a more tragic chapter yet to come." 

Part 2 

Wallace Reid, the famous motion picture actor, contracted the 
morphine habit in New York city. 

Mrs. Dorothy Davenport Reid, wife of the actor, revealed this as a 
fact today in an extended and exclusive interview granted The Evening 
Herald and the Cosmopolitan News Service. 

Hitherto it had been the public belief, and a conviction which had 
spread nation-wide, that the handsome actor had become a narcotic addict 



in Hollywood. Each telling of the story had added to its exaggeration 
until there existed in the public mind an impression that Hollywood was 
nightly the scene of drug revelries and booze debauches, with Wally Reid 
a central figure. 

It was to correct these inflated statements that Mrs. Reid 
consented to make known to the public the details of her husband's 
struggle to overcome the drug habit. 

"It was not in Hollywood he learned the use of morphine to quiet 
his nerves. The first morphine in which he indulged to any extent was 
given him in New York," said Mrs. Reid today. 

"Wally had gone East to make a picture, 'Peter Ibbetson.' While in 
New York he became ill. An expensive cast of players had been employed 
to work in the film and he began to worry when it appeared that his 
illness was delaying production and adding to the expense. 

"Wally has had one virtue which his real friends know has been his 
besetting sin--his good nature and his willingness to work. Had Wally 
remained in bed until he recovered from his illness, I felt he would not 
today be a narcotic addict. 

"'Peter Ibbetson' has been classed by critics as perhaps one of the 
best acted pictures ever made in America. Fans everywhere have written 
and told Wally how excellent was his work. Here was an actor--a servant 
of his art--going through the most difficult role of his career in a 
physical condition which would have sent an ordinary man to the 
hospital . 

"It was his grim determination and the good nature which prompted 
him on. To nerve him for his daily and arduous task a New York 
physician gave him morphine. 

"There was laid the foundation for what the world now knows. 

"'Peter Ibbetson' was made a year ago last summer. When Wally 
returned from the East he was not the same Wally Reid I had known when 
he left Hollywood. He seemed to possess a dual nature. To me he had 
been always the affectionate suitor. Now there was a change. For no 



apparently accountable reason he would become irritable, morose, 
strange. 

"At first I was deeply puzzled. Before long rumors began to reach 
me. A wife, as every one knows, is ofttimes the last to hear the truth 
about her husband. I determined this should not be the case in the 
Wallace Reid family. 

"I went to Wally, 'Tell me,' I said to him. 'Is it true you are 
using drugs?' 

"He replied, 'Don't believe a word you hear. I am not.' 

"Yet I was not convinced. I knew something was wrong and I was 
resolved to get at the bottom of it. It must be kept in mind by the 
public that the use of any narcotic is responsible for strange actions 
by the victim. Your closest friend may be in the grip of the insidious 
habit and all unknown to you. Thus I do not think Wally really meant to 

lie to me. I think it was more of an effort on his part to deny to 

himself the possibility of his ever allowing the drug to gain a definite 
foothold. 

"I did not allow the matter to rest with his denial. As time wore 
on I asked him again. Still he denied the truth. 

"All of his life Wally has been intensely restless. I don't 
believe he has ever had what would be termed a good night's rest. In 

reading he is constantly crossing one leg over the other and shifting 

about in his chair. 

"This restless condition became accentuated. The realization must 
have dawned on him that he had fallen into the pit. He began to drink. 
He had never been a steady drinker, his drinking being confined to 
social occasions. 

"Now, however, he seemed suddenly to have an appetite for whisky. 
What was really going on in his consciousness, no doubt, was the 
awakening to his danger from the drug. Eventually he confessed to me he 
was using morphine. 

"Toward the last, just before he left, the studio to recuperate, it 



would take only a few drinks to affect him. 

"His breakdown came after he had reported back to the studio ready 
for work. A condition developed which baffled and is still puzzling 
doctors. It first manifested itself as an intestinal disturbance. When 
this became aggravated he consulted a physician. He was ordered to a 
hospital. Other physicians were called in. 

"Every possible test which the doctors knew was given him. Needles 
half a dozen inches long were driven into his spine. The pain he 
endured was terrible. The Wasserman test was administered . Not a 
single test showed a positive result. 

"In the midst of all this, influenza set in. His average weight: 
200 pounds, Wally's weight now is about 122 pounds." 

Part 3 

Mrs. Wallace Reid brands as gross exaggeration the reports which 
emanated in Eastern Cities that her famous cinema actor-husband has had 
any direct connection with a drug ring. 

It was the nation-wide dissemination of this rumor which led to the 
admission by Mrs. Reid that her husband had contracted the drug habit. 
There appeared in correspondence seized in a drug raid in New York city 
the initials "W. R." 

"There are to my knowledge," said Mrs. Reid in a continuation of 
the exclusive interview granted The Evening Herald and the Cosmopolitan 
New Service, "two other Wallace Reids of prominence in the East. One 
is, I understand, a New York stock broker, the other lives in Chicago. 
Mail for the Chicago Wallace Reid has reached my husband, and his mail 
has been mixed at times with the Chicago Wallace Reid. 

"Understand, of course, that I do not mean to intimate that either 
of these Wallace Reids might have been the 'W. R. ' referred to in the 
correspondence found in New York. 

"I am stating this merely to indicate how, when a man is on the 



defensive, he is made the target for unjustified attack where there 
might be a hundred other 'W. R.'s in the country. 

"My husband, as I have stated to you, contracted the morphine habit 
in New York city. It was given to him by a physician so he could 
continue work in the film production of 'Peter Ibbetson.' 

"When Wally returned to Hollywood I noted a change in his whole 
manner of life. While previously he had been of a jovial, affectionate 
nature, now he began to give way to spells of apparent despondency. A 
sense of irritability developed, a phase of character which was foreign 
to the real Wally Reid. It must have been that these were the times 
when he felt the craving for the drug and was trying to ignore its 
insistent demands. 

"While he was very secretive about the habit--declining for a long 
time even to admit it to me--I learned that his supply of morphine was 
coming from New York by mail. 

"On one occasion a supply was brought to him in Hollywood by a 
person who came from New York. I will not say whether it was a man or 
woman, or one in the theatrical profession. I don't feel that I should 
do anything to involve others in what is already a deplorable and 
unfortunate situation. 

"I am being criticized severely by some of our acquaintances for 
having talked so much, but I feel that if the public knows the truth it 
will not condemn Wally any more than I have condemned him. 

"His is not an individual case symptomatic of a community. The 
battle Wally is making is the battle that thousands--I might say a 

million--of men and women are making. My heart goes out to them in 

sympathy. I know the horrors of the hell they must be suffering because 

I saw this dread enemy attack my husband. 

"If then through telling the truth I can do my part to arouse 
public sentiment against this nefarious traffic I am willing to suffer 
criticism. I look upon this whole affair as impersonal rather than 
personal. Friends, of course, insist on personalizing the misfortunes 



which sometimes enter our lives, overlooking in their kindness and 
sympathy the moral lesson involved. 

"I want to go back several years in the history of picture making 
and explain an incident. It proves how easily one can turn to narcotics 
in moments of pain--and the tragic aftermath. 

"Wally was playing the leading role in 'The Valley of the Giants,' 
an adaptation of the novel by Peter B. Kyne. The company was working in 
the logging district of northern California. Grace Darmond was cast as 
the ingenue. 

"A scene in the script called for Wally and Miss Darmond to ride 
down an incline in a logging car. While this scene was being taken an 
accident occurred. 

"An iron block swung toward Wally and Miss Darmond. It appeared 
inevitable that Miss Darmond would be injured. Seeing this, Wally threw 
himself directly in front of her. The iron block struck him on the 
head. 

"Wally was painfully injured. To ease his pain morphine was 
prescribed by physicians. He was unable to sleep at night. On these 
occasions other sleep-producing potions of an apparently harmless nature 
were given to him. 

"I know he did not at that time become addicted to the use of 
morphine, for I was with him hours and days at a time afterward and I 
would have known had he himself used a hypodermic needle to inject the 
drug. 

"The pain he suffered in his head gave him almost continuous 
trouble. We had X-ray photographs made of his skull, hoping that if 
there was a fracture it could be located and set. The X-ray pictures 
indicated nothing wrong. 

"All of this time he was working at the studio, unmindful of his 
suffering. Gradually his physical condition began to be affected by the 
injury. He planned to take a vacation and rest. His has been, as I 
have said, a too close application to work. 



"When a vacation was granted him between pictures he went to a 
dentist to have work done, postponing till a later date the relaxation 
he promised himself. 

"The dental work accentuated his physical suffering. Work was 

started on the picture production of [ ] fitted into Wally's mouth 

on the raw swollen gums. He worked this way a week while the company 
was in San Diego making scenes. 

"When the dentist saw the condition of his mouth he could not 
understand how Wally had been able to do any work. The pain, the 
dentist said, was even greater than that which comes with an aggravated 
case of appendicitis. 

"It was only a few months ago when my mother learned Wally was 
using a drug. She wanted to have him kidnapped and put in a sanitarium 
to be cured. 

"Wally was almost heart-broken when mother suggested this to him. 

"'My God, mother, don't do that. I've never been licked yet--and 
I'm not licked now. I'll fight this thing out myself.' 

"The first reports of Wally being a drug addict followed the arrest 
of a young man who had been a friend of our chauffeur. The details of 
that case, and how it apparently involved Wally have never been 
published. I want to tell the incident so that the whole truth will be 
known . " 


Part 4 

"My first 'close up' view of the activity of drug peddlers was 
about two years ago, when there occurred an incident which was the means 
of starting unjustifiable rumors about my husband," said Mrs. Wallace 
Reid, wife of the famous picture star, in continuing her exclusive 
recital to the Cosmopolitan News Service of the events which culminated 
in her public statement that her actor-husband was a narcotic addict. 

"For some time I had seen a young man coming to our home or Morgan 



place, but paid no attention as he appeared to be a chum of our 
chauffeur . 

"Since the unfortunate incident occurred I have heard it said that 
officers reported they had trailed this young man to our home, and that 
he was supplying Wally with drugs. This was when Wally was not--to my 
l<nowledge--using anything more than harmless sleep-producing remedies in 
order to rest at night. 

"One day our chauffeur came to Wally and said this young friend of 
his had a number of Parisian magazines which he thought Wally might want 
to buy. Wally is, as his friends know, a collector of books. 

"We told the chauffeur to have the young man bring the magazines so 
we could look them over. 

"He came the next day. Wally and I spread the magazines out on the 
table. Then, as Wally picked up one copy, a number of tinfoil packages 
fell to the floor. 

"When the young man became evasive Wally demanded what the packages 
contained. 

"'Morphine' was the reply. 

"'It doesn't interest me,' declared Wally, and he swept the 
packages away from him. 

"'The young man told us he found the packages of the drug hidden 
behind the moulding of a new apartment into which he had just moved. 

"'But why did you bring it here?' asked Wally. 

"'I didn't know the packages were in the magazines,' he replied. 
'I'm desperate for money; I am not working and my wife is going to have 
a baby. ' 

"Here was where, once more, Wally's sympathy got him into an 
embarrassing predicament. 

"'If you will come to the studio in the morning I will see if I can 
get a job for you,' said Wally. 

"My surprise came the next day. 

"When the young man appeared at the studio he was placed under 



arrest by federal officers. The report gained circulation that this 
young man was arrested while trying to smuggle to Wally morphine 
concealed in rare books. Further, it was rumored that the arrest had 
been brought about at my instigation. 

"The young man was placed in jail. Wally talked with me about it 
and wanted, out of sympathy, to put up the bail money necessary, to free 
him from jail so he could return to his wife. Friends, however, 
persuaded him not to as it might place him an a guilty light. 

"The young man is now employed in a Los Angeles printing house. He was, 
I understand, a drug addict but was cured or is taking a cure." 

December 31, 1922 through January 5, 1923 

Dorothy Davenport Reid 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 

Wife Pens Dramatic Story of Wallace Reid's Drug Ruin 

Part One 

Dope Curse Traced to Car Injury in 1919 

This is to be the intimate, personal story of a brave man's tremendous, 
tragic, triumphant fight against the greatest curse of humanity--dope ! It is 
to be, I hope, at once a vindication and a warning. It is to be the story of 
Wally Reid, whom everyone loves and none more than I, his wife. 

I say it is a personal story simply because it is, just that. It is not 
a story of the laughable "horrible Hollywood" which some persons believe 
exists out here in the green hills of California. It is not a story of the 
"debased" motion picture industry which some so-called reformers are 
doubtless well paid, wrongfully to portray. 



The story of Wally Reid is the story of a great personal tragedy--the 
story of a personal, isolated case. And I may say with the utmost truth that 
I know of no parallel in Hollywood, nor in all the picture industry. 

I defy any person to say and prove that pictures, or that Hollywood, 
caused Wally Reid to fall victim to the curse of drugs. It simply is not 
true. Any such assertion is silly. 

I enter into the narration of Wally's story, then, with three objectives 
in view: 

First, I would like the world, through the great Hearst newspapers, to 
know the true, complete, unblemished, hitherto unpublished story of Wally's 
monumental battle against the narcotic demon. I will try to picture Wally as 
he was before the tentacles of the dragon gripped him; as he was, as he is, 
and as I believe he will be--a man all through. Knowing all, I hope you who 
read will judge whether he should be pitied or censured, ruthlessly crushed 
or manfully helped, knocked down or aided in his struggle to come back. 

I have no fear of the verdict. 

Second, I hope that some of you will profit by the lesson. I shall not 
attempt to write morals into this story; that would be foolish and probably 
futile. But should Wally's story keep one boy from the clutches of drugs, 
the path of ruin, my work will have been worth the while. 

Third, I wish you would believe me when I say from my heart that Wally's 
case can by no stretch of the imagination or biased judgment be construed as 
typical of Hollywood, of the motion picture colony or of the motion picture 
industry. There has been so much printed about the sins of horrible 
Hollywood and it is really so funny to us who know the truth. Wally is big 
enough, man enough, to shoulder his own burden and to rise from his own 
falls. I ask only a minimum of belief, a maximum of reason. 

Also may I ask understanding for my reasons in telling the truth about 
Wally's condition to the public via the press? It has come to me from 
various sources that I, his wife, "should have been the last one to admit 
conditions." That is one way to look at it, but remember that, as I write 
this, my boy is lying at death's door and I couldn't see him go with the 



horrible clouds of rumor, innuendo and gossip hanging over his name, for they 
were so far from the truth and made of him a person deserving of scorn and 
suspicion instead of, as I know he deserves, only praise and sympathy. 

I have only one regret. That is that I and not Wally must reveal these 
secrets. If Wally were able, I know in my heart that he would be the first 
to tell the truth that people might know, and knowing, judge. 

I write of this nervously, within sound of the private telephone that 
leads to the sanitarium where Wally is still fighting for his life. Each 
shrill peal on that telephone may be a summons to his death-bed. My babies 
play in the next room--Billy, my own, and Betty, the youngster we took into 
our home some months ago. Their voices come through the door like a muted 
symphony of happiness--yet I wait, tense, for that dreaded summons on the 
phone . 

No man, however learned, is able to say that Wally will live. We may 
only hope and trust and pray. 

There is a skeleton in every family closet. Ours began to take form in 
the spring of 1919, when a freight train caboose jumped the track and hurtled 
down a fifteen-foot embankment in the north of California. Let's go back for 
a moment and peep into that car. 

There they are, in the middle of the smelly old caboose, sitting side by 
side on the long leather-padded seat to the right. Wally is in the center, 
strumming his guitar and singing lustily. On one side is Speed Hanson with 
his inescapable banjo. On the other is Grace Darmond, in a fluffy dress. 

They are going into the country of the big trees for location for "The 
Valley of the Giants," and the old caboose groans and jerks and sways along 
over the narrow-gauge mountain railway. The signal flags rattle in their tin 
container. The overalled leg of a switchman dangles from the lookout tower 
just inside the open, hanging door. That is the atmosphere, the real life 
set. 

All of a sudden the caboose swayed perilously. The switchman leaned 
from the tower. The car bumped over the ties of a little trestle and then, 
with a sickening lurch, careened and toppled into space. It was only a short 



fall, as I have said, but the piercing screams of Miss Darmond reached to the 
tops of the solemn old pine trees along the right-of-way. 

Wally crawled out of the door, dragging Miss Darmond, whose fluffy dress 
was drenched with blood. When he reached the open, he collapsed, but his 
wonderful stamina came to his aid. With the back of his skull scraped from 
the blow of a falling railroad frog and his left arm sliced to the bone by 
glass, he still was strong enough to lurch among the other members of the 
party, attending to their wounds. 

Twelve hours later they reached a town and a doctor and then, for the 
first time, Wally's wounds were dressed. Against the advice of the 
physicians he went to work next day and the picture was made on schedule. 

But from that hour Wallace Reid was never the same. I do not know why; 
it is an intangible thing I will try to explain as we go along. 

When he came back to Hollywood, in six or seven weeks, he apparently had 
fully recovered. His eyes were bright and his health above normal. He had 
gained weight. 

It was months before I realized that the change in his disposition dated 
from that wreck in the lonely mountain wilderness. How, in the light of 
later events and developments, I now can see, plainly; can understand how it 
began and appreciate how he fell prey to the soothing, deadly sweet promises 
of drugs. 

There was at that time no screen star more widely loved and admired than 
Wally. There was no screen home more happy than ours. There was in all 
Hollywood no more perfect husband than Wally. He was--and he is--a clean, 
honorable gentleman. You have seen him on the screen--the tall, straight 
form and the frank, boyish open face of him. The camera does not lie. 

Wally, in his best role as a lover, did not exaggerate the traits he 
displayed in his home with his family. 

So I was slow to realize the terrible change that came over him as the 
weeks merged into months and a year crept perilously near. It was an 
insidious change, without definite beginning. 

At first it was nervousness. He could not sit still. He fidgeted. He 



could not read without rocking so violently that I momentarily expected his 
chair to tip over. He lost his healthy, normal appetite. The happy ring 
went out of his voice and a pitiful querulous wail replaced it. He was for 
all the world like a spoiled child. Nothing suited him. I could not 
understand it. 

Insomnia came next--and then the family doctor. I remember only too 
clearly the night I watched the doctor give Wally his first "shot" to quiet 
his nerves and its astonishing effect. The old doctor had been summoned from 
his bed and for half an hour had tried to reason Wally into sleepiness. The 
argument failed. 

I lay in bed and watched with a fascinated horror as the doctor opened 
his little black bag and took out a smaller case. The reading light at the 
head of Wally's bed glinted from the steel and glass tubes which lay in the 
little case in orderly rows. Silently, with a slight frown, the doctor 
prepared the "shot." 


Part Two 

Small 'Parties' Finally Lead to Roman Bacchanal 

Yesterday I told you of Wally's introduction to narcotic drugs and of 
the insomnia which made their use apparently necessary. Please understand 
that in this connection I have not the slightest criticism for the physician. 
He did what he believed to be right, and Wally's use of drugs at that time 
had nothing to do with his subsequent addiction. 

His insomnia was a pitiable thing, all the more distressing to the poor 
boy because I could sleep so soundly. My very sleeping seemed to irritate 
him. Some of our few quarrels had that ridiculous cause. He seemed to feel 
he was abused because I could sleep and he could not. I knew then and I know 
now that his irritation was merely from the nervous condition induced by his 
insomnia . 


Night after night he sat in bed after I had gone to sleep, reading, 



reading and smoking incessantly. Sometimes he dozed in the hours before 
dawn, but often the rising sun crept into the bedroom windows and found him 
wide awake, the reading lamp still burning at the head of his bed, a book 
still in his nervous hands. 

Occasionally he would awaken me in the small hours of the night as he 
stamped about the room getting into his clothes. "Where are you going at 
this time of night?" I would ask and he would mutter, "Any place; any old 
place; out to get some air." A little later the lights of his car would 
flash across the windows and I would hear the roar of the motor as he raced 
down the drive into the night. Sometimes he drove furiously for hours. 

On other occasions he would get into his shooting clothes long before 
daylight, telephone some friend out of bed, take his gun and drive to the 
ranch to shoot rabbits at dawn. He would return fresh, apparently rested, 
just in time to bathe, change clothes and rush off to the studio for work. 

For he was working all of this time, reporting for duty between 9 and 10 
o'clock. 

During his sleepless nights he complained of lumps which formed at the 
base of his skull, on the spot of the wound from the railroad wreck. His 
right leg also troubled him and sometimes would be numb all night. It had 
been injured years earlier while he was making a picture. As I look back I 
can trace this insomnia directly to these accidents. 

Unpleasant thoughts and fears crowded his mind. Sometimes he shrank 
from some horrible danger he never confided to me. But times without number 
he has awakened me and sitting on the edge of my bed, has clasped my hand 
nervously and whispered: "Don't leave me alone, mamma. I feel so strange. 

I don't want to be left alone." He was just a child and I soothed him as I 
would my baby. 

Sometimes he pattered downstairs and I would hear him in the dining-room 
mixing drinks. He found that very often drinking enabled him to sleep and he 
chose whisky as the lessor evil. 

But Wally wasn't drinking to excess. Prohibition was still new and 
everyone, I suppose, was drinking to some extent. Wally usually had one or 



two cocktails before dinner and that was all. Once in a while he would go to 
a "party" at the home of mutual friends. 

Even during the holidays he drank little. That was partly, I suppose, 
because we had entertained the same set of friends at Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Year's for a number of seasons--people who were living in apartments 
or hotels and did not maintain homes. There were about a half dozen. 

No, Wally did not drink heavily until the following July, when I took 
Billy and went away for a vacation, but before we get to that-- 

In the spring of 1920 we decided to build, and for three months we 
studied plans, rejecting some and adding to others. In June ground was 
broken for our new home. We were highly elated. It was to be on a hill in 
Hollywood, overlooking all the great sweep of a city--a marvelous site and a 
splendid home. Late in June it became very warm and the first of July I took 
the youngsters and went to the mountains for a month, leaving Wally at work. 
Previously he had renewed a boyhood friendship with a San Francisco man, who 
had dropped whatever work he had and came to Hollywood to be with us. Wally 
had no business manager then, and this old friend naturally took over the 
reins, paying Wally's bills and generally attending to his finances. 

After I went away Wally finished "The Charm School" and promptly, with 
the aid of this old friend, decided to celebrate. He did. There were 
parties at the house two or three times a week. My mother gave a party for 
the boys one night, and there were others. They were all comparatively 
harmless but after I came home Wally told me about them in a rather shame- 
faced sort of way. He was always sorry after he had been drinking too much. 

And I want to say right here that Wally had no secrets from me until he 
began the use of narcotics. After that I know he did not tell me the truth 
on many occasions--but I knew, too, that it wasn't my boy that lied. It was 
the drug that ruled him. Afterward, when it all came out, he wept because 
this was true. 

I came back to find things pretty well muddled up. The boyhood friend 
had tried to prevent my return by intercepting messages and telephone calls 
and by various means. Shortly after I returned he disappeared, leaving 



Wally's affairs in a tangled condition. I tried to find him, but he had 
gone. He was one of the "fair weather" friends who bob up sometimes, but now 
he is only an incident, an unpleasant memory. 

I have never learned whether the chauffeur invited all his friends, or 
whether it was the gardener. But they came. I have never on any motion 
picture lot, seen so strange an assembly of humanity as gathered in our 
drawing room and overflowed into our kitchen that night. It was the most 
terrible evening in my recollection. I often wondered whether I would live 
to see another day. 

Guests began arriving about 8 or 9 o'clock. They were our friends, the 
people we knew. Wally's jazz band, in which he alternated with the saxophone 
and violin, was in full swing. There were three other boys and one girl in 
the organization . And, of course, there was liquor. What Christmas-time 
housewarming would be complete without it? 

Later in the evening, guests began to come from all directions at 
once--people neither Wally nor I had invited. They had been to other 
Yuletide affairs, and most of them were already under the influence of 
liquor. Several young men became hostile and one or two girls from somewhere 
or other were ludicrous. 

One of the strangers barely entered the house when he insulted a young 
man and the two of the prepared to do mortal combat in our reception hall. 

I was terribly embarrassed, because the wife of the young man was talking 
with me at the time. But to save the furniture, I was forced to ask the 
uninvited guest to leave the house. The young wife, who had not been 
drinking, was more embarrassed than I, but she whispered to me that she 
understood. 

I have chronicled these incidents in the evening in order to make clear 
the somewhat amazing conduct of Wally for which I shall not attempt to 
apologize. 


Part Three 



Drug Demon's Debut in Wallace Reid Home Described 


Yesterday I told you some of the incidents of our astonishing house 
warming . 

You must realize that all the evening Wally's jazz band had been tooting 
away in one corner of the drawing room with Wally, very much in earnest about 
his music, as he is about everything he undertakes, busily directing the 
repertoire. I had been busy with the guests. 

It must have been 1 or 2 o'clock in the morning when I felt a touch on 
my arm and found Wally, hair rumpled and all out of breath from his saxophone 
calisthenics, standing at my elbow. 

"Do you think everybody's having a good time?" he whispered anxiously. 

He seemed very much concerned about it. I assured him I thought the party 
was a howling success. "Good," he said mysteriously, and dashed back to his 
jazz band. 

And at 3 o'clock in the morning, when the last of the guests had gone, 

I learned that Wally had taken just two drinks all evening--two drinks. With 
a house full of liquor! And that is the Wally Reid the scandal-mongers now 
are berating, the Wally Reid whose reputation is being so sadly shattered by 
persons anxious to "cast the first stone." 

When we went into the kitchen to hunt some cold turkey about 4 o'clock, 
his arm was around my shoulders and he had to be assured, over and over again 
like a child, that the party had been successful, that everyone had gone away 
happy. 

My evening was completed at 4:30 when one young man came wandering back 
to demand a turkey sandwich. He had peevishly refused to come to the table 
when dinner was served and said he was "nearly starved." 

That was the beginning of what I shall call the convivial evenings at 
our new home. They were always spent in the billiard room. They began with 
the five or six old friends who were our regular guests. They would drop in 
during the early evening and play billiards until midnight, with occasional 
drinks. There would be music. 



As time went by, more and more friends began to add themselves to our 
evenings at home. Some of them were barely acquaintances . They would come 
romping into the house on the way to the beaches, or on the way home, and 
would proceed to make themselves very much at home until early in the 
evening . 

Wally's liquor supply diminished very rapidly during this period. The 
strangers among our guests sometimes located the base of supplies and walked 
out of the house with whole quarts in their pockets. In effect, our home 
became a wayside inn during these months, with no cover charge and everything 
free. 

Wally would not stop them; he was "hail fellow well met" with them all. 

One night in April, at the very coldest part of the year, an unusually 
boisterous crowd came in late one night and demanded that Wally go swimming 
with them at once. He did. They all found bathing suits and splashed into 
our ice-cooled pool. At least it must have been ice-cold. They came out 
blue with cold--but the visitors were cold sober. That was one of the few 
nights during all these months that Wally slept soundly. 

And all this time he was working, taxing his strength day by day in the 
studio or on location, playing with his guests until all hours of the night. 

I wish that you could understand that his heart wasn't really in any of 
this, that he really didn't get any "kick" out of it. He simply had the 
open, generous heart of a child. He would offend no one. So when those 
friends and acquaintances dropped in, he would not drive them away. 
Hospitality was Wally's watchword, and people abused it. This does not, by 
any means, apply to his real friends, who have proved to be many in these 
hours of trial. It applies only to those few who sought to find real 
entertainment free, in our home and the homes of others; for, after all, 
Hollywood's night life is so insipid, so tame compared with the night life of 
New York. Why do they take such fiendish delight in censuring dear, sleepy 
old Hollywood? Why not pick out Broadway or Chicago's loop? 

And now I am about to blast another of the scandal-mongers ' sweetest 


bits of gossip. 



They will remember when a young man was arrested with narcotics in his 
possession and explained he was "going to see Wally Reid." The explanation 
was true but the innuendo was false. Gossips immediately said the young man 
was taking the drugs to Wally to "make a delivery," as the saying goes. That 
was not true. Wally was not then addicted to the use of drugs. 

And so for the first time I am about to reveal this, our first meeting 
with a confirmed drug addict, and the mysterious circumstances which 
surrounded it. 

Wally was fond of French magazines, and that was the excuse for the 
meeting. Our chauffeur knew this young man and knew he had a large 
collection of such magazines. One night he brought the boy to the house and 
Wally bought about $20 worth. Fie started to look through the bundle and 
several little paper-wrapped packages fell out--bindles , I think they are 
called by dope peddlers. 

"What's the idea?" Wally demanded. 

The boy seemed greatly surprised. Fie professed innocence. But Wally 
called him out of the room and they talked privately for quite a while. When 
Wally returned he explained: 

"Fie told me a wild story about finding the drugs behind the moulding of 
the bathroom at his home and said he brought them here believing that I would 
buy them. Fie had heard stories about drug addicts among the picture people. 
Fle's coming to the studio tomorrow and I'm going to try to get him a job." 

So Wally sent the young man away and arranged to meet him at the studio 
next morning, promising him work in the pictures. The boy was arrested next 
day "going to see Wally Reid." 

We investigated the young man and found his wife was expecting a 
youngster. They were in financial straits. I helped the wife with the baby 
things. Wally was anxious to visit the young man at the jail, but his 
friends advised him against it. So the gossips immediately decided the boy's 
story was true, and that Wally was afraid to face him, which was absolutely 
false. 



Part Four 


Wally Reid's Confirmed Use of Drugs Revealed 

I do not intend to give the young man's name, because I believe he is 
trying to go straight. All the time he was in prison he wrote constantly to 
Wally, and in one of his letters I remember a line I think was marvelous. He 
wrote : 

"I have ceased to play first hypodermic in the narcotic orchestra." 

When he was released from prison the boy was warned to stay away from 
Wally Reid. But he had a wonderfully ingenious mind, and was a spectacular 
writer. He continued to write voluminous letters to Wally. Almost every 
night, long after we had gone to bed, he would steal up to the front door and 
leave a package in the mail box, after which he would run madly down the 
hill. The packages contained his brilliant letters. I have often wondered 
whether critics saw those midnight visits and jumped to the conclusion the 
boy was peddling drugs to Wally. 

It is a queer coincidence that, while all the world frowns on "horrible 
Hollywood" and whispers of its "orgies," Wally Reid had to go all the way to 
New York to become a drug addict. 

In the last day of May or the first of June 1921, he was ordered to New 
York to make "Forever," the film version of "Peter Ibbetson." It was the 
most serious vehicle he had attempted, and he was tremendously, earnestly 
enthusiastic as he went away. I wanted to accompany him, and now I wish I 
had. But I feared the hot weather would be hard on Billy, our boy, and I 
couldn't bear to leave him behind. So Wally went alone. 

To understand fully the condition of mind which made Wally a prey to 
drugs you must realize that he was a chemist of considerable experience, and 
that he always had felt the greatest confidence in his own strength, mental, 
moral and physical. 

When he went to New York in the summer of 1921, his health was none too 
good. He found an apartment downtown and prepared to live quietly and work 



earnestly during the filming of "Forever." His friends, it seems, had other 
plans, and, as usual, his friends won. 

All sorts of people began dropping into his apartment--men and women 
from the studios, from the newspapers and from everywhere. It must have been 
a perpetual open house. Wally wasn't overjoyed at this state of affairs, but 
he was too thorough a gentleman to show his annoyance. 

And so elaborate parties were given in Wally's apartment without his 
consent. Friends who came back from the East told me they had seen Wally 
slip out of the house at the height of the festivities and remain away until 
his "guests" had gone. 

His rest during this time was necessarily fitful. His insomnia 
persisted. And, to add to his troubles, the change in climate brought on a 
severe cold, during which, for more than a week, his temperature hovered 
around 103. He was very ill. 

Foolishly, of course, but because he was very loyal, he insisted upon 
working steadily. During this severe cold he was attended by a New York 
physician whose name I do not know, but who kept Wally on his feet by 
administering drugs. I imagine that Wally, believing his will power stronger 
than the insidious ravages of the drugs, bought morphine and administered it 
to himself. 

Please understand Wally did not desire a "kick." He was not maliciously 
drugging himself. He used drugs, then and always, simply to keep on his feet 
and to be able to go about his work. Great physicians have done the same 
thing. 

I do not understand the physical manipulations which make the human body 
immune, after a period, against the first small injections of morphine. But 
I do know that if the desired false strength is to persist, the "shots" must 
be increased steadily in size. The doctors call in "tolerance." And that is 
the terrible thing that Wally began to fight in those weeks in New York. 

He came home the last of July and appeared in the best of trim. It must 
have been two weeks or more before I suspected he was using drugs. Wild 
stories came to me--stories which then were going the rounds of Hollywood. 



People would ask me: 

"Are you sure Wally isn't using drugs?" 

Of course I denied it. I had no suspicion at that time. I was 
indignant at the very thought. 

And then came the flood of queerly-worded telegrams. Some of them 
accidentally fell into my hands. They were usually from New York and were 
couched in mysterious terms. Most of them contained the word "shipping." 

The senders were always "shipping" something. One day I realized that the 
shipments were drugs. 

"Wally are you using drugs?" 

I have never seen emotions flash so swiftly over a man's distorted face. 
Trapped fear, doubt, dumb questioning and sorrow--all were written there. He 
flew into a childish tantrum of rage. He paced the floor, denying his 
addiction, firing questions at me, accusing me of all sorts of things. "You 
don't love me any more," he cried. After a while he quieted. But I had seen 
the guilt written in his eyes. 

I tried to be tender, considerate with him after that. The argument for 
me was closed. I never mentioned drugs again until that other night, months 
later, when he confessed to me and begged for help in fighting back. It all 
came out then. 

"I didn't want you to know, mamma," he said. "I thought I was big 
enough to fight my own battle and win. I thought I could come back alone, 
and you would never have to know." 

But that is getting ahead of my story. 

I have tried to picture the happy, carefree, boyish Wally Reid of the 
old days. Now, in the clutches of drugs, he was a complete metamorphosis of 
his former self. He was undergoing agonies of mental suffering. He grew 
sullen, dogged, miserable, unhappy. His outlook on life was distorted. He 
spoke spitefully of his friends, accusing them of caring for him "only for 
what they could get out of him." He appeared to doubt my love. His opinions 
were very biased. He suspected everybody of ulterior motives. It was a 
nightmare of distrust. And all this time he continued to work. 



Yet, during the worst of this terrible time, he harped to his friends 
and acquaintances on the drug evil. "Keep off the stuff!" I have heard him 
say it time and again. He had never admitted he, himself, had been 
conquered, or that he was using drugs. Yet, he seemed to have a horror that 
others might fall into the clutches. 

He preached long sermons to Bill, our boy--tender, whimsical sermons I 
am sure the youngster didn't understand. He seemed his old personality only 
when he was with Bill. Time after time I have heard him say: 

"Remember this, Bill: Every time daddy does something he shouldn't do, 
he must pay for it. Remember son." And I am quite sure the boy didn't have 
the slightest idea what it was all about. 

He seldom left the house during this time. He lost interest in his 
friends. That whole eighteen months, in fact, is only a blur in my memory, 
as if a fuzzy curtain had been drawn before my mind. 

Yet I remember the night he confessed and asked for help. It had been 
such a terrible day; he had been so unreasonable . As usual he was awake far 
into the night. I was aroused by the soft touch of his hand on my hair. He 
was sitting on the edge of my bed, beside himself with grief. His eyes were 
terrible . 

I can't remember what he said, all of what he said. I don't want to 
remember. I want to forget all that, if I can, and live for the future he 
and I sketched that night--the future we would have when he was well again. 

We talked until morning and I tried to soothe him, to drive his fears away. 
Late in the morning he slept. I can't begin to tell you the happiness I felt 
that day. It was like a re-awakening . I felt that our old confidence, our 
old mutual affection, had been restored. The servants must have marveled at 
my soaring spirits. 

I believed at that time, knowing very little, that the drug habit could 
be conquered by the power of the will. I knew that Wally was mentally 
strong, and I knew that I could infuse into him some of my own strength. It 
always has been like that with us; he has relied upon me and I upon him. It 
has been a mutual bond, greater than I dare trust myself to write. 



I didn't know then, as I know now, that the drug evil grips at the body 
of a man as well as at his mind and soul. I didn't know that drugs had steel 
fingers to wrench and torture the muscles of the body. Had I known, perhaps 
my spirits would have been dampened that morning of our rebeginning. 

I have seen it all in the last few months--Wally ' s brave, uphill fight 
against the most damnable scourge of humanity. And if you will bear with me 
just a little longer, I will tell you of the agonies he suffered in his 
battle for normalcy, of the temptations which came to him, of the time he 
collapsed on the drawing room floor and of how, in the last days before this 
awful illness came upon him, he was carried up and down the steps of our home 
like a little child. 


Part Five 

Overpowering Mastery of Drug Demon Described 

During the winter of 1921 and the spring just past, Wally underwent 
tortures surpassing imagination! Day by day, fighting, fighting, holding 
himself in check, he cut down the use of the drug, and day by day his 
physical agonies increased. To me, Wally's fight was the gamest thing in the 
world, the greatest battle I have ever known. 

I have watched him grit his teeth at the tortures which wrenched his 

body and then, trying to smile, say: 

"We're going to lick this thing, mamma. We'll win. I'm going to get 
off liquor and everything." 

It was pitiful, yes tragic. Yet, more than that, it was heroic, 

magnificent. It was the heart-rending effort of a great, fine, brave boy 

against an intangible horror that clutched him like an octopus, catching its 
tentacles here, there, everywhere. His legs ached intolerably and doctors 
have told me it was a certain symptom of abstinence from drugs. 

At the studio they always believed that his illnesses were not caused by 


narcotics, and have had such confidence in him they have paid him thousands 



of dollars in half-salary regularly ever since he has been unable to work. 

To clear up all suspicion regarding Wally's condition, a physician was 
assigned to stay with him night and day, and to show you how well Wally at 
that time had won his fight, I give you the following from the physician's 
report which is dated March 24, 1922: 

"In accordance with plans made March 16, 1922, I arrived at the home of 
Mr. Wallace Reid Friday morning, March 17th. From noon of that day until the 
present time, I have been constantly with him, and can state without 
reservation that Mr. Reid is not a drug addict. I have slept with him, eaten 
with him, been with him on the golf course and everywhere else he has been 
throughout the twenty-four hours of these days; and at no time has there been 
any indication of the use or need of any habit-forming drugs. 

"Mr. Reid was examined by myself for morphine, dionin, codeine, heroin 
and peronin by the Kober test and for morphine by the Huesmann test, and 
found negative in both cases. 

"Once while Mr. Reid was at his bath I carefully inspected his entire 
body, finding only a few puncture marks from injections of vaccine which had 
been prescribed by the family physician. 

"From my knowledge and observation of addicts, I can state that Mr. Reid 
has none of the characteristics of one, and I believe that the reports of 
certain acts, said to have been committed by him, have been grossly 
exaggerated. " 

So April came and found him winning his fight, day by day, tiny victory 
by tiny victory. Then, all at once, his teeth began to ache intolerably. An 
X-ray was taken and an operation on his jaw found necessary. He was in the 
middle of a picture. For three days he lived in a dentist chair while they 
sliced at his mouth. Eating was a horror to him, almost impossible. He came 
back from the dentist's on the last day so weak he could hardly walk. Yet 
the next day he resumed work. 

There was no necessity for it, I suppose. The studio always has been 
patient with him, and very kind. He was simply so loyal he would work if he 
could walk. And he did. He went to San Diego on location and about that 



time I went into vaudeville for a few months. 

At that time he had conquered the habit. He was taking nothing at all. 
He was tortured day and night by the physical agonies of abstinence, but he 
was winning his fight. The agony of the dental operation must have been 
responsible for his second lapse. 

At any rate, he met me at the station when I came home from the road in 
July, and as we were driven home he confessed to me that again he was taking 
drugs, and again pledged himself to break away. I knew he would conquer. 

I broke a contract which would have taken me to other cities, and for several 
weeks played California towns, from which I could motor home to be with him 
at night. 

He was heart-broken that he had "slipped back." It was all to be done 
over again. He plunged into this second fight with the same brave 
earnestness, and day by day fought himself clear. But it was such a terrible 
price he paid for his freedom! 

I came home one night to find the servants fluttering all over the place 
and the yellow boy who opened the door was almost white. 

"Mistah Reid velly slick man, velly slick," he chattered. I found Wally 
unconscious on his bed. One of the boys was working over him. He had 
fainted on the drawing room floor, and the servants, fearing he was dead, had 
carried him laboriously upstairs to bed. When he recovered he had no 
recollection of the events of the early evening and as he lay helpless there 
he grinned gamely at me and said, "We're winning, mamma; we're winning. 

We'll lick it yet." 

Wally always had wanted a baby girl. Playing in Long Beach one night, a 
tiny curly-haired youngster strayed into my dressing room. Her clothes were 
a sight. Her hands were black with the grime of the theater alley, her 
playground. But her face, beneath her tightly curled hair, was sweet and 
wistful. I found the old grandfather who cared for her and the next night I 
took her home--Betty, who is now our own. 

I wish you could have seen Wally's face that night. I carried Betty, 
still in her dirty clothes, out of the car and into the house. Some of our 



friends were there, but Wally forgot them. For an hour he sat on the floor 
with the youngster, and then, oblivious of his guests, took her upstairs and 
tucked her into beg. He refused to let the maid touch her. His face was 
working with emotion when he came back, but he said very little. I think 
that tiny Betty, with her curly hair and her dimpled cheeks, has played her 
great big part in Wally's come-back. 

The rest of the story may be briefly told. 

By the first of September Wally was again abstaining from drugs. It 

wasn’t easy, as I have tried to make you see. It was a terrible struggle 

against physical agony. 

Then in September his "week of darkness" came. For several days he had 
worked "under the lights" as the studios say. It had been inside work, and 
he had gone through his paces hour after hour with the giant Kleigs smashing 
their dead-white radiance into his eyes. One morning I heard him pattering 
around the bedroom and into the dressing room. Suddenly, he gasped--a quick, 
horrible indrawing of the breath. His voice came in a childish wail: 

"Mamma, mamma! Come here. Where is the door?" 

In the space of a heartbeat, he had gone blind. The studios call it 

"Kleig eyes." It is a blackness which follows over-exposure to the glare of 

the Kleigs. I helped him back into bed that morning, and later he was 
dressed. He was totally helpless. Oculists could not help him. For one 
week he was in the dark, seeing nothing, groping his way about the house, his 
eyes shielded by smoked glasses. 

Drawn into that terrible blankness, Wally was alone with his thoughts. 
The agony of his abstinence from drugs abated not one whit. He was like a 
child, dependent upon me for everything. 

"Mamma," he would call, "please don't leave me; don't leave me alone in 
the dark." I stayed with him constantly. I think he must have gone through 
hell that week. 

Valiantly, with his vision still "fuzzy," he went back to work and 
finished the picture, seeing very little of the things around him. A room 
was a blur. He had to be directed at each turn--"Right , Wally, feel that 



chair?" or "Left, through that door there!" Finally the picture was 
finished . 

A few days' rest at home did not improve his condition. He decided to 
go into the higher mountains for a week. He intended to shoot and play 
tennis; he could do neither. He returned at the end of eight days and his 
illness was stamped in his face. A dysentery had set in and was undermining 
his strength. But night after night I have heard him say: 

"No matter what comes now, mamma, thank God, I've bucked the drugs." 

His condition worried me. I decided to put him in a sanitarium for two 
weeks. Apparently he improved. He wanted to "go somewhere" and we went on 
an eight-day motor trip, making easy jumps. His condition grew worse. We 
tried every known remedy without effect. 

When we returned, he decided he wanted a touch of the desert. We went 
to Palm Springs, an oasis on the edge of the great Mojave wilderness of sand. 
He seemed to rest there and enjoy himself. After a week he became 
discontented and talked constantly about home. So we came back. 

In an effort to get him to exercise, I engaged an professional boxer and 
athletic trainer who came to the house and lived with Wally. But even that 
failed. The trainer rigged up a bicycle arrangement and forced Wally to 
exercise, much against his will. Still the dysentery persisted and Wally 
grew weaker. Toward the last, the trainer carried him in his arms up and 
down the steps and through the gardens at the house. 

I suppose I grew panicky. At any rate I took him to a hospital and the 
best specialists obtainable poked him and probed him and pierced him with 
needles in an effort to diagnose his illness. They failed. The nerve- 
racking days in the hospital sapped what little strength he had left, so now 
he is back in the sanitarium, making his second magnificent fight with death. 

I have told you the truth about Wally, my husband, my boy, because the 
bare naked truth is so much better, so much cleaner, than the horrible 
stories which for months, and maybe years, have centered about him. I am not 
ashamed of anything he has done--sorry, yes. But Wally is not malicious and 
he is not "bad." He is a big overgrown boy who made a mistake, and who had 



nerve enough, strength enough to realize his error and to set it right. Can 
you criticize a man for that? 

(The End) 

January 3, 1923 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 

...Simultaneously with Barker's appearance before the commissioner in 
Oakland word reached here from Los Angeles that State and Federal narcotic 
agents had raided the sanitarium of "Dr." C. B. Blessing in that city, which 
advertises the "Barker Cure" as its principal attraction. 

Correspondence between Barker and Blessing was seized, as well as 
records of persons treated in the southern institution. 

Prominent in the correspondence was the name of Juanita Hansen, motion 
picture actress, to whom reference was made as a former patient in the Barker 
sanitarium at Oakland. 

. . .A letter from Barker to Blessing was found in which the Oakland 
"reformer" told of the "kick" he had gotten out of seeing Juanita Hansen on 
the screen in a motion picture, knowing that "she was then in bed in our 
place." 

. . .The entry of the Blessing establishment in regard to Wallace Reid 
showed that he entered the southern sanitarium last October 19. His age is 
given as 31, birthplace as Missouri, height 6 feet 2 inches, and weight 156 
pounds. 

Reid's normal weight is 190. 

The record stated that Reid's use of drug, at the time of his 
admittance, was three to six grains of morphine a day. The record concluded: 
"Treatment of morphinism for two weeks and partial withdrawal accomplished. 

Reid later entered another sanitarium, where he is recently reported as 
improved in health. 

[This item would seem to contradict Mrs. Reid's written statement that he had 
been abstaining from drugs for at least six weeks prior to his admission to 



the sanitarium. And her written statement strongly implies that his 
admission to the sanitarium was not for drug addiction, but for dysentery, 
which is also contradicted here.] 

January 19, 1923 
Louis Weadock 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Screen Idol Succumbs to Drug Curse 

Los Angeles, January 18.-- "Wally" Reid has played his last scene. 

After a long, hard fight against odds greater than those that he 
overcame in the moving pictures in which he starred for eight years, he 
died in a Hollywood sanitarium this afternoon, his hand in the hand of 
his wife. 

The doctor's certificate says he died from congestion of the lungs, 
but everybody who knew him knows that the drug habit killed "Wally" 

Reid. . . 

During the forty-eight hours preceding his death she [Dorothy 
Davenport Reid] did not leave his room in the Banksia Place Sanitarium. 
During the last six weeks she had been out of his sight only for a few 
minutes at a time, because whenever he awoke from his troubled spells of 
sleep his first words always were "Hello, Dot," and his first gesture 
was to reach out for her hand. 

Until a very few days ago she and Dr. G. S. Herbert, who was his 
attending physician, were so confident that Wally had won his fight that 
they agreed to the proposal of Jesse L. Lasky, by whom he was employed, 
that he begin work in a picture, shooting of which was to begin July 1. 

But although he had not touched narcotic drugs for weeks the 
ravages which their use had made upon his remarkable constitution were 
so great that when a relapse came early today he had no stamina left 
with which to pull him through. 



Wally was only thirty-one years old... 

Only once during his last illness did Wallace Reid exhibit any 
interest in religious matters. That was when he asked if he might have 
a Christian Scientist practitioner. His wife and her mother, both of 
whom are Christian Scientists, assured him that he could, but by this 
time he had changed his mind. 

Funeral services for him will be held here Saturday. They will be 
in charge of the Elks. While the services are in progress every moving 
picture studio in the country will be closed as a mark of respect to his 
memory. The body will be cremated in accordance with a wish of the 
deceased. 

January 21, 1923 
Louis Weadock 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Los Angeles, Jan. 20--In a bronze urn, which he himself had 
designed, there rest tonight the ashes of Wally Reid. 

His body was cremated late this afternoon following funeral 
services that were attended by more people than have assembled at a 
funeral here for a long time. Not only was the First Congregational 
Church, which is one of the largest church edifices in the city, packed 
to the doors, but in the streets near it the crowds were so large that 
the police barred automobiles from those streets for a distance of two 
blocks . . . 

In the church during the service were, almost without exception, 
all of the men and women whose names are the best known in the world of 
moving pictures. .. "Fatty" Arbuckle . . . Pola Negri and Charles Chaplin and 
Harold Lloyd... Bebe Daniels .. .Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks and Sid 
Grauman...a complete list would fill columns. 

Drawn and haggard, the widow [Dorothy Davenport Reid] sat with her 
mother [Alice Davenport], who, like herself, had been at one time a 
celebrated actress and who, like her, had given up her professional 



career that she might devote herself to making a home for her husband. 

Reid's mother could not cross the continent in time to be present at the 
funeral, nor could the Reids' closest friend, Adela Rogers St. Johns, 
the writer, who is in British Columbia, Canada, and could not get here 
in time . . . 

NOTES: 

[1] See TAYLOROLOGY 8. Woolwine's denial was published in the NEW YORK 
HERALD. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www. angel fire . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http ://www. uno. edu/~drif/arbuckle/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 


Taylor in the British Army 






Below are some press items which appear to be substantially accurate 
regarding Taylor's military service. Also, there were several photos 
published in the press. In one of them, there are four N.C.O.'s outside a 
tent; one is Taylor and the others are identified by name, one of them being 
Towt, who is interviewed below. The unit is indicated as Company B, 5th 
Battalion, Royal Fusiliers. In another photo, Taylor as an N.C.O. is 
standing before a formation of black soldiers. 

July 10, 1918 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

A farewell banquet was tendered William D. Taylor, the well known 
director, by members of the Motion Picture Directors' association at the 
Athletic club. 

The dinner was in honor of Mr. Taylor's enlistment in the British army. 

February 7, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

...Dr. H. M. S. Maddock, who was the examining physician for the Canadian 
recruiting mission throughout the period of the war, and who is a Los Angeles 
resident, examined William Desmond Taylor for Canadian [British] army 
service. 

Facts obtained from Dr. Maddock concerning William Desmond Taylor's 
enlistment coincide with the records of W. D. Taylor found in the London War 
Office. The London dispatch states the enlistment of W. D. Taylor of 1127 
Orange Street, Los Angeles, was attested to in Chicago, July 3, 1918. 

Dr. Maddock, though he does not remember the date, stated last night 
that it was a very hot day in July, 1918, when William Desmond Taylor entered 
the recruiting office in the San Fernando Building for his medical 
examination . 

"I remember the man well," he said. "I did not usually examine 
personally, the recruits. Most of them were ordinary men, such as we see 



daily on the streets, many shabbily dressed. Mr. Taylor was different from 
the ordinary man, so I examined him personally. He was a man of fine 
physique for his age, one of the best physical specimens I had yet seen. 

"Mr. Taylor, as was the rule, was then sent to San Francisco for a 
second examination. He did not accompany the other recruits, whose railroad 
fare was always paid by the recruiting mission. He paid his own fare to San 
Francisco and went alone. No one had accompanied him to the Los Angeles 
recruiting office on the day of his enlistment. He was alone. 

"The war record shows he was entered into the service at Chicago on July 
3, 1918, I am told. That is not unusual for the recruits, after passing 
examinations at San Francisco, were sent either to Vancouver or to Chicago 
for their final medical examinations . At the place where this third medical 
examination is passed, the recruit is then taken into the service. I think 
Mr. Taylor went to Chicago." 

August 21, 1918 
HANTS JOURNAL, Windsor, N.S. 

There arrived on Monday evening's [August 19] express from the West, 183 
B.E.F. recruits. The boys appeared happy at reaching the I.R. [Intercolonial 
Railway] Depot here for many of them had traveled long distances. 

February 6, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL-POST 

[interview with Sergeant Major Ellis G. Towt] 

..."I was stationed at Windsor, Nova Scotia, when Bill Taylor 'blew' 
into camp. He told me he was manager [director] for Mary Pickford. His 
civilian address was given as the Los Angeles Athletic Club. At that time, 
too, I believe, he was head of the Motion Picture Directors' Association. 

"He was dressed in very expensive clothing when he arrived. It was on 
August 18, 1918. Besides his clothing he wore several diamonds. 

"I noticed that he was a gentleman, well educated, silent and 
considerate of others. There were few available tents and I offered to share 



mine with him, even though he was only a private. 

"His poise and efficiency soon won him promotion to corporal and later 
to sergeant. At my suggestion he sent his diamonds and expensive clothing 
back to Los Angeles. 

"During the time that he was in camp he put on several shows for us and 
won wide publicity. Later he became sick. It was his stomach. He couldn't 
eat, but requested that I not get a doctor. I notified the medical corps, 
however, and he was placed in a hospital. Soon after his recovery he went 
overseas and I never saw him again. 

"Bill Taylor was singularly taciturn. He never mentioned his past life 
and there was nothing to indicate he had any outside ties. If he received or 
dispatched any mail it was always done in the strictest secrecy." 

February 7, 1922 
NEW YORK TIMES 

[from an interview with Stuart Cooling] 

"Taylor came to Camp Fort Edward at Windsor, Nova Scotia, in the summer 
of 1918 with other recruits. I was Provost Sergeant. He was very quick to 
learn and became a Lance Corporal in two weeks, a Corporal in three weeks, a 
Sergeant in five weeks, and a company Sergeant Major in two months. Then we 
went to England and he got a Lieutenant's commission in the Army Service 
Corps of the British Army. His men worshipped him--would do anything for him. 

"We N.C.O.'s, his pals, always found him a man who never thought of 
himself, who was always helping the underdog, those who had less than he had. 
I wouldn't believe wrong of him, no matter what anybody said." 

[The original Fort Edward was built in 1750. By World War One it was gone, 
just an historical marker. But it was a local landmark and still is. When a 
temporary wooden barracks was built the locals still referred to it as Fort 
Edward although a barracks is not a defensive structure. The local paper, 
a weekly paper called the HANTS JOURNAL, usually referred to the wartime 
facility as "Fort Edward". But midway through World War One, a B.E.F. 



training depot was established, which was a large tent encampment, and local 
buildings like the library and YMCA were requisitioned for base use, like 
stores, officers' quarters, etc. With both Canadian military activities and 
British military activities going on in the same small town, even the press 
started using hybrid terminology, referring to "Camp Fort Edward" in the 
FIANTS JOURNAL -- and this means the B.E.F. tent camp at Fort Edward. Special 
thanks to Ron Jack and Leland Flarvie for furnishing this information and the 
clippings from the FIANTS JOURNAL.] 

September 4, 1918 
HANTS JOURNAL, Windsor, N.S. 

BEF Lines 

THE CONCERT. Last Saturday night the B.E.F. held a benefit concert... 
at the Opera House .... hundreds were turned away and the concert was 
repeated on Monday evening. [a list of the performers follow:] 

Regd. Sergt. Major Spicer 

Pte. Clapham, piano 

Pte. Baskin's, violin 

Corp. Harrison, song 

Pte. Jenkins, dance 

Corp. Chapman, dance 

Pte. Hendry, Scottish dance 

Piper L.Corp Sellars, Scottish dance 

Pte. Blumenthal, Russian solo 

Pte. Evans, son of famous Welsh singer 

Ptes. Hendry & Burnett, songs 

Pte. H.G. Birks, "old music hall singer" 

Pte. Gale, magician 

L. Corpl Kane, "a New York vaudiville artist", comic song 
Closure - God Save The King 

[There were similar entertainment activities going on virtually the whole 
three months Taylor was there. Although Taylor is not mentioned in these 



items, the above interview with Ellis Towt indicates Taylor directed several 
of these shows, which is confirmed by notations in Taylor's journal, quoted 
in A CAST OF KILLERS, p. 66: "Private Gale, magician. . .Hendry, bagpipes." 
Those names also appear above. ] 

February 9, 1922 

CHICAGO AMERICAN 

[from an interview with Ivan Royes] 

"I enlisted in the British army in Chicago in the latter part of August, 
1918, and was sent to Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

"There I was placed in Company C, made up of colored men from various 
parts of the British West Indies. 

"William Desmond Taylor, the man slain in Los Angeles, was sergeant- 
major of my company. We left Canada on Nov. 6, 1918, arriving at Bristol on 
Nov. 18. 

"From there we were sent to Hounslow Barracks, where we were grouped and 
assigned to different regiments throughout England, Ireland and Wales. 

"Taylor was assigned to some regiment other than mine and we parted at 
Hounslow Barracks. It was generally understood he was sent off somewhere to 
receive a commission. But to the best of my knowledge he was a sergeant 
major. He was never in the Canadian army. 

"He was a fine fellow. We had no arms while he was with me. He put us 
through squad drills. He was the kind of a man we could go to with any kind 
of trouble. He was always ready to listen and help. 

"...In all respect to him, I can only say he was a gentleman in every 
sense of the word . " 

February 7, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

. . .William Desmond Taylor was never an officer attached to the 5th 
battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, according to the official record of the 
fusiliers, who are now stationed at Hounslow barracks, London, where the 



adjutant searched through forty-six thousand names of officers and men of the 
regiment participating in the World War. ...[Taylor] arrived at Hounslow 
barracks December 2, 1918, coming in a draft of 500 Britishers who had 
enlisted in America... On December 5, 1918, he was transferred to the Army 
Service Corps at the Expeditionary Force Canteen on Victoria Street, London. 

February 8, 1922 
WISCONSIN NEWS 

An unfinished chapter in the life of William Desmond Taylor... was 
completed here through revelations of Percy Sweet, who says he served with 
Taylor in the British army, during January, 1919. 

Sweet, who was a sergeant-ma jor , declared Taylor was a first lieutenant 
with Army Service Corps of the Expeditionary Forces Canteen Service, 
stationed at Dunkirk, on the Belgian border, shortly after the armistice. 

...Sweet declared it very probable Taylor was advanced to a captaincy as 
stated in Monday's dispatches, after the armistice. He said privates and 
officers in non-fighting units such as the one to which Taylor was attached, 
were commissioned rapidly that they might take the places of officers who had 
seen hard service. He asserts positively that Taylor was a first lieutenant, 
being second in command to Ma j . Meghar, a veteran with a long record in the 
British service in India. 

February 9, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Army records and papers found yesterday in the home of William D. 

Taylor, according to officials of the Lasky company, prove that the murdered 
motion-picture director was at least a lieutenant in the British forces. 

Among the army records found, a pass of leave from duty in Dunkirk, 
dated April 4, 1919, shows that William D. Taylor was at that time a 
lieutenant in the British forces. 

An embarkation ticket bearing the name of William D. Taylor, according 
to the Lasky officials, shows that the director was a lieutenant, and also 



shows the army number F-56979, and regiment E.F.C., R.A.S.C. 

It is further stated that Mr. Taylor was discharged with the rank of 
captain. 

June 1, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation will picturize Mark Twain's 
immortal story, "Huckleberry Finn," in the form of a special production, with 
a large cast of picked players. Work will be started at the Lasky studio, 
Hollywood, in about two weeks under the direction of William D. 

Taylor .. .About a year ago Mr. Taylor ... expected to enter an officers' 
training camp but found it would take eleven months to finish the course, so 
being impatient to get to the fighting district, he enlisted as a "Tommy" in 
the Royal Fusiliers. Then he was transferred to the Royal Army Service Corps 
and commissioned lieutenant. He served in Flanders and was the second officer 
to enter Lille after the Germans evacuated the city. He also reached Cologne 
and other German points and spent some time in London before returning to 
this country a few weeks ago. Aside from suffering from illness for some 
time, he had plenty of interesting adventures, and looks splendid. 



Personal Appearances by Silent Stars in the Weeks after the Murder: 
Monte Blue, Hobart Bosworth, Francis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne, 
Mary Carr, Lew Cody, Viola Dana, Miss DuPont, Elsie Ferguson, 
Pauline Frederick, Hoot Gibson, Lillian Gish, Mildred Harris, 
Hazel Howell, Louise Lovely, May McAvoy, Martha Mansfield, 

Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, Marie Prevost, Herbert Rawlinson, 
Will Rogers, Ruth Roland, Gladys Walton, Claire Windsor 

Throughout the silent film era there was a steady stream of actors and 




actresses making "personal appearances" around the country. In the weeks 
following the Taylor murder, those who made personal appearances or traveled 
to other cities around the U.S.A. often faced questions by reporters about 
the Taylor murder case or about Hollywood morality. 

Monte Blue in Columbus 


February 6, 1922 
D.H.K. 

OHIO STATE JOURNAL 

"Three cheers for Monte Blue! One hundred percent man and an A No. 1 
actor." This is what D. W. Griffith said about the popular movie star, who 
visited the Majestic yesterday "in person," when the big Griffith production, 
"Orphans of the Storm," was completed. 

"I cried just like a baby," said Mr. Blue to us yesterday afternoon when 
we brought this press news to his attention. 

"He did say it, standing up on a box in the studio grounds, and the 
whole cast, Gishes and everybody, joined in. I had only come in on the last 
four months of the picture and had done my best to pull it through to 
completion," he added. 

Monte Blue is a Hoosier, all American, even to boasting some pure Indian 
blood. Monte Blue is not homely. We make this statement because, though we 
always have considered him one of the most finished actors on the screen, we 
also felt him to be one of the least attractive as to appearance. Monte has 
a quiet dignity and a clear, direct way of talking that gives character to 
all he says. 

"William D. Taylor was one of the cleanest, finest men I ever knew. He 
was a director whom everybody loved," said Mr. Blue, in connection with the 
tragedy which came to this well-known movie director a few days ago. 

"It's the outside world that is to blame for the many scandals in the 
movie world. People have gone movie mad and they haunt studios and stars and 



sweep the actors off their feet. If there is a big scandal connected with a 
banker, no one condemns the banking world; if there is a story told about a 
minister, no one condemns religion; now why should we movie people come in 
for so much opprobrium just because of a few recent flagrant crimes?" 

Monte Blue delivered this opinion of his as an ultimatum. Monte has 
just completed "My Old Kentucky Home," and after going over into Indiana to 
see his mother tomorrow, he jumps back to New York to make another picture. 

Monte is seen this week as the leading man with Mae Murray in "Peacock 
Alley." He declares this to be one of his big pictures, and his enthusiasm 
for Mae Murray is great. 

He informed us we were all wrong about Mae. She is most sincere, he 
says, and a hard worker. She is the first at the studio in the morning and 
the last one to leave in the evening. 

"Why are you so unjust to her?" he plaintively asked, and we tried to 
justify our stand by telling him we wouldn't mind if she kept off the 
"underneath the blossoms," "Buster Brown collar" stuff. 

Monte Blue gave interesting talks yesterday afternoon and evening at the 
Majestic, revealing some side light on the movie game. 

Hobart Bosworth in San Francisco 


February 8, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL 

"The public is responsible for the character of motion pictures and as 
long as the public demands rotten pictures they will continue to be produced. 
The majority of the persons who are employed in the picture industry are hard 
working, normal living and honorable people. We producers are not any more 
responsible for the morals of our employees than the managers of any other 
line of industry where propinquity between the sexes exists." 

This was the hot shot fired by Hobart Bosworth, prominent screen star, 
who yesterday addressed 300 women at a meeting of the literary section of the 



California Club. 

Amplifying his address of yesterday Bosworth, one of the big producers 
who has transferred his production headquarters from Southern California to 
San Mateo and who has recently produced his first picture here, said: 

"If employees of a big San Francisco corporation were involved in some 
mess you wouldn't hit the president of that corporation on the nose, would 
you? The situation is exactly the same in the motion picture world. The 
many should not be blamed for the backsliding of the few. 

"Why, I don't know a place more free from objectionable things than the 
average motion picture lot. Compared to them the old time Shellmound picnics 
were a disgrace. 

"Do not forget that San Francisco has been getting a great deal of the 
motion picture 'slime money.' I mean by that that directors and actors have 
been in the habit of coming to San Francisco for their sprees. Why? Because 
their employers would fire them if they were caught. 

"I am speaking now of the few who are given to these things. It is time 
that San Francisco was getting some of the clean motion picture money." 

Bosworth characterized the public as an "infallible judge" of pictures. 

"The public--the public that supports the motion picture industry--does 
not want decent pictures," he said. 

"There are, however, some exceptions. Noteworthy successes have been 
made by clean pictures. 

"But there is no question that the other kind of pictures draw in the 
nickels--and a motion picture producer cannot differentiate between a soiled 
nickel and a clean nickel; they both pay salaries. A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link." 

To the women yesterday he said: 

"You women have the power to make the screen just what you want it to 
be. If your neighborhood picture house is showing a film which you do not 
desire your children to see, just drop a letter to the manager." 

As to the comparatively few motion picture actresses and actors who go 


wrong, Bosworth said: 



"Some of those who do not keep along the normal channels of life are 
victims of lack of mental balance. Give $1500 a week or more to a person who 
has been used to nothing and the balance, in many cases, is liable to shift, 
unless the mental and moral development of the individual is strong enough to 
resist new conditions." 

Speaking of William Deane Taylor, the murdered Los Angeles director, 
Bosworth said: 

"I knew Taylor well and knew him as a cultivated gentleman--an art 
connoisseur, a director of exceptional ability. 

"He was fatherly and sweet and gentle. Why, he was like a clergyman in 
appearance and manner. He was all gentleness in his daily associations . 

I never knew him to speak an angry word. 

"He was troubled with nervous dyspepsia and I do not think his physical 
condition was consistent with the reports that paint him as another kind of 
man than he was generally regarded to be." 

Bosworth predicted a commercial future for San Francisco in the 
legitimate production of motion pictures. 

"Los Angeles and its environs," he said, "are worn out from the 
standpoint of locations, and in San Mateo and on the peninsula I am convinced 
the locations are more beautiful than in any other spot I know. That is why 
I am staking everything I possess in my effort to bring the motion picture 
industry to San Francisco. It will mean thousands of persons and the 
expenditure of an untold quantity of money, which will be cleanly and 
legitimately spent. San Francisco will not then be receiving only the 
unclean lavishness that is spent on sprees." 

Frances X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne in New Orleans 


February 8, 1922 
George Collingwood 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM 



They are just plain, every day sort of folks--the Bushmans. 

Even the blase interviewer is compelled to admit that Beverly Bayne and 
Francis Bushman are as genial and charming a pair as one could hope to 
interview. 

But it wasn't an interview at that, just a visit during which all six in 
the tiny Orpheum dressing room talked on sundry topics that have little to do 
with the stage but are closely concerned with genuine life. Of course the 
targets for our queries were there, and Ben Paizza, manager of the theatre, 
for he never misses any of the fun and he came along just to see how the 
Bushmans would "put it over" a Southern interviewer. Then charming Mrs. 
Callender, the house press agent, and the Lady Who Goes to the Theatre With 
Me were very much in the foreground. 

It was a merry party, a sort of meeting of congenial souls capable of 
forgetting the world for a few minutes. So genial were the Bushmans that we 
felt the warmth of their welcome did not bear the imprint of the 
artificiality of the stage--but came from the heart. 

"My, but he's handsome," ejaculated the Lady Who Goes to the Theatre 
With Me, on Monday afternoon when "Bushy"--as his talented wife calls him-- 
burst into view on the stage. He is and it is a genuinely manly beauty, 
without any of the insipid mannerisms he affects in his one act comedy; in 
addition he's a genuine patrician if one ever existed, though a human one at 
that. 

Miss Bayne lives for but two persons--Francis and Richard--and 'tis 
difficult to decide which is the most dear. The rest of the world may just 
roll by, so far as she is concerned. This does not mean that she is 
indifferent to the plaudits of the world--for Miss Bayne loves the roar of 
applause from the front, but--well, audiences are plentiful and there is but 
one Francis and one Richard. 

Right here is the time to pay a just tribute to the speaking voices of 
the two Orpheum stars. So many years have their voices been stilled while 
they carved niches for themselves in the silent drama, the average 
theatregoer began to wonder if they really could talk. They can. And with 



the most pleasing voices imaginable. Miss Bayne's is a deep contralto, a 
singing voice, the kind one likes to listen to for hours and never tires. 
Bushman's voice is as pleasing and distinct, carefully modulated, showing 
culture and refinement. 

Mr. Bushman said that his characterization of the "Poor Rich Man" 
followed closely a chap they had met on Long Island, when on location for a 
movie picture. 

"Without exaggerating , " said Mr. Bushman, "we met dozens of the same 
type, who had no other interest in life than to-- 

"Talk?" chimed in the dainty Beverly Bayne, "why he repeats every word 
he hears, and it is necessary to be careful when he is around." 

"Just live," continued Bushman. "They are so terribly bored with the 
whole scheme of things that-- 

"It's so easy to make them hang on to your fingers even when they are 
not more than a day or two old," came from the other corner of the dressing 
room. 

"They find it even difficult to breathe without assistance," Bushman 
went on. "This particular man I studied for several weeks and had my act 
written around, was--" 

"Just two and a half years old," Miss Bayne chipped in, "but he has the 
mentality of a child of five. He's waiting at the hotel for us now." 

At this juncture, Mr. Bushman gave up trying to tell his story and we 
all listened to Miss Bayne while every wrinkle on the dearest baby in the 
whole world was described in detail. 

The baby--Richard--is as well known in the films as his illustrious 
parents, and Bushman explained that any infant will hold tight to one's 
finger and permit himself to be lifted a few days after birth. It's the 
natural instinct of self-preservation, he explained. The child is trained to 
stiffen his knees and stand on his father's hands upright. 

"I do not know Mr. Taylor," said Mr. Bushman, referring to the latest 
tragedy in movieland. "You see we have filmed all of our pictures in the 
East and our acquaintance with Hollywood personages is limited. One thing I 



would like to say, though, it seems to me that the press of the country is 
doing its best to blacken one of the greatest industries in America. Why 
should we brand the industry with calumny because one or two, or even 20, 
connected with it prove to be worthless? You do not throw all your good 
money away when you find a stray bad dollar in your pockets do you? The mass 
of people connected with the moving picture industry are serious, hard- 
working and clean, self-respecting men and women. Surely they should not be 
dipped in the scandal pot because of a few whose morals are questionable?" 

Mary Carr in Buffalo 


March 1, 1922 
BUFFALO EXPRESS 

Less curiosity concerning the brand of breakfast food used by the film 
stars, and more interest in the work they are doing to entertain the public, 
was urged by Mrs. Mary Carr, star of Over the Hill, who spoke at both 
performances yesterday at the Lafayette Square theater, at the meeting of the 
Western New York Theater Owner's association and also at several private club 
meetings. 

"An abnormal interest in the very personal life of the players on the 
screen has developed through the activities of the various fan magazines," 
said Mrs. Carr. "This interest shows a tendency in some localities of being 
carried to such excess that personal gossip can work great harm to screen 
reputations. 

"Because of our close connection with the public it is natural that we 
should be subjected to the publicity limelight. The members of the various 
film colonies are normal hard-working people. I cannot believe otherwise of 
anyone who has to report at the studio at 7 or 8 o'clock in the morning and 
put in ten or more hours before the camera. Those who have all their leisure 
for personal pleasure are by-products of the industry and not of the workers. 

"The theatrical profession in its capacity for doing good while it 



entertains is on a plane with the schools and the pulpit. I personally 
started out to become a teacher and still retain my diploma from the 
Philadelphia Normal school. But I entered dramatic work instead. I should 
like to see each of my six children who have already had some stage 
experience choose this profession and become good actors and actresses." 

Mrs. Carr will be present at the assembly this morning of the Masten 
Park high school. She will leave Buffalo tonight for the William Fox studios 
in New York to resume work on another picture in which she also plays the 
role of a mother. 

Lew Cody in Cleveland 


March 1, 1922 
CLEVELAND PRESS 

Lew Cody concentrated his efforts in the movies in creating the 
impression that he was a pretty boy. 

His profile was his chief asset in that direction, so he saw to it that 
most of the close-ups showed him in profile. 

Fie carried his cigarettes in a delicate silver case. Fie smoked them in 
a delicate ivory holder. And he carefully flicked the ashes into an ash tray 
in a most delicate manner. 

In addition large and costly pages in the movie magazines were employed 
to herald him as the "butterfly man" and the "champion he-vamp." 

And, after Cody had got that impression across, he found that it really 
didn't amount to so much in the popular estimation to be known as the 
screen's pretty boy. 

Worse than that, happenings around Flollywood knocked the bottom out of 
the he-vamp market until quotations on them fell below those for German marks 
or Russian rubles. 

So now Cody has the job on his hands of building up a new impression of 


himself in the public mind. 



Cody, in Cleveland this week, carries his cigarettes in the case the 
come in, smokes them without the holder, and doesn't mind if the ashes fall 
on his vest now and then. 

He wants to be known now as a he-man instead of a he-vamp. 

"Don't say he-vamp to me," Cody says now. "The words are like a red 
flag to me. " 

Cody from now on, one assumes, will concentrate on full face close-ups 
instead of profile. 

Viewed that way Cody could pass for most anything except the gay Don 
Juans he has been impersonating in the movies. 

One remark of Cody's raises an interesting point. He says he is making 
his present tour of the country "to let people see what he's really like." 

One wonders if Cody knows what he's really like himself. 

Probably he doesn't. 

It has been commented concerning most actors in general that no matter 
how poorly they act upon the screen, they're all very good actors off the 
screen. 

And acting to create first this impression and then that impression, 
they probably lose track of what they're really like. 

Cody likes music. He tells you that he is a great lover of music. 

But one doubts if he spends evenings betaking himself to the symphony 
concert and the opera. 

Cody likes jazz music. He says he has a portable graphophone which he 
takes about the country with him. 

The other afternoon he stopped in a Cleveland store for a half dozen 
records. 

He bought all jazz band records with one exception. That was a medley 
of old-fashioned tunes, "Sidewalks of New York," "The Bowery," etc. 

Cody, in fact, is a connoisseur of jazz records. He listens to a record 
with his head cocked on one side. "Nothing distinctive about that record," 
he'll say. "Let's hear another one." 

Like other members of the movie profession who have recently visited 



Cleveland, Cody rallies to the defense of Hollywood. 

He's willing to admit that the movie profession has its black sheep. 

But, says Lew Cody-- 

"We've fewer black sheep than many other professions." 

Cody was born in Waterville, Me. 

He attended McGill University, played baseball, hockey and lacrosse, 
became a member of the college dramatic club, liked it, and decided to become 
an actor. 

"So I joined a troupe that played at Asheville, N.C.," he tells. 

"We were stranded there and had to walk 35 miles to the next town. So 
you see I had a regular start in the profession. 

"Finally my father rescued me and sent me enough money to get to New 

York. 

"I played small parts there, then went into stock, eventually becoming a 
star in stock. 

"Next I became a stock producer and at one time owned five stock 
companies. 

"My next venture was with the Winter Garden show. When the show reached 
Los Angeles, Thomas H. Ince offered me a job in the movies and I accepted it. 

"I couldn't adopt myself to the ways of the movies and so flivvered and 
was fired. 

"But I wouldn't return to New York and admit I was a failure, so I took 
a job in another company at half the salary, decided to work hard and 
eventually made good." 

At present Cody is the head of his own producing company. 

Tall and slender, and aiming to be athletic looking. That's Cody. Dark 
hair combed back smoothly. A small, carefully trimmed mustache. Brown eyes, 
the sort sometimes called soulful. 

Has a fondness for shirts with attached collars. Wears a light tan- 
colored overcoat. 

He says he can play both poker and bridge, but doesn't find much time 


for either. 



His favorite hobbies, he says, are hunting and fishing. 


Viola Dana in Atlanta 


February 6, 1922 
ATLANTA JOURNAL 

"I wish they wouldn't call them 'flappers,'" objected Miss Viola Dana, 
Metro screen star, who had just confessed to an interviewer that the 
"flapper," so-called, was her favorite type. 

"The name is an injustice," she went on. "It sounds blatant, insincere. 
The true flapper is neither. I like her, and I'm going to do all I can to 
popularize her on the screen. She's a distinct modern type." 

Miss Dana is here to appear in person at the Metropolitan theater 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday and is living in a suite at the Ansley hotel. 

Miss Dana has had good chances--and it must be said has improved them-- 
recently in "The Off-Shore Pirate" and "A Chorus Girls' Romance." In 
addition to the flapper type she likes Scott Fitzgerald's writings. 

"He writes as I should love to act." 

Miss Dana added naively that she regarded Mr. Fitzgerald as "one of the 
most imposing of the modern writers." 

She said Harry Beaumont was her "favorite director," and that he had 
steered her into light and comedy roles, following an amusing little turn she 
had given a "heavy" role in one of the plays he was directing. 

"Picture patrons seemed to like me so I have been doing comedy ever 
since," she said. "However, I like emotional roles and hope to get back in 
that line of work soon." 

"Would you advise young girls to 'go in for the movies?'" she was asked. 

"No. It's hard work and only a few reach stardom. The tax on your 
nerves and strength is too great. After you get in, however, you wouldn't do 
anything else." 

Miss Dana laughed when told that Lew Cody was harassed by newspaper men 



asking him if he was any relation to "Buffalo Bill" while in the city 
recently. 

"That's funny," she said. "And speaking of coincidences, I saw him at 
the Terminal station Sunday morning when I arrived. He was on his way to 
some point north, but stopped over a few hours to greet me upon my arrival 
here." 

Miss Dana is accompanied on her tour by her mother, Emily Flugrath, and 
Howard Strickland, her publicity director. 

Her mother has the unique distinction of having three daughters starring 
simultaneously in motion pictures. Besides Miss Dana, Shirley Mason and Edna 
Flugrath, her daughters, have won their way to the galaxy of cinema stars. 

Miss Dana received a cablegram Sunday from her sister, Edna, saying she 
was on her way from London and would join her in New York. This will be the 
first time the "family" has been together in five years, Miss Dana said. 

Viola, as one knowing her only a short while is tempted to call her, is 
twenty-three years old. She admits it. She makes no pretense of hiding that 
fact, but rather glories in her youth. She has wavy brown hair bobbed after 
the current fashion. 

Her eyes, however, are her distinguishing feature. They change from 
gray to gray-green in a bewildering manner. And in them lurks the spirit 
which must have absorbed Milton when he wrote "L 'Allegro." 

They have the same spark which flashes from the screen. They tell of 
amazing cheerfulness and an abundance of energy. 

Miss Dana has recently signed a new contract with Metro which calls for 
seven pictures a year. She will continue her tour until the first of March 
and then return to the coast to begin work. 

Touching on the recent murder of William Desmond Taylor, a moving 
picture director in Hollywood, Miss Dana was unwilling to comment at length. 

"I merely had a speaking acquaintance with him," she said. "Too much 
has been said to the detriment of those engaged in the picture industry. But 
my firm conviction is that the film people are as good and wholesome as any 
other people. 



The unfortunate Arbuckle incident and the Taylor murder have cast a 


shadow over Hollywood. But in the end you will find the film people 
vindicated. They are doing a helpful work and a work in which they are 
vitally interested." 

Miss Dana has been on tour from Hollywood since early in December and 
had arrived in Atlanta at 10 o'clock Sunday from Birmingham. 

She is under the care of Willard Patterson, manager of the Metropolitan 
theater, during her stay here and a number of attractive dinners and parties 
have been planned in her honor. 

She will leave Atlanta late Wednesday night for Nashville. She then 
will go to Baltimore and end her tour in New York. 

Miss DuPont in Chicago 


February 14, 1922 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

"I have just come from New York--Hollywood isn't in it for fun," said 
Miss DuPont, appearing in person and on the screen in "Foolish Wives" at the 
Roosevelt theater yesterday. "They say there are a lot of bad people in 
Hollywood. I have lived in Los Angeles for the last eight years and I never 
saw any of them. 

"But I have just returned from New York and there is where they have the 
good times. Old Broadway is the smartest place I know. If we tried to do 
the things in the movies that they do in the theaters the censors would raise 
a terrible cry. No movie woman was ever as undressed as some of the girls on 
the New York stage. 

"Then the parties, the nice quiet little affairs of 1 i 1 ' ol ' New York-- 
why Hollywood would gasp and bury its head." 


Elsie Ferguson in Cleveland 



February 15, 1922 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 

Cleveland, Feb. 14--Miss Elsie Ferguson, noted equally in the films and 
on the speaking stage, whose name has been mentioned among the friends of 
William Desmond Taylor, said today: 

"William Desmond Taylor directed me in "Sacred and Profane Love," the 
only picture I made in Hollywood. 

"Mr. Taylor was a quiet mannered man, evidently a gentleman, but I had 
no acquaintance with him out of the studio. He spoke seldom and never on 
anything other than that pertaining to the work at hand. He never stood 
about chatting with the cast. 

"Motion pictures must get away from the sex stuff. The more respect the 
public feels for the motion picture actors, the more responsibility they will 
assume. 

"I know no greater opportunity for the demonstration of the doctrine 
that influence is responsibility, than in the motion picture industry, which 
is capable of almost endless service to the world. I should be glad to see 
the public weaned from the rather stupid sex plays." 

Pauline Frederick in Seattle 


February 14, 1922 
SEATTLE UNION-RECORD 

Devotees of the cinema have it straight from Pauline Frederick that all 
this fuss about the morals of Hollywood is baseless. The famous screen star, 
with her husband, Dr. Chas. A. Rutherford, and her mother, Mrs. L. 

Fredericks, arrived Tuesday from the Los Angeles suburb. 

With the smile that has captivated millions, the vivacious film queen 
asserted that it is unfair to stigmatize the profession because of one or two 
unfortunate circumstances. "I never read the newspapers," she said, "and 



know nothing about this Taylor murder or the Arbuckle case. I never allow 
them to be discussed in my home. But I do know that I have never seen any 
more evidence of lax morals in Hollywood's movie colony than anywhere else. 

"You don't mean to say you never read the papers and hear all the good 
things they say about you and your work?" she was asked. 

"Oh, that stuff is all clipped and laid before me," she answered, "and 
of course I do appreciate the nice things, but sometimes I see a real bad 
one, and that disheartens me for, oh such a long, long time. I wish the 
public could follow us around Hollywood for awhile," she added earnestly, 
"and they would never be misled by this unwarranted publicity." 

Hoot Gibson in Portland 


February 12, 1922 
OREGONIAN 

Hollywood is a quiet, law-abiding suburban community, inhabited by 
respectable citizens. Movieland, so far as the morals of film celebrities 
are concerned, is not the wild oasis of dissipation pictured on the screen of 
public opinion these days. 

This was the emphatic assertion of Edward ("Hoot") Gibson, world 
champion cowboy, screen star and daredevil, and a true Oregonian by 
preference, on his arrival in Portland Saturday morning for a series of 
personal appearances at the Liberty theater. 

"The reports and gossip of orgies and high life among the moving picture 
stars are exaggerated a hundredfold, or are simply false stories based on 
unauthentic rumor," said Gibson. 

"I have lived in the center of Hollywood for four years and the big 
stars in the pictures are friends I have known intimately. I can truthfully 
say that I know of only one star who was a drug addict. The star was a girl 
who was forced out of the film game because of her use of drugs. 

"The tales of elaborate 'dope' parties in the studios and homes of the 



stars are not true, so far as I know. Drugs are peddled in the studios, of 
course, just as they are in any town or city, including Portland. Dope 
peddlers gain access to the studios by securing jobs as 'extras' in mob 
scenes, and sometimes sell their horrible wares to other 'extras,' workers or 
hangers-on. 

"A man or woman who becomes a prominent figure in the motion picture 
world cannot make good against the handicaps of drugs, liquor or other forms 
of excess. 

"To prove my belief in the moral goodness of screen players, I would be 

willing to take anyone into the home of any of the stars I know and let the 

visitor see the life of stars of the screen. My personal record is clean and 
I have nothing to fear from any just investigation. I can say the same for 

other picture people. Some of the male stars take a drink once in a while, 

but not enough to hurt them. Often a star gets a bad reputation unjustly 
through the boasting gossip of some outsider who partakes of the star's 
hospitality, and then tells how he 'got soused to the gills in a big party 
with So-and-So, the famous film hero.' 

"Nine-tenths of the persons who appear in news stories of a sensational 
nature are men and women never heard of in the profession. They are 'extras' 
with a few days or months experience, or no connection at all with pictures. 
When caught in a jam, they call themselves movie actors or actresses. 

"Nearly all the stars are married and live quietly with their families. 
The lives of such stars as Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Charles Chaplin, 
Lila Lee and dozens of others I can name are absolutely clean." 

Gibson declared that the Taylor murder and subsequent publicity will 
eventually cost the film industry millions of dollars. He charged the police 
of Los Angeles with "four-flushing" and "keystone cop antics." 

"The real murderer has fooled them and to make a showing they are 
dragging in the names of famous stars to divert public attention," he said. 

"Mabel Normand and Mary Miles Minter are absolutely innocent of any 
wrongdoing in connection with Taylor's murder. 

"My personal theory is that Sands, the butler, is at the bottom of the 



tragedy, although the man who planned it might not have done the killing." 

Referring to the trial of Roscoe ("Fatty") Arbuckle, Mr. Gibson 
expressed the firm belief that the plump comedian was innocent. 

"It isn't like Roscoe to do anything like that," he said. "Everybody in 
the picture profession knew of the fits that occasionally seized Miss Rappe." 

Hazel Howell in New Orleans 


February 7, 1922 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM 

"Los Angeles picture players are not as bad as the press is painting 
them. They entertain gorgeously, but they don't go in for orgies. In two 
years of work and parties, I never heard of any of them taking dope." 

And the beautiful Hazel Howell, who starred with Charles Ray in "45 
Minutes from Broadway," with Bryant Washburn in "Full House," in "Old Dad" 
with Mildred Harris and featured by Carter de Haven as "Mary, Poor Girl" and 
"My Lady Friends, "--well , Hazel ought to knew. Because when this young 
California beauty, appearing with New Norworth at the Palace, led the 
procession of June brides at the fashionable St. John's Church, there were at 
the wedding--the Douglas Fairbanks, Lottie Pickford, Louise Glaum, Charlie 
Chaplin, Mildred Davis, Hoot Gibson, Doris May, Allen Brooks, Wally Reid--but 
why go on. They were all there, a congregation representing millions of 
dollars "movie" income and world wide success. 

"Late hours mean lines under the eyes. That won't do in pictures. And 
how could people take dope, who have to be made up and ready to work by 8:30 
in the morning?" asks Miss Howell. "Actors like the Pickfords rarely go out. 
Of course salaries are enormous. Just an extra will get $175 a week. Mary 
Miles Minter gets $4,000 a week. They have wonderful homes. There are 
fortunes in the cellars of most. Also it is true that many have jumped from 
poverty to millionaire incomes, but they have to sit steady in the boat and 
take it out in having servants and cars. 



Los Angeles is stormed by thousands who want to be in pictures. They 


think that all they have to do is to get an interview and an engagement. 

They get to the office early with a bright line of conversation . And this is 
how it's done. There's a little window like the wicket in a convent gate. 
Through this the Director's assistant sticks his head for a moment. His eyes 
glance over the crowds. He chooses by clothes and types that may be needed. 

I know this. My people are well off. I went to the trial. I bought $3,000 
worth of clothes. I wore a black satin suit, crimson hat and a wonderful 
sable. I landed a bit at $175 a week. Then almost immediately I was chosen 
for Flannagan and Edward in 'The Hall Room Boys.' Next Lois Weber's husband 
looking for a star, saw my clothes and rushed me by the arm into his wife 
with 'Look at this profile.' My advice to girls who will die if they don't 
go to Los Angeles is to get clothes first, they speak personality." 

Lillian Gish in Buffalo 


March 6, 1922 
BUFFALO NEWS 

Lillian and Dorothy Gish, motion picture stars, played new roles in 
Buffalo this morning. Here to appear in connection with the showing of their 
latest picture, "Orphans of the Storm," they were for a few minutes "orphans 
of the station. " 

Arriving in Buffalo at 10 o'clock the Gish sisters unexpectedly came 
into the New York Central station on a Boston train, their sleeper having 
been placed in this train instead of in that coming from New York. While a 
large official welcoming committee searched sleepers of the New York train, 
on a track in the train sheds, the sisters left their car and were wandering 
about on the platform of the station. 

So it happened that a NEWS reporter was the first and for several 
minutes the only person to greet the stars of the silver screen. 

"We've lost our companion, she must have been put in another train," 



Miss Lillian confided when she was told by the reporter that the official 
welcoming delegation would be along presently. "It's no fun being all alone 
when you have had so little experience traveling by yourself," she said. 

A few minutes later the belated welcoming party, accompanied by 
photographers , reporters and numerous society editors who forsook their desks 
to grace the occasion with their presence, arrived and cameras began to 
click. Introduction were in order and finally police officers had to aid in 
making way through the throng which had assembled. 

There was much comment, practically 100 per cent complimentary, as the 
girls entered waiting taxis and were driven to the Lafayette hotel. Here 
they submitted to an intensive interview before eating their first food of 
the day. From the moment of their arrival at the hotel it became apparent 
that Miss Lillian is the commander of the Gish army. 

"Now Dotsie," she said, addressing Miss Dorothy, "I'm going to order for 

you. 

"You know," she confided to the newspaper folk assembled, "Dorothy gets 
terribly nervous at times like this and I just have to look after her." 

And so there were two orders of orange juice, poached eggs and coffee, 
while Miss Dorothy regretfully read from the menu: "Broiled chicken, sausage 
and griddle cakes, and veal cutlets." 

The breakfast ordered, Miss Lillian announced herself ready for an 
interview. It was carried on in a manner quite unique for a screen favorite, 
with the star doing most of the talking and discussing world topics in a 
manner revealing an unusual knowledge and understanding of things quite 
outside the film world. 

"This is my first visit to Buffalo in many years, so many I won't tell 
the actual number," related Miss Lillian as Dorothy curled herself up in a 
big arm chair nearby. 

"We used to come here with our mother in some of those terrible 
melodramas, the ten, twenty, thirty variety. That was when I was six years 
old and Dorothy was four. 

"In 1914 [sic] I did my first work before the camera. I had vastly 



different conception of pathos that one must beat one's breast, tear one's 
hair and do all that sort of thing. I realized that idea, I am ashamed to 
say, until I went to England just before playing in 'Hearts of the World.' 

"While in Whitechapel we were in the midst of an air raid. A Zeppelin 
dropped a bomb on a kindergarten and 96 children were killed. We arrived at 
the scene while frantic mothers were searching the ruins for their kiddies. 
Terrible as was the scene I forced myself to study the actions of those 
laboring under this terrific strain and right then and there I changed my 
ideas of how to present emotion. 

"Later I was able to study hundreds of persons in England and France as 
they met the motions which war forced upon them, and while I feel that added 
six months to my life in that time, it was an experience well worth the 
ordeal, and I hope the little service rendered in this picture was not in 
vain . " 

Miss Lillian then turned to a most intelligent discussion of world 
statesmanship , of which she apparently has a knowledge that is equaled by few 
men . 

"I think the outstanding figure of the disarmament conference was Mr. 
Balfour of the British delegation," she said. "In a quiet, inostentatious 
manner" (these are the very words of film star) "he got what he came after 
and then went home. The British are a people to admire and to respect, and, 
moreover, when you really know them, to love." 

Censorship was a topic on which Miss Gish declined to comment. 

"Please don't make me talk about censorship," she said. "I am paid to 
act, not to think. And while we speak of pay don't forget that salaries are 
greatly exaggerated by press agents. I wish what you read in the papers 
about salaries were true. But unfortunately it isn't." 

Hollywood is another topic that hasn't any particular interest to her, 
Miss Lillian declared. 

"Of course there are bad men and women in the film industry," she 
asserted. "Why, even the weather is bad now and then. There are bad men and 
women in every walk of life. But I do think the press does wrong when it 



overplays the scandals and crimes of picture people. 


"You can't fool the camera," Miss Lillian asserted as she defended her 
fellow players in the silent drama. 

"If you stay out late at night, it shows in your work the next day. 
Early to bed and early to rise is a motto that must be followed to be 
successful in film playing." 

In real life Miss Dorothy is Mrs. James Rennie. Her husband played the 
lead in "Spanish Love," and is now working on a new Broadway production. 
Lillian is unmarried, and asserts she has no immediate matrimonial 
intentions . 

While in Buffalo, the girls will accept no luncheon or other social 
engagements, this being their rule at all times. They will visit the city 
parks this afternoon and tomorrow hope to see Niagara Falls, leaving in the 
early morning. 

Mildred Harris in Hartford 


February 14, 1922 
HARTFORD COURANT 

"Of course Mabel Normand and Mary Miles Minter loved William Taylor," 
said Mildred Harris, former wife of Charlie Chaplin, when interviewed 
yesterday afternoon in her dressing room at the Capitol Theater. "Why 
shouldn't they? Everyone loved him. Why, he was the best loved director in 
Hollywood, and all the girls who worked for him went to him with their 
troubles, their hopes, their ambitions and he helped them and treated them as 
a father, or a brother would treat them. Mary Miles Minter is in love with a 
chap nearer her own age, or was when I left the coast, and Mabel Normand 
might one day have become Mrs. Taylor. How can they say all those things 
about Mabel and Mary? I know them both well, and Mabel is one of the nicest 
girls in the film colony. She studies very hard, and Mr. Taylor used to help 
her with her work and her lessons. She is far too busy to be doing any of 



the things they say she did. Those letters they speak of finding in Mr. 
Taylor's rooms are probably just letters of thanks for some kindness he had 
done for the girls. He was the kindest director I have ever known." 

Mrs. Harris, mother of the diminutive star, also said that Mr. Taylor 
was a kind man whom all the movie colony loved. 

"Why don't they hold up the Gish sisters or Norma Talmadge as an example 
of the moving picture actress?" asked Miss Harris, with a scornful curl of 
her lip. "The public is satiated with the idea that all the movie people 
live the way those who participated in the Arbuckle case are said to have 
lived. I have met Mr. Arbuckle but did not know him well, never having 
worked in the same studio with him. But I have known the Gish girls for a 
long time and, certainly, they are sweet nice girls who are a credit to any 
profession. I think one can find good and bad everywhere, and I am almost 
afraid to admit my profession when I think that all the bad that has been 
told about the pictures and none of the good. The Taylor case seems to me to 
be even worse than the Arbuckle case. All those girls being brought into 
it--why it's going to wreck their lives. The public will never like them as 
well, and they have done nothing to be treated so. I feel so sorry for 
Mabel. She's a frail girl, has never been very strong, and this has made her 
ill. She will never recover from it. She has not only lost Mr. Taylor, 
whose friendship she cherished, but she is losing her public as well. That's 
the awful part of it." 

Asked about Mr. Chaplin, Miss Harris said she had never been quoted 
correctly about him. She said that she thought very well of Mr. Chaplin and 
that he was a good man, "but too temperamental to be married. He wants a 
change all the time. He is never satisfied or contented for long, and I 
could not stand that. But I like him and respect him. I just felt that I 
was too young to waste my life trying to understand why he wanted so many 
different things and becoming accustomed to living that way." 

She is a small, blonde, girlish person, who looks quite as young as the 
press agents and her mother say she is. The movies have led some people to 
believe that she is older, for she has had to take parts as a married woman, 



but, looking at her yesterday, as she beaded her lashes preparatory to her 
appearance, one knew that she really is "just 20." 

"I left the pictures because I want to do big things, and because I felt 
that the pictures were being hurt by all the scandal being published about 
certain moving picture actors," she said. "I think it's just dreadful, and I 
do wish someone would have the courage to write the truth about Hollywood-- 
after all, it's just a workshop, a place where a big industry is flourishing, 
and there's no reason why it should be spoken of as it is." 

Louise Lovely in Sacramento 


February 24, 1922 
SACRAMENTO UNION 

Louise Lovely. 

The surname describes her. There is hardly any need for the given name. 
For she is certainly aptly described by "Lovely." 

This outburst refers to Louise Lovely, who is appearing in person at 
Godard's theater with her husband, William Welch, in a skit called "A Day in 
the Studio." 

Also in connection with Miss Lovely's appearance, the picture entitled 
"Life's Greatest Question," is being shown with Roy Stewart playing opposite 
the star. 

It is a picture of the far north, the kind in which Miss Lovely has made 
her greatest successes, she having played the lead for William Farnum under 
the direction of William Fox in seven outdoor feature pictures, which it took 
more than two years to film. 

Although she is suffering intensely with a severe cold, Miss Lovely 
shows by her determination to appear on the boards as booked, how much hard 
work the leading woman of the stage must endure to achieve fame and retain 
it. 


Asked what advice she would give to girls who are ambitious to appear in 



the movies, Miss Lovely said: 

"If the right opportunity comes and the girl knows she has the talent to 
make a success as well as the determination to work hard, I see no reason why 
she should not take advantage of the chance. But I have worked 18 hours a 
day for months producing a feature film, and I want to say to the girl that 
wishes to go into the moving picture profession, 'Be sure you are willing to 
work, work, work, everlastingly work and then work some more to gain 
success' . " 

In that connection Miss Lovely declared she would not advise girls to 
give up whatever they may be doing and go to Los Angeles with the idea of 
going into the profession. 

"Let the girl urge the home folk to produce pictures at home so that she 

may know she will be protected," Miss Lovely added. "And let me say right 

here, that you folks of Sacramento are overlooking splendid opportunities to 
produce motion pictures here. 

"Your Sacramento and American rivers are wonderfully adapted for screen 
dramas. In addition to being new, the sights offered are especially good for 

the work. Whenever we wished to get a river scene we always came to 

Sacramento. " 

Miss Lovely pointed out that the close proximity of the mountains and 
the historical spots within easy distances of this city make for economical 
conditions. 

"It is not necessary to pay hundreds of dollars in car fares to move the 
company when you want mountain scenery in connection with other screen 
possibilities in Sacramento," she stated. 

It was only natural that she would be asked about the Taylor murder 
mystery. She promptly settled the inquiry. 

"I do not know any of the persons mentioned in connection with the 
case," said the star. "Miss Normand, Miss Minter and Taylor all worked for 
different companies and I never had the opportunity of meeting them." 

"What do you think of Hollywood?" she was asked. 

"Hollywood is no different than any other community its size," she 



replied. "It is only because motion picture workers are more or less in the 
limelight that the mistakes of the few receive so much publicity. Take any 
other profession or trade, and I'll venture to say you'll find there are far 
more crimes committed by these classes, relatively, than by the moving 
picture folk." 

Miss Lovely is making a personally managed tour of the western cities 
and after showing at Portland, Seattle, Vancouver and other cities of the 
Pacific coast, she expects to go east with the sketch and picture she is 
showing at Godard's theater. 

Miss Lovely will appear at Godards' for two more days, appearing twice 
daily. 

May McAvoy in New York 


February 12, 1922 
Gertrude Chase 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

It rather lends interest to an interview to be obliged to pick your 
victim in the corridor of a crowded hotel like the Biltmore. Having felt 
that an interview with May McAvoy was strictly due before her vacation 
terminated, we arrived a little ahead of the appointed time and waited to 
find the face so familiar to us on the screen. 

A blue-eyes sub-deb paused uncertainly and sat on our divan, profile 
view, there was a resemblance. 

"Are you Miss McAvoy?" we inquired. 

The girl beamed; "no," said she, "but thanks for the compliment. 

I think she is just the sweetest thing, and if you expect her I shan't move 
till she comes and I get a good look at her." 

Shortly after we spotted a tiny person in a big fur coat and after 
making a careful close-up found that we were correct. 


The orchestra struck up Chopin's Military Polonaise" and the small 



person indicated that she did not like music with her interviews, so we 
betook ourselves to the quiet grill, much to the disappointment of the sub- 
deb. 

There we decided that May McAvoy might be Julia Sanderson's little 
sister and were told that every one else had said the same thing. 

There is no use asking a New York girl how she likes her home town and 
we knew from the Motion Picture Directory that May McAvoy was born here; we 
knew the date, too, and it was ridiculously short time ago. We also knew 
that she is four feet eleven inches in height and weighs ninety-four pounds. 
Then there is a long list of the pictures she has appeared in, although she 
did not start in early childhood. 

"I went to school with Genevieve and Vivan Tobin. We were all stage- 
struck. After they went on the stage I decided to try pictures, and I was 
lucky enough to get a part after I had been atmosphere in three. These small 
parts were followed by a couple of more important ones and then I co-starred 
for Mr. Blackton. 

"With all the lovely parts I have had, Grizel is my favorite. Since 
then I have played 'kids' and ingenues, but there was so much to Grizel. 
Working with Mr. and Mrs. Robertson also made 'Sentimental Tommy' a picture 
to remember." 

We asked her if she would like to do "Peter Pan," to which she replied 
that she thought Peter should be a boy, but that she would love to do Wendy. 

This seemed to us a wise choice, for May McAvoy is one of the most 
feminine little people we have ever met. There is something about her that 
is intensely serious when she talks of her work, and it is astonishing to 
learn that any one so fragile could stand the grind of making seven pictures 
in ten months. 

"One of the best directors I ever had was poor Mr. Taylor, who directed 
me just a short time ago. I cannot understand this awful tragedy." 

"You certainly must have needed this vacation," we ventured. 

"Yes; it was nice to see New York again. Nothing is changed much. 

I have been to the dentist, bought some clothes and danced a little, that is 



all, but the time has flown and I shall be on my way back by next Sunday. 


"And your next picture?" 

"It may be 'Blood and Sand' with Bebe Daniels and Rodolph Valentino, in 
which I shall be the simple Spanish wife. 

"I love California, especially when one is working as hard as I have 
this past year. Only about a week of rest between pictures, and then I get 
in a little golf. Most of the clothes I have added in New York are sport 

things. We don't go in for formal evening gowns much and the parts I get 

seldom demand them, either. I am never grown up enough. 

"Up in New Hampshire where I went for an exhibitors' convention, I had 
my first sleigh ride. I also made my first speech, and it has settled my 
mind forever upon the subject of personal appearances. I nearly died of 
nerves. Never again. 

"I would really rather go back to work than do anything I know of, and I 
much prefer being in California." 

On the whole May McAovy seems to be a girl who appreciates her blessing. 

She has had wonderful success owing to the rare quality of her work on the 

screen, and she likes it all. 

Martha Mansfield in Cleveland 


February 9, 1922 
CLEVELAND PRESS 

"Pink nighties and parties of a similar shade, too common in the Los 
Angeles movie district, give reformers material for sermons and campaigns 
that may lead the film industry to its doom," Martha Mansfield, a film 
actress, said Thursday in Cleveland. 

Miss Mansfield knows the inside of the movie business. 

She played with Eugene O'Brien and supported John Barrymore in "Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde." She knows Mabel Normand and Mary Miles Minter. 

She believes a dope fiend, failing to get screen work from William 



Desmond Taylor, killed the noted director. 

"Find the man who has been hounding Taylor for a job for the past few 
weeks and you'll have his slayer," says Miss Mansfield. 

Miss Mansfield Thursday recalled seeing Mary Miles Minter during the 
course of making a picture. 

"She is just a baby," says Miss Mansfield. "Her mother never left her 
long enough for her to get into any mischief. 

"Mabel Normand is a happy go-lucky and carefree girl. Whenever I saw 
her she seemed to be caring nothing about anything in particular. I do not 
think she is at all affectionate . " 

Miss Mansfield appears at Keith's Theater this week. She starred in 
several Cleveland-made pictures. 

Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks in New York 

February 16, 1922 
NEW YORK WORLD 

"This all right?" chirped a small voice from the top of a three-legged 
stand where American Beauties grew a moment before. It was "Our Mary," 
holding a butterfly pose, arms raised and crossed, ankles stuck straight out 
in front of her. Somewhere in the rear lurked Douglas, doing his best "Three 
Musketeers" bow. They arrived yesterday morning from California for a four 
days' visit. 

The sitting room at the Ritz suddenly reassumed its twentieth century 
atmosphere . 

Said Mary: "Jazz! No, indeed. Douglas and I believe that husbands and 
wives should dance only with each other. Of course, if I knew more about 
jazz I might be more enthusiastic, but Douglas doesn't know how to fox trot. 
He waltzes beautifully, though." 

Mr. Fairbanks meanwhile was giving his views about New York and Europe 
and Beverly Hills, where the Fairbanks-Pickford home is established, near, 



but not in Hollywood. 


"We don't know anything about Hollywood--never go there except to work," 
he said. "Europe--well , Europe's an impulse with me. I see a steamer down 
here in the harbor and I hop aboard. But we're not going now. No, we have 
to go home and work just as soon as Mary gets her law suit fixed. She's 
being sued for 10 per cent of a contract she signed with Zukor in 1916, by 
Mrs. Wilkenning, a play agent, and she won't give up--says it is a matter of 
principle. Mrs. Wilkenning wants $130,000, and it's costing her about three 
times that to keep her from getting it; but my wife, you see, is a very 
determined person. 

"Yes," chimed in Mary, "I've got a company all assembled out there for 
my next picture. 'Tess of the Storm Country.' They've waited five weeks for 
me now, at $10,000 a week. But courts are complex with me now. I love 'em." 

Asked if William Deane-Taylor had ever directed her in pictures, Mary 
just had time to give the names of three: "How Could You, Jean," "Joanna 
Enlists" and "Capt. Kidd Jr.," before her husband cast a warning glance at 
her. "I never knew he had a wife and daughter in New York--no, indeed," she 
added. And that was all about that... 

The name of the new Fairbanks picture, to be completed between now and 
July 1, was not divulged. "It's a costume affair--even more romantic than 
the 'Three Musketeers,' and just as much action. We think it is even 
better, " said Mary. 

Marie Prevost in San Francisco 


February 15, 19ZZ 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL 

Now comes Marie Prevost, motion picture star, and lends her voice to the 
chorus of protests against condemning Hollywood and all its works "because a 
few movie people may misbehave themselves." 

Miss Prevost arrived in San Francisco today from the southern storm 



center of conflicting theories as to the Taylor murder case, of innuendoes of 
scandal and of counter currents of virtuous protestation. 

Miss Prevost is a San Francisco girl. This is her first visit home 
since she achieved fame as a motion picture star. While here she will appear 
in person in connection with the presentation of one of her films at a local 
theater. 

"It's all wrong," says Miss Prevost, "the way the public seems ready and 
anxious to believe anything wicked about the motion picture players. And the 
suggestions of scandal , of dope and riotous living are doing incalculable 
damage to the industry. 

"As a matter of fact the people at Flollywood are hard working and there 
isn't much time for carousal. Why, we're all of us--stars and everybody else- 
-'on set' at 8:30 in the morning and we work all day and every day and 
frequently far into the night. 

"Now anybody knows that one can't be around to parties at night, dancing 
and drinking and staying up late, and then turn out for work at 8:30 every 
morning . 

"Dope? I've never seen any and I don't know any one in Flollywood who 
uses it. That's all a fairy tale. 

"Why, a dope fiend is the worst looking person in the world, and could 
an actress possibly keep her looks and be a user of narcotics? Just think 
how dissipation would show in her face in the close-ups on the screen!" 

"Well, if the motion picture people don't go in for dope and drinking 
and late parties, what do they do for diversion?" the interviewer asked. 

"Well, I go to the movies all the time," was Miss Prevost 's surprising 
answer . 

"I always like to study what the other actresses are doing. 

"And there's another point. People have no idea how studious many of 
the motion picture actresses are. Often when I've been to see Mabel Normand 
I've found her surrounded by books. She studies all sorts of things. 

"As for Mary Miles Minter I don't think I've ever seen her out without 


her mother. 



Miss Prevost said she was sorry she couldn't throw any light on the 
Taylor murder mystery. She said she had known Taylor, like everybody else at 
Hollywood, that he was a "nice man" and a great favorite with the players. 

Herbert Rawlinson in San Francisco 


February 10, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL 

William Desmond Taylor, murdered Los Angeles motion picture director, 
was "a well bred gentleman and a man among men," according to Herbert 
Rawlinson, motion picture star, who today is a guest at the Hotel St. 

Francis . 

Although Taylor was somewhat secretive, insofar as he did not discuss 
his personal troubles with other men, there was nothing which indicated that 
the slain director was a mystery man in any sense of the word, according to 
Rawlinson . 

"I first knew 'Bill' Taylor about seven or eight years ago when the old 
Photo Players' Club was organized in Los Angeles," said Rawlinson. 

"When in Los Angeles I live at the Athletic Club and Taylor made a habit 
of dropping in at the club two or three times a week and having dinner with 
some of the boys there. He frequently called me on the telephone, and it was 
an almost weekly event for us to go out to the golf links and play eighteen 
holes together. 

"I could never speak too highly of 'Bill' Taylor. During my 
acquaintanceship with him I never heard anyone utter a word against him. 
Whenever Taylor's name was mentioned someone present invariably took occasion 
to say, 'He's a real man through and through,' or some phrase to that effect. 

"To me he was the personification of everything that a gentleman should 
be. At all times he was a gentleman. Whether he was talking to a poor 
little extra girl out on location or whether he was conversing with a leading 
woman at a party, he was courteous and conducted himself in a manner that 



would be a credit to any man. Electricians and stage hands and property men 
all were treated with the same courtesy and respect as a manager or star. 


"In this connection I am speaking from my recollection of my experience 
during the four weeks that I worked under Taylor. At that time I was working 
with Ethel Clayton, when we made 'Wealth.' Never in my motion picture career 
have I more thoroughly enjoyed four weeks' work than those under Taylor. 

"So far as his private or home life was concerned, I can say but little, 
because he was not the type of man who discussed such matters. 

"So far as I know, and I believe that I knew 'Bill' Taylor as well as 
any other man in Los Angeles, he had no known enemies and did not fear 
violence at the hands of any one. 

"The death of William Desmond Taylor has taken from the motion picture 
industry one of its best loved and highest type members. To know him was to 
admire him and be his friend. 

"He was a man among men." 

Will Rogers in Cleveland 


March 3, 1922 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 

"Most of the stuff you read about the depravity of movie folks is plain 
bunkum," Will Rogers, who is appearing at the Opera House this week, said in 
a talk before the Exchange Club in Hotel Statler yesterday afternoon. 

"You've seen a lot about Mabel Normand. Well, there isn't a woman in 
Cleveland who does more for charities than Miss Normand. And 'Fatty' 
Arbuckle--he always has impressed me as just a big, good natured boy. 

"I have lived among the movie actors of Los Angeles for several years, 
and I think they are decent, hard-working people." 

This was the only serious note that the actor struck in his speech. 

"All that I do at my home near Hollywood is point out the house where 
Mary Pickford lives," Rogers said. "I've really come here for a rest. When 



I die the folks there are going to erect a statue in my yard that will look 
just like me--I'll be pointing, and on the statue will be: 'Mary Pickford 
lives right up there.' 

"I went into the movies as an inspiration for homely men. In a year Los 
Angeles was filled with them trying to get movie jobs. 

"My future ambitions? I'm going to be vice president. I've been 
looking over the duties of that bird, and I think I can qualify. Mostly he's 
used as a substitute for the president to make speeches at dinners. But the 
government would have to buy a dress suit for me; if I went in a hired one I 
might be mistaken for a congressman . " 

Ruth Roland in San Francisco 


March 18, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

If anyone wants to make Ruth Roland downright mad--not merely annoyed, 
but good old-fashioned mad--one way is to ask her if she doesn't "aspire" to 
do feature pictures instead of serials. 

Miss Roland, who is in San Francisco for a few days rest between 
episodes of her coming picture, declares that the only aspiration she has is 
to make better serials, and that she doesn't care if she never makes a 
feature film. Serials, to Ruth Roland, are a good deal more than chaptered 
thrills. 

"People who think that making serials is just a matter of stringing 
impossible adventures together and getting the greatest number of thrills 
into thirteen reels, don't know what they are talking about," said Miss 
Roland . 

"That might have been true in the first days of the movies, but it isn't 
so now. Every one of my pictures has a real theme and a real story. I try 
as hard as I can to make them logical and plausible. 

"And as for work--well, the star of a feature picture only has to please 



his audience for five or six reels; but in a serial I not only have to please 
my audience for twenty-six reels, but keep them coming back to the theater 
every week for thirteen weeks. And believe me, that isn't easy. 

"I suppose that I could make feature pictures if I wanted to, but I 
don't want to. I'd rather have people think of me as Ruth Roland, the girl 
who makes good serials, than merely as one of a hundred stars of feature 
films . 

"And we people of the serials have our troubles with the censor. 
Somehow--probably because they think so many children come to see us--the 
censors put on their strongest glasses when they look at a serial film. 

Things that go over in feature pictures are slashed out of serials every day. 

"I have to give that side of my work a great deal of care, and I am very 

particular not to let anything the list bit out of the way get into my 

pictures. Actually, I haven't used my gun for so long that I've almost 
forgotten how to pull the trigger, and I think I'll kill my next villain by 
hurling cream puffs at him." 

Miss Roland is a vigorous champion of Hollywood in that film center's 
stand against critics. 

"I wish people who don't know what they're talking about would be kind 
enough to keep still until they see for themselves," she declared. "The east 
especially has the most extraordinary idea of Hollywood--a sort of village of 
vice, with Los Angeles just a little town hanging on the edge. I have been 
in pictures for ten years so I certainly should know something about the 
people who make them, and I don't know a finer, busier, generally better 
class of people anywhere than the film folk of Hollywood." 

Gladys Walton in Seattle 


February 10, 1922 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Gladys Walton, film star of Universal City, is no believer in the saying 



of Gaby Deslys that "it doesn't matter what they say about you so long as 
they say it." 

"It is an outrage that my name should have been connected with William 
Desmond Taylor and the tragedy that ended his life." The petite little star 
made this very plain by her indignant attitude when questioned in her rooms 
at the Hotel Washington yesterday afternoon. 

She said: 

"I do not know anyone connected with the scandal, and think it wrong 
wherever I go to be questioned regarding it. In San Francisco the papers 
came out with my name on the front page in connection with it. 

"It seems such a shame that these terrible tragedies which have so 
lately occurred in the moving picture colony should so blacken the reputation 
of the whole industry. 

"Why, I have been asked repeatedly if I knew William Desmond Taylor or 
anyone connected with that awful crime. I have long been an ardent admirer 
of pretty little Mary Miles Minter, though I do not know her personally, and 
feel that it is impossible that she will be connected in any way with any 
knowledge of the perpetrators of the murder. She is such a dear, attractive 
little actress. 

"Down in Hollywood I hardly know any of the other stars outside of my 
own studio, although I have been starred for two years now. I am so busy 
with my work that I really don't have the time and besides I don't care 
anything about the big doings. People seem to have the idea that all the 
actors and actresses of the moving picture colony do is give and attend large 
and disgraceful parties which border on orgies. This is not true. The 
moving picture people work and worked hard a great part of the time." 

Miss Walton is a petite and very attractive young actress. Her large 
brown eyes, set in a pretty face with a most beautiful complexion, are 
becomingly framed by long brown curls. The whole effect one gets from Miss 
Walton is that of dainty youthfulness. She continued: 

"I have been starred for two years. The first picture I ever made was a 
star part for me, which was quite an honor, and I have been starred ever 



since. But I feel I have much still to learn before I become the great 
actress that I aspire to be. 

Miss Walton has never been on the legitimate stage. She started her 
histrionic career before the camera when she was sixteen years old. A film 
in which she is featured is now being shown at the Columbia Theatre, where 
she will appear in person, beginning Sunday. 

Miss Walton will also be present at the exhibit of Pacific Northwest 
Products, now in progress at the Bon Marche. Tomorrow afternoon in a window 
of the Bon Marche she will display aprons made in Seattle, and on next 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons Miss Walton will appear as a model in the 
fashion show. 

Claire Windsor in San Francisco 


March 3, 1922 
Charles R. Felweiler 
SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 

Indignant because of the wide-spread publicity given her name in 
connection with the mysterious murder of William D. Taylor in Los Angeles, 
Claire Windsor, statuesque blonde motion picture actress, today denied 
anything more than a passing acquaintanceship with the slain director. 

Miss Windsor arrived in San Francisco today from Flollywood, and in an 
interview immediately after her arrival threw some interesting sidelights on 
her own connection with the Taylor case and the situation in the Flollywood 
film colony. 

"Mr. Taylor was really nothing more than an acquaintance , " she said, 

"and it was only through a misunderstanding on my mother's part that my name 
was mentioned in the case at all. 

"It was said after the murder that I had been out driving with Mr. 

Taylor on the day he was murdered, and didn't get home that night. As a 
matter of fact, I hadn't seen Mr. Taylor for a week, and both the night 



before the murder and the night the crime was committed I worked practically 
all night at the studio and slept there because it was too late to go home. 

"My mother, however, was confused when she was bombarded with questions, 
and did not give out facts that would have cleared things up immediately." 

In the belief of Miss Windsor, which, she says, echoes the opinions of 
many of the motion picture element, the Taylor case will go down as another 
Elwell mystery. The general impression is, she says, that the director was 
slain by his former valet, Sands. 

"That is the only solution I can offer," said Miss Windsor. 

"The belief seems to exist that some members of the motion picture 
colony know more than they will tell and are trying to shield someone. 
Personally, I cannot imagine who among the motion picture people could 
possibly possess any definite knowledge without having had to reveal it. 

There have been so many stories passed about that it is hard to know what to 
think." 

According to the film star, she knew Taylor to speak to in passing for 
some time, but was only out with him on one occasion--a week prior to the 
murder, when she was invited to join Taylor, Antonio Moreno and Betty 
Francisco at a dinner party. 

"I did not hear of the murder until about noon on the day the body was 
found," Miss Windsor continued, "and I was as much astonished as anyone. 
However, it was not anything that was personally close to me and I worked at 
the studio that same day as usual. 

"As an indication of how slightly acquainted I was with Mr. Taylor, 

I didn't even know that he was a friend of Mabel Normand's. I have met Miss 
Normand, and believe her to be a charming girl. I always look for the best 
in people, anyway, and believe the best of them until I am disappointed." 

Commenting on rumors that Taylor had made a threat to kill his former 
valet, if he could lay hands on him, Miss Windsor said today that she was 
present in a group that included Taylor, when the name of Sands was brought 
up, but that Taylor made no threat against his former employee, although he 
declared that he would prosecute him if he could find him. 



Criticism of the film family at Hollywood and stories of "cocaine 
parties," "love nests" and wild orgies, which she branded as unwarranted and 
unjust, particularly aroused the blonde film beauty's ire. 

"Some of the wild stories that were told, and which unfairly included my 
name, accused me of constantly going out on parties, while the truth is that 
I was only out one evening in the five weeks I was working at the studio on 
my last picture. 

"Some of these tales would have the public believe that motion picture 
people live in one giddy whirl of gaiety, whereas the producers--mine , at 
least--are constantly warning us not to go out too much, as we would become 
too common with the people who see us on the screen. 

"Motion picture people know how to have fun, but they do it in a clean 
way. They all know each other and are jolly together, but there is no 
looseness about it. The film people I know are terribly hurt by the unjust 
criticism that seems to include us all." 

Miss Windsor is in San Francisco for a few days of rest before starting 
work on her new picture. With her are Mrs. Sailing Baruch of New York and 
the latter's son, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Block of Philadelphia . 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http ://www. uno. edu/~drif/arbuckle/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 
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